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PREFACE 


This collection of essays under the title Marxian Theory and the Third World 
consists of some of the papers prepared for the three day Karl Marx 
Centennial International Seminar on ‘Marxian Theory and Studies on the 
Non-European World’ held at Burdwan University in March 1983. The 
major objective of the conference was to consider, within the framework of 
Marxian and allied theory, the problems connected with the non-European 
world, especially the problem of specifying the historical-structural character 
of the social formations belonging to what is often described these days as 
the ‘third world’. 

This volume has been divided into three sections. The first section contains 
six articles on various problems of theory, related one way or the other to the 
problems of the non-European world. Thus, in the Editor’s Introduction, an 
attempt has been made to warn against the many economistic fetishes that 
continue to diminish much Marxist theoretical work on the pre-capitalist 
societies of the third world. In the next essay, Terrell Carver, while referring 
to the absence in Marx of a coherent theory of the non-European world, 
nevertheless finds in his work some valuable ‘notes towards a theory’. These 
as well as other indications that one can decipher in Marx’s work, Carver 
believes, may provide ‘a research programme’ which may be profitably 
taken up today for a better grasp of the problems of the third world. 

The two articles that follow are related to the problems of anthropology 
vis-a-vis Marxist theory. While in the first of these two essays Cyril Levitt 
evaluates Marx’s relationship with his contemporary evolutionists who had 
written on the early history of mankind and on the orient, John Clammer in 
the second examines the relationship between conventional anthropology 
and Marxist theory and raises a number of questions that call for serious 
consideration, if only to grasp the problems of the third world today. In the 
next article, Miomir Jakšić considers the Marxian theory of modes of pro- 
duction to argue that it is broad enough to encompass the widely divergent 
processes of world-history including the specifically distinctive development 
of the non-European social structures. The notion of the ‘articulation’ of 
different—capitalist and non- oF pre-capitalist modes and forms of 
production in the countries of today’s third world is the subject-matter of the 
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next essay. Its author, Harold Wolpe disposing of the run-of-the-mill 
objections to the articulation theory, forcefully underlines.the need for 
concrete analyses to evaluate” the impact of world-capitalism on class- 
formation and the economic systems in these non-European countries. 

No conference on the historical societies of the non-European world can 
probably do without a reference to the riddle that is called the Marxian 
concept of the Asiatic mode of production. Three articles on this and allied 
problems have been presented in the second section of this volume. In the 
first essay of the section, Heinz Lubasz finds the concept of the Asiatic mode 
of production to be ‘fundamentally flawed’ and ‘profoundly misleading’ as a 
notion relevant to real Asia. In undressing this enigmatic concept in his 
not-the-least-considerable article, Lubasz argues most forcefully that it was 
in looking for capital’s presuppositions that Marx arrived at his notion of the 
Asiatic mode of production, through the double means of dialectical logic 
and retrospective speculation. For Lubasz, the notion can only be viewed as 
Tepresenting—and that too, chaotically—the oldest variety of the aboriginal 
economic conformation of society, the most primitive human community. 

In a way connected with this controversial notion of the Asiatic mode of 
Production is Marx’s conception of pre-colonial India’s village community, 
the ‘original’ form of which constitutes the subject-matter of the next essay. 
An attempt has been made here to differentiate Marx’s views on the original 
or archetypal form of India’s village community from his views on its 
full-blown and mature form and thus to show that the village community of 
India does not represent, in Marx’s eventual finding, an unsophisticated, 
unstratified and unchanging profile of India’s historical society. In the next 
article of the section, Harbans Mukhia examines in the light of empirical 
evidence some of Marx’s well-known pronouncements on pre-colonial India 
and finds that although Marx was not quite correct in his views on the 
question of irrigation vis-à-vis despotism, stagnation of the East or absence 
of landed property, some of his insights and perceptions, unmatched even 
today in their perspicacity, need to be followed up by much historical 
research. 

Six articles have been collected in the third section, which deals mainly 
with some of the key problems of Marxian theory seen in the light of third 
world realities. In the first essay, Bruce McFarlane in looking at the problem 
of transition in third world countries prefers to begin with the basic terms 
and concepts of Marxian problematic rather than go by dependency and 
such-like theories. Rehearsing the classic Dobb-Sweezy debate on the 
European transition to capitalism, McFarlane wonders whether such a 
transition will not be repeated in Asia but immediately finds from the 
experience of certain Southeast Asian countries that there would emerge 
significant differences. The second essay of the section provides a brief but 
knowledgeable report on Marxist work in Colombia. The author, Orlando 
Fals-Borda, shows that although classical Marxian categories have greatly 
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helped the writers of the left to grasp the inner specifics of Colombian 
reality, concrete analyses of that reality have gradually resulted in appre- 
ciable modification in the usual dimensions of such categories as those of 
modes of production, social formations or praxis. 

In a long and perceptive essay on the nature of class and State in con- 
temporary Pakistan, presented as a case-study of the problematic of ‘alter- 
native modes of power,’ Hamza Alavi brings forth, on the basis of a 
considerable amount of empirical material as also his personal experience as 
an official of a Pakistani banking organisation, the concept of ‘overdeveloped 
State’ in the context of the structural imperatives of a peripheral capitalism. 
Opposing the crudely functionalistic interpretations of the State, Alavi tries 
to show that Pakistan’s ‘overdeveloped State’ does by no means represent a 
sturdy civil-social base, but it works and moves in a relatively autonomous 
style, mediating more often than not Pakistan’s three dominant social strata 
and always thrusting its iron hand upon the subordinate classes. In the 
ultimate analysis, however, it reflects its bound role within the set groove 
made out by the logic and imperatives of a peripheral capitalism in the 
contemporary world-structure of imperialism. 

The next essay analyses the process of industrialisation in the non- 
European world, its author Tom Kemp working with the basic Marxian 
categories. Through a survey of the various industrialisation efforts in the 
third world and a review of the theories associated with them and promoted 
in their justification, Kemp finds that all this has brought into being a 
particular pattern of peripheral capitalism, subordinated if only objectively 
to the-structure of world-capitalism, controlled and nursed by today’s multi- 
national corporations. In the fifth article of the section, Ben Fine considers 
certain important issues connected with the problem of socialist construction 
with reference to both non-European and European experience, implicitly 
revealing the problems that may well confront those non-European countries 
which may try to go the socialist way. Finally, in the last essay of the section, 
Peter Manicas justly warns against the dangerous tendency, often seen 
among the third world leftists, to base political strategies upon attractive but 
logically muddle-headed generalisations and stresses the need for concrete 
analyses of specific conjunctures. 

Those who participated in and contributed to the Marx Centennial 
Seminar 1983 at Burdwan University but whose papers could not be 
published in this volume due to various reasons include S.L. Agaev, Institute 


of International Labour Movement at Moscow; Narmal Agarwala, Burdwan 
University; Tarun Kumar Banerjee, B.B. College at Asansol; Rajendra 
Mohan Chakrabarti, Burdwan University, Ramakanta Chakrabarti, 
Burdwan University; B.D. Chattopadhyay, Jawaharlal Nehru University, 
New Delhi; Arvind Das, Centre for Continuing Education, New Delhi; 


Barun De, Centre for Studies in Social Sciences, Calcutta; Surendra Gopal, 
Patna University; Neil Harding, University College of Swansea, Wales; 
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Sudipta Kaviraj, Jawaharlal Nehru University, New Delhi; Iqtidar Alam 
Khan, Aligarh Muslim University; Eric Komarov, Institute of Oriental 
Studies, Moscow; Trevor Ling, University of Manchester; Sudipto Mundle, 
Centre for Development Studies, Trivandrum; Jaganath Pathy, South 
Gujarat University, Surat; A. Rahim, National Institute of Science, 
Technology and Development Studies, New Delhi; Baren Ray, New Delhi; 
Maxime Rodinson, University of Sorbonne-Paris; Ranjit Sau, Indian 
Institute of Management, Calcutta; Nirmal Sengupta, Madras Institute of 
Development Studies; K. Seshadri, Jawaharlal Nehru University, New 
Delhi; and Diethelm Weidemann, Humboldt University, GDR-Berlin. 

As Director of the Marx Centennial Seminar 1983 at Burdwan University 
and as editor of this collection of essays, I consider myself immensely 
privileged to take this opportunity to thank all the contributors and partici- 
pants. I also wish to express my gratitude to the University Grants 
Commission, Indian Council of Historical Research, Indian Council of 
Social Science Research, Indian Council for Cultural Relations, Govern- 
ment of West Bengal, Burdwan University Council as well as numerous 
friends, colleagues and students but for whose support and advice the Marx 
Centennial Seminar would not have been held. Finally, I wish to express my 
indebtedness to Tejeshwar Singh, Sage Publications at New Delhi, whose 
unfailing interest in the project for publication of the seminar papers has 
sustained me, and sustained me well, in the process of editing this work. 


Diptendra Banerjee 
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Some Theoretical Problems 


IN SEARCH OF A THEORY OF 


PRE-CAPITALIST MODES OF 
PRODUCTION 


Diptendra Banerjee 


The Problem 


The Karl Marx Centennial International Seminar organised at Burdwan 
University in March 1983 was prompted by the need to consider, within the 
omnibus framework of Marxian problematic, the many different problems 
of the historical societies of the non-European world. Indeed, the problems 
faced by Marxist theory and practice in respect of these societies are 
becoming increasingly complex today. To a considerable measure, these 
problems are connected with the largely-unresolved question of specifying 
the structural character of contemporary ‘retardation’ of today’s much- 
dishevelled non-European world. And this, despite the ongoing debate 
associated with such notions and theories as those of ‘dependency,’ ‘a 
(capitalist) transition blocked,’ ‘unequal exchange,’ ‘brokerage,’ ‘peripheral 
capitalism,’ the ‘colonial mode of production’ and—the most interesting of 
them all—the ‘articulation of modes of production,’ etc.' Indeed, it has 
become urgent today to consider the problem of structural characteristics of 
these historical societies of the ‘third world,’ even in this infectious age of a 


quaquaversal world-capitalism. : 

As is well known, this high-order perspective of world-capitalism has itself 
provided some of us with a universe of discourse in which an ubiquitous 
world-system under the hegemony of the Western capitalist mode of pro- 
duction (hereafter CMP) has become sort of an active abstraction. It is too 
well-known to recall here many of Marx’s and Engels’s exuberant statements, 


1 Still the best review of the modes of production debate is Aidan Foster-Carter, ‘The Modes 
of Production Controversy,’ New Left Review (hereafter NLR), 107, January-February 1978, 


pp. 47-77- 
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especially in the Communist Manifesto, on how the CMP, originating in 
Western Europe, is apt to conquer and unify the entire world, creating as it 
does ‘a world after its own image’. However, the contrast here is eminently 
with the life-style of the pre-capitalist modes of production (hereafter 
PCMPs), which are characterised by Marx above all as ‘mere local develop- 
ments of humanity’? While’for Marx all the PCMPs are essentially local 
systems, spatially and economically limited, the immanent expansive urges 
of capitalist economy tend for the first time in history to unify the entire 
world, and unify it under its own banner, as it were. Despite the uneven and 
incomplete nature of this unification, of which Marx seems to have been 
fully aware, it must be said that the CMP, propelled continually by its 
immanent universalising tendencies, tries to interlink its strategic parts ina 
way that had never happened earlier, on a scale that had been impossible to 
attain in any previous epoch. The world-historical perspective inaugurated 
by modern capitalism is hence apt to provide us with what has been called a 
macro-framework of theoretical discourse ;* but to stop at this point, as many 
do, is to view Marx hedgingly and one-sidedly. 

If Marx is particularly enamoured of the global significance of Western 
capitalism, he is equally, even more, concerned with the systematic obstacles 
presented to capitalist expansion by at least some of the PCMPs, especially 
by those of the non-European world. Thus, he speaks of the very strong 
barriers built up by ‘the internal solidity and organisation’ of the PCMPs, 
their ‘stubborn resistance’ especially in such Asian countries as India and 
China, to the ‘corrosive influence’ of capitalist world-commerce.’ To be 
sure, Marx is postulating here a struggle between the expansive urges of the 
CMP and the conserving forces of the PCMPs, between these ‘diametrically 
Opposed economic systems’. And, despite capitalism’s universalising 
tendencies, the outcome of this struggle, Marx believes, is dependent in the 
final instance upon the structural specificities of the PCMPs themselves. In 
the Grundrisse, speaking of trade between the producing communities, 
Marx shows that while it ‘dissolves old relations . . . the dissolving effect 
depends very much on the nature of the producing communities between 
which it operates. For example, [it] hardly shook the old Indian communities 
and Asiatic relations generally.” 

Referring to the ideal power of world-commerce in shattering the structural 
bases of the PCMPs long used to producing use-values, Marx takes particular 
care to state in Capital: 

2 “Manifesto of the Communist Party,’ in Karl Marx and Frederich Engels, Selected Works 
(hereafter MESW; in three volumes; Moscow, 1969 f), Vol. 1, p. 112. 

> K. Marx, Grundrisse (Harmondsworth, 1973), pp. 409 f. 

* I. Oxaal, A. Barnett and D. Booth (eds.), Beyond the Sociology of Development (London, 
1973), p. 2. 


* K. Marx, Capital (in three volumes; Moscow, 1965 f), Vol. 3, p. 333. 
© Capital, Vol. 1, p. 765. 
7? Grundrisse, pp. 858 f. 
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To what extent it [i.e., world-commerce] brings about a dissolution of the 
old mode of production depends on its solidity and internal structure. And 
whither this process of dissolution will lead, in other words, what new 
mode of production will replace the old, does not depend on commerce, 
but on the character of the old mode of production itself.* 


In the ancient West, the development of the merchant’s capital merely 
brought forth slavery. In early modern Europe, it would lead to capitalism. 
These results then were produced by forces other than the growth of the 
merchant’s capital. The important factor here is the structural character of 
the concerned PCMP itself, its internal structural solidity or the lack of such 
solidity.’ For Marx, then, what is billed as the first major task is to grasp the 
structural mechanism of a PCMP before one is in a position to assess the 
impact on it of world-capitalism. It is only after this task is completed that it 
will be possible to find out the results of the ‘struggle’ between the two and to 
see if the two are interlocked amid a new mode of ‘articulation’. 

Marx, we know, could not leave behind him a systematic and full-grown 
account of his concept of the PCMPs, explicating in sufficient terms the 
structural mechanism and reproduction of these pre-bourgeois systems of 
production or even the constituents of their infrastructure. And, despite 
many years of Marxist work, the study of the inner structural dynamics of the 
historical societies of pre-capitalist times has not yet been able to extricate 
itself from the theoretical impasse into which it has since fallen. Given the 
tip-toe standardisation that has gradually crept into our much-governed 
Marxist criticism, it is not surprising that the theoretical lesson learnt from 
Marx in regard specifically to the economic rationality of the CMP—the 
significance of capitalism’s independent-economic process of value- 
creation—would be often mechanically applied in the study of the PCMPs as 
well, with a kind of gimcrack results. Indeed, many of us often project into 
the PCMPs what has been achieved for the first time in the CMP—the 
separation of the economic and the extra-economic in the process of 
production—and believe that the Marxian notion of a mode of production, 
irrespective of whether it is a capitalist or a pre-capitalist mode, invariably 
signifies the existence of an exclusively economic mechanism of surplus- 
extraction. Thus, for instance, Barry Hindess and Paul Hirst, beginning with 
such a presupposition, seek to show that even the Marxian notion of the 
Asiatic mode of production would be theoretically a non-starter; for it 
entails merely a general mode of surplus-appropriation through State- 
taxation, by means of the ‘tax/rent couple’—taxes to the State assuming the 
function of rents to the landlords. Property here then must be State property, 
which signifies ‘a legal title imposed on the direct producers by State power’. 
Hindess and Hirst thereafter assert that it is impossible to derive a mode of 

s Capital, Vol. 3, p. 332, emphasis added. 
° Ibid. 
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production from the tax/rent couple as a mechanism of surplus-appropriation, 
for it ‘entails no special mode of appropriation different from the general 
form of all State taxation.’ 

One can visualise such appropriation by the tax/rent couple, they say, 
provided one is pleased to assume that the State in the Asiatic mode of 
production is something different from an instrument of class power and that 
it is an organ just suspended over society. So, they are led to ask: ‘How can 
the State exist in the absence of classes, since in that case it represents 
nothing. . .?’!° 

For many a Marxist, it is true, the State is simply an external instrument of 
class domination, and nothing else besides.'' It would be however interesting 
to note here that even the aforementioned scholars—Hindess and Hirst— 
who reject the conflation of the political instance in determining the 
mechanism of the appropriation of surplus in the Asiatic mode of production 
are themselves compelled, though not very willingly, to explain the character 
of another PCMP, the ancient-Western mode of production, in terms of its 
mode of surplus-extraction by the legal right of citizenship,'? that is to say, 
by a mode in which the legal and political instances enter directly into the 
very constitution of the infrastructure. 

Now, one of the objects of this essay is to question the theoretical and 
methodological wisdom of those fawning Marxist expositions which seek to 
explain the life-style and dynamics of a pre-capitalist mode of production pa 
an exclusively economic process of surplus-appropriation comparable mutatis 
mutandis to that in the CMP. After all, the capitalogic is much too different 
from the inner rationality of the PCMPs. They all boil at different degrees. 
In our study of the PCMPs within the framework of Marxian problematic, I 
therefore suggest that we begin with what is necessary to begin with, that is, 
to review the mode of Marx’s conceptualisation of the pre-bourgeois systems 


‘° Barry Hindess and Paul Q. Hirst, Pre-Capitalist Modes of Production (London, 1975), 
pp. 196 ff. 

1! This is not the place to consider the dialectical complexities of the Marxian concept of the 
State. But it is sufficient to note here, in Passing, that while the State for Marx is certainly an 
instrument of the ruling classes, it will merely be a one-sided view if we say just this and no 
more. In fact, to put it briefly, the State for Marx represents a dialectical interaction ofits three 
interrelated roles—the instrumentalist (i.e., the State as an instrument of the ruling classes); the 
Structuralist (i.e., the State as an objective expression of the existing social structure); and the 
ideal-critical (i.e., the State as signifying a Perpetual tension between the idea of the State as 
Tepresenting society’s universal interests and its actuality as representing the sectional interests 
of the ruling classes). See the excellent essay by D.A. Gold, C.Y.H. Lo and E.O. Wright, 
‘Recent Developments in Marxist Theories of the Capitalist State,’ Monthly Review, 5 and 6, 
1975. 

‘2 B, Hindess and P.Q. Hirst, op. cit., p. 79. The authors are, of course, unhappy with their 
finding and specifically say so. They do not like their own exposition of the mechanism of 
surplus-appropriation in the WAMP by the legal right of citizenship which, they say, ‘conflates 
the (economic) concept of the mode of appropriation of surplus-labour with the concept of its 
(political) conditions of existence’. See ibid., p. 18. 
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of production and then to assess its significance. That is why I begin with a 
brief resumé of Marx’s conceptualisation of the PCMPs—the Asiatic mode 
of production, the antique-Western mode of production and the feudal 
mode of production (hereafter AMP, WAMP and FMP respectively)" — 
and then to present a few observations on how it will be for us to come closer 

_to a viable theory of the PCMPs under the overall guidance of Marxian 
problematic. 


Conceptualisation of the PCMPs 


I Have Tried to show elsewhere" that Marx’s methodology is not empirical- 
evolutionist which starts from the dawn of history and then arrives througha 
chronological-historical scheme to the present reality of his time. Actually, 
it is the present reality of his time, seen as the existential being of the CMP, 
which constitutes for Marx the starting-point of ingui y. Not an accidental 
nor an expedient choice of a research problem, this isa carefully considered 
project, based on the epistemologically crucial decision to begin with a 
causal-systematic exposition of the present reality. 

In the ‘Einleitung’ preceding the Grundrisse, Marx shows that the cate- 
gories men apply to explain a given reality are not only themselves influenced 
by that reality, but their very explanatory task is conditioned by the given 
reality which they seek to explain. Indeed, these categories cannot—it is not 
possible for them to—look beyond that reality. For instance, the category, 
say of ‘transport’ relevant to ancient times, which may mean animal- or 
man-driven boats and carts and the like, cannot look beyond these contrap- 
tions and envisage the use of steamships and automobiles and aeroplanes, 
things which are the subject of the much more developed category of 


13 I do not raise here the poll-parroted question of the logical and/or empirical falsity of any 
of these three major PCMPs as identified by Marx. After all, Marx never discards them in his 
scheme of things either as analytical or as historical constructs. But, of course, none of these 
three PCMPs is actually defined by Marx in sufficient terms. If that is so, it will be the task of 
Marxist theory to construct a fuller conception of these PCMPs, in sufficient terms, within the 
overall framework of Marx’s universe of discourse. Claude Meillassoux’s rather unbuttoned 
statement that it is ‘not Marx’s intention’ to analyse the PCMPs ‘from within’ appears to have 
been made with a great deal of hurry; for, as we shall see, Marx does express his ‘intention’ to do 
precisely that twice, although of course he did not find time to complete the work during his 
lifetime. To assert therefore that Marx’s very approach to the PCMPs is ‘the least Marxist’ does 
not seem to be very appropriate. (See Claude Meillassoux, ‘From Reproduction to Production: 
A Marxist Approach to Economic Anthropology,’ Economy and Society, Vol. 1(1), 1972; 
reprinted in Harold Wolpe (ed.): The Articulation of Modes of Production (London, 1980), 

. 192). 
r ae iowa Banerjee, ‘Historiographical Considerations in Karl Marx’s Theoretical 
Problematic’ (Mimeographed paper presented to the Indian History Congress, Hyderabad 
Session, 1978), part of which was printed as ‘On Marxian Problematic and Methodology,’ 
Society and Change (Calcutta), Vol. 2(3), April-June 1981, pp. 237 ff. 
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modern transport. Thus the categories appropriate to past realities, which 
are simpler and less complex realities, would be necessarily simpler and 
limited categories. The more developed and more complex a historical 
reality, the more adequate and more truthful the categories born of it and 
applied to it. That is to say, the categories appropriate to the more developed 
reality of the present are necessarily more adequate and more concrete than 
the categories expressing the less developed realities of past societies. 

A simple category, Marx shows, might have an independent or natural 
existence antedating the more concrete ones. Take, for instance, money, a 
very simple category. It had existed long before capital or banks came into 
being. It also played an important part in some less mature and simpler 
communities, as with certain ancient and medieval trading peoples. But that 
was simply a matter of marginal and one-sided development. These trading 
peoples, like ‘the gods of Epicurus in the spaces between the worlds,’ 
operated with their carrying-trade on the borders of distant communities 
and could never really affect the inner relations of societies. Money relations 
in the PCMPs, as a matter of fact, remained only marginal; they ‘never took 
the whole of labour’. It is only in the present capitalist society that they could 
attain their full, intensive and extensive, development. Again, one may 
sometimes find that a most developed category (for instance, coöperation), 
ideally the ‘highest’ form of economy, had reached quite a mature state ina 
simpler form of society, say in an ancient ‘Asiatic’ society. But coöperation 
here is a spontaneously, almost naturally, developed disposition, ‘embedded 
by tradition,’ not a historic product. } 

It is generally through history that a simple category would attain its most 
concrete development in a complex and later form of society. Speaking of 
the paradigm of labour, labour sans phrase, a simple abstract category valid 
for all ages and epochs, Marx deals the rapier-stroke that it is in the most 
complex social organisation to date—that is, in bourgeois society of the day, 
that the abstract category of labour attains its ‘richest possible concreteness,’ 
` when labour in general becomes the actuality, with its utter indifference to 
any specific kind and form of labour. Marx, therefore, insists that a simple 
abstract category can be valid only for these concrete conditions." 

These are the considerations which prompt Marx to start from the most 
concrete relations of the contemporary reality of his day. He begins, that is 
to say, with the latest reality in history, for the categories expressing this 
latest reality are those which are generally the most developed, hence most 
accurate and most concrete. To take up a historical-evolutionist mode of 
inquiry, to begin with the dawn of history, is then to throw away the more 
concrete categories in favour of the less concrete. That would be the path of 
abstract thought, a path that rises from the simple to the complex, even 
though it may be in keeping with the actual evolutionary course of human 


4S. ‘Introduction,’ Grundrisse, pp. 102 ff. 
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development. So, Marx begins with the most concrete forms as given in the 
most developed reality to date, the present reality of his day. 

This is also what Engels, despite his fascination for Darwin’s evolutionist 
scheme of inquiry and presentation, is pleased to bear up when he endorses 
what he calls Marx’s logical method which is ‘nothing but the historical 
method, only divested of its historical form and disturbing fortuities,’ which 
is ‘nothing else but the reflection of the historical course in abstract and 
theoretically consistent form’. The ‘theoretical’ consideration of the historical 
Process, enounces Engels, must always be ‘corrected’ in the eye of the 
present reality, a reality that is given by ‘the real course of history itself’. For, 
it is the historically-arisen reality of the present which furnishes the most 
‘mature’ and ‘classic’ form of each category and each instance of the changing 
historical process.'* The present bourgeois reality of Marx’s day, seen as the 
CMP, thus provides the most concrete categories of history up to now. 

And the concrete is concrete, Marx shows, because it is a combination of 
different and diverse determinations, a concentration of many moments. In 
our thought, the concrete reality of the present may well appear as the result 
and culmination of the historical process, not as a point of departure. But, 
since the present for Marx is the most concrete, it is actually ‘the point of 
departure in reality and hence also the point of departure for observation 
[Anschauung] and conception.’”” In Capital Marx likewise observes that 
man’s ‘scientific analysis’ of the forms of social life does not adopt a straight- 
line evolutionary scheme but takes on a directly reverse course. Man does 
not start from the dawn of history but ‘begins, post festum, with the results of 
the process of development ready to hand before him.” 

Thus does Marx start from a critical grasp of the present reality of his day, 
from the existential forms of the CMP. This, however, does not mean that 
Marx keeps himself confined to these forms only; for in his critical- 
existential grasp of the forms of the CMP there soon crops up an after-clap, 
when one finds that an understanding of the distinctiveness and specificity of 
these forms cannot be complete and hence meaningful if these forms are not 
Opposed to and compared with those of other realities and other production- 
systems, of the PCMPs. In a brilliant passage of the first chapter of Capital, 
Marx—in trying to expose the confounding surface mirage of the CMP— 
amply clarifies this important methodological point. The concealment of the 
actual nature of things in the commodity culture of the CMP, Marx says, is so 
Widespread, deep-rooted and inclusive that bourgeois society’s forms of life 
assume almost a natural, if not an immutable, appearance. But, ‘the whole 
mystery of commodities, all the magic and necromancy that surrounds the 


‘© F, Engels, ‘Review of Karl Marx: A Contribution to the Critique of Political Economy,’ 
MESW, Vol. 1, p. 514. 

7 ‘Introduction,’ Grundrisse, p. 101, emphasis added. 

18 Cf. Capital, Vol. 1, p. 75. 
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products of labour as long as they take the form of commodities, vanishes. . . 
as soon as we come to other forms of production.’ 

Marxian method is thus called on to combine dialectically its critical- 
existential grasp of capitalism with capitalism’s critical-historical grasp, so 
that the distinctive mechanism of the CMP is thus revealed in all its specific 
nuances by its contrast with the PCMPs. As I shall try to argue, the same 
contrast is also the essential first step for Marx in grasping the nature of the 
earlier modes of production—the AMP, WAMP and FMP. However, it 
must be kept in mind with profit that only after the present, i.e., the latest 
and most concrete reality is known, can one proceed to grasp the nature of 
history’s earlier realities and the major discontinuities in the historical 
process. Here is involved, to be sure, no easy-going mode of inquiry that 
Starts from the dawn of history, no methodological tranquilliser of an 
additive, historicist evolutionism. Those who have been pleased to discover 
in the Marxian project a rather unnecessary reversion of the historical- 
chronological sequence, a reverse-order methodology that is unwarrantedly 
complicative, do not distinguish between the consequent and the subsequent. 
For, in Marxian dialectic it is the discontinuities of the historical process, 
when seen critically against its continuities, which can invest history’s 
changing epochs with their essential properties. 


Level One: PCMPs vis-a-vis CMP 


Marx begins by showing that the categories which serve as the expression of 
the conditions and organisation of bourgeois society—capitalism’s ‘forms of 
being’—themselves bear ‘the stamp of history’.?° Hence they are capable of 
providing a clue to those of the earlier modes of production, even if as the 
glimpses of a forgotten past. It is after all on their ruins and remains that the 
CMP arises in history, still dragging on many ‘unconquered remnants’. 
Take, for instance, the relics of bygone instruments of labour, which may 
well make possible a technological comparison of the instruments of 
production—a comparison that is surely useful for grasping the nature of the 
quondam historical forms of production.?! Or, again, the present CMP 
might still be developing into explicit significance certain unformed elements, 
what might have been ‘mere nuances’ in the past.?? Thus, for example, the 
‘urban labour’ of medieval Europe, not a predominant form'of labour at that 
time, signifies in the long view ‘a preparatory school’ for the present CMP as 
regards ‘the continuity and steadiness of labour,’ in complete contrast to the 
‘Asiatic’ form and also the Western form of rural labour ‘prevailing in 


\° Ibid., 76, emphasis added. 

2 Capital, Vol. 1, p. 169. 

21 Ibid., pp. 179 f. 

7 ‘Introduction,’ Grundrisse, p. 105. 
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former times, partly even now’.” Likewise, the activities of the ‘self- 
employed possessors of land’ in medieval-feudal Europe, thanks to their 
accumulation of a certain amount of wealth, would signify in many a case ‘a 
nursery school’ for modern capitalist farmers.** That is to say, ‘human 
anatomy contains a key to the anatomy of the ape . . . . The bourgeois 
economy thus supplies the key to the ancient, etc.” 

In itself, however, such a methodological recipe, Marx at once warns us, 
would be wooden and tasteless, like straw. The mere existence or traces of 
certain pre-capitalist elements in bourgeois society cannot ipso facto clarify 
the specific complexion and distinctive mechanism of the PCMPs. For, 
needless to say, these elements of the past may now exist in a stunted form, 
or they may even be crippled—as, for instance, communal property. Hence 
the injunction on the role of the CMP as the open-sesame that can unfold 
and reveal the forms and relations of the PCMPs is to be taken cum grano 
salis, with caution and reserve. The elements of the PCMPs, it is true, may in 
some cases exist in bourgeois society in quite a developed form, but then 
they may also exist now as mere remnants and even distortions, sometimes 
as caricatures as well, of the pre-capitalist relations. In either case, they now 
exist with an essential difference, which for Marx is a matter of crucial 
methodological importance. In the Marxian problematic of the general and 
the particular, if the continuities in history point to the general, it is the 
discontinuities which specify the particular. 

It is this dialectic of continuity/discontinuity in the historical process 
which thus holds a crucial position in Marx’s conceptualisation of the PCMPs. 
It is acommonplace fact that the history of a new epoch signifies on the one 
hand the continuation of ‘the traditional activity in completely changed 
circumstances’ and on the other a modification of ‘the circumstances with a 
completely changed activity’. But, this dialectic of continuity/discontinuity 
is often ‘speculatively distorted so that later history is made the goal of 
earlier history, e.g., the goal ascribed to the discovery of America is to 
further the eruption of the French revolution.’ 

Actually, as Marx shows in The German Ideology, ‘what is designated 
with the words “destiny,” “goal,” “germ” or “idea” of earlier history is 
nothing more than an abstraction formed from later history.” 

Likewise, the usual kind of ‘historical presentation,’ stung as if by the 
splendour of an evolutionist universe of discourse, actually amounts to a 
one-sided exposition of human development in terms of a cumulative 
evolutionism, utterly unmindful of the strategic breaks in the historical 
process, unmindful of history’s remarkable discontinuities. “The so-called 


23 K, Marx, Theories of Surplus Value (hereafter MTSV; in three parts; Moscow, 1963-71), 


Vol. 3, p. 434. 
24 Capital, Vol. 3, p. 799. 
25 ‘Introduction,’ Grundrisse, p. 105. 
26 K, Marx and F. Engels, The German Ideology (hereafter MEGI; Moscow, 1968), p. 60. 
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historical presentation of development is founded, as a rule, on the fact that 
the latest form regards the previous ones as steps leading up to itself . . . and 
it always conceives them one-sidedly.’27 


That is the Procedure of those bourgeois evolutionists and political 


denying that all the PCMPs witnessed some production and circulation of 
commodities; but there only a minor part of the total social production 
would take on the form of commodities. Very much a part of the pre- 
bourgeois reality, though, the Production and circulation of commodities 
would not therefore be capable of unmasking the inner functioning oa 
PCMP. The CMP, on the other hand, is characterised by the generalisation 
of commodity production and circulation. Thus, says Marx: ‘We see here 
how even economic categories appropriate to earlier modes of production 
acquire a new and specific historical character under the impact of capitalist 
production. 28 ae 
It is this functional distinction of categories which must be kept in mind if 
One wishes to grasp the inner mechanism of the changing modes of pr oduc- 
tion in history. Thus Marx insists: ‘One can understand [pre-capitalist] 
tribute, tithe, etc., if one is acquainted with [capitalist] ground rent. But one 
must not identify them.’ r 5 
The present reality of the CMP must then be critically known before its 
comparison with the realities of the PCMPs is possible; one must first grasp 
the nature of capitalist ground rent before it can be brought on to be 
compared, with the pre-bourgeois tithes for instance. Only when, that is, a 
critical theory of the mechanism of the present CMP is established, only 
when the logic of capital’s ‘forms of being’ is comprehended, can one 
understand the nature of the earlier modes of production. Only then can one 
compare and oppose the categories involved and grasp their distinctions. 
27 ‘Introduction,’ Grundrisse, p. 106. 


= K. Marx, ‘Results of the Immediate Process of Production,’ Capital, Vol. 1 (Harmouds- 
worth, 1976), p. 950. 
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That is why Marx insists that if the anatomy of man indicates the anatomy of 
the monkey, ‘the intimations of higher development among the subordinate 
species . . . can be understood only after the higher development is already 


known.’ 
In other words, the antecedent modes of production—the AMP, WAMP 


and FMP—can be grasped and understood only if the logically higher type, 
the CMP, is ‘already known,’ only ifit arrives at its ‘self-criticism,’ only ifit is 
exposed to an immanent critique, in order that the structural discontinuities 
are then brought to light. Thus Marx shows that the Christian religion, only 
when its ‘self-criticism’ has gone some way, asit were, potentially [dynamei], 
could contribute to some extent to an objective understanding of the past 
mythologies. Likewise, only when the ‘self-criticism’ of bourgeois society 
has begun could political economy arrive at ‘an understanding of feudal, 
ancient, oriental economies’.”” 

A critical theory of capitalism, the ‘self-criticism’ of the CMP, is then the 
first precondition to our grasp of the previous modes of production in 
history—the AMP, WAMP and FMP. As is well known, Marx, in his 
analysis of the CMP, does not start from the origin of the capitalist system 
but tries to grasp its inner rationality and dynamics by a logical-dialectical 
sequencing and ranking of the categories involved, not in terms of their 
actual order in historical time, but in terms of their rank and place in the 
actual working and functioning of the CMP. Now, as Marx shows, a critical 
theory of capitalism’s existential being, logically-systematically analysed, 
points to its presupposed past. It is thus essential for comprehending the 
PCMPs. But Marx at once warns us that itis still nota sufficient apparatus for 
exposing the specificities and complexities of the AMP, WAMP and FMP. 
What is also necessary is an analysis of capitalism’s ‘forms of arising,’ which 


then lead us to past forms of history. By 
The categories which express capitalism’s ‘forms of being,’ the character- 
istics of its existence and ‘often only the individual sides of this bourgeois 


economy, must clearly be distinguished from its ‘forms of arising’. The 
former appear in the actuality of historical conditions only when capital has 
come to exist as ‘its own reality’ and ‘the result of its existence’; only when it 


‘proceeds from itself to create the conditions of maintenance and growth’; 


f. Marx is, of course, always showing that bourgeois 


Political economy never ceases to try to establish the permanence and eternity of the CMP by 
describing it as a ‘natural’ system and all earlier economies, especially the FMP with which 
capitalism is still at war, as fully ‘artificial’. In this the bourgeois political economists resemble 
the Christian fathers in their criticism of paganism or the Protestants in their battle against 
catholicism: ‘Every religion which is not theirs is an invention of men, while their own is an 


emanation from God.’ emacs 

But in describing, say, feudalism as ‘artificial,’ that is, man-made, bourgeois political economy 
goes some way in exposing, unwittingly, its very historical character. (See K. Marx, The Poverty 
of Philosophy; K. Marx and F. Engels, Collected Works [hereafter MECW;; in projected fifty 
volumes; Moscow, 1975ff], Vol. 6, P- 174; See also Capital, Vol. 1, p- 81.) 
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only when it is capital; only when capital has grown through the mediations 
of time and space into ‘a one-sidedly higher power’ and has assumed an 
apparently autonomous Personality of its own. These manifestations of 


Is not finished earth, Marx asks, distinct from its historic presupposition, a 
fluid of fire and vapour? Thus, for example, 


While, e.g., the flight of serfs to the cities is one of the historic conditions 
and presuppositions of urbanism, it is not a condition, not a moment of 
the reality of developed cities, but belongs rather to their past pre- 
suppositions, to the presuppositions of their becoming which are 
transcended in their being.?! 


Again, for an example, monetary wealth is ideally a presupposition of 
capital, one of its ‘antediluvian’ forms, and has everywhere performed the 
role of an energetic dissolvent of old relations. But it is not capital. It is to be 
transformed through a historic Process of social change into capital. ‘This 
historic process is not the product of capital, but the presupposition for it. 
And it is through this process that the capitalist inserts himself as (historic) 
middle-man between landed Property, or property generally, and 
labour, ’32 

To overlook this process—the process in which capital’s forms of arising 
are turned into its forms of being through a transformation of the socio- 
economic order—is to fall into the trap of those political economists who 
seek to justify capitalism as ‘an eternal and natural (and not historical) form 
of production’. They try to legitimise capitalism by portraying the conditions 
of its arising as ‘the conditions of its contemporary realisation,’ that is to say, 
by contriving the not-capitalism into a capitalism.” That is also why Marx 
takes Proudhon to task for the latter’s stiff-necked theory of the ‘extra- 
€conomic’ origin of property, by which Proudhon actually implies the landed 
Property emerging from the original, given conditions of human production, 
man on the one side and the earth on the other. These conditions could not 
themselves have been Originally the result of human production. The worthy 
Proudhon’s ‘extra-economic’ origin of landed property thus simply refers to 
the original relations of individuals to ‘the natural objective conditions of 
labour’. What Proudhon would not see is the long-distance historical process 


3 Grundrisse, p. 310. 

3! Ibid., pp. 459 f. 

3 Ibid., p. 505; cf. MTSV, Vol. 3, pp. 468f. 
»? Grundrisse, p. 460. 
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that lies between these initial, naturally-given conditions and the formation 
of capitalism, a process which witnesses the coming into being of the CMP 
through above all the separation of the individuals from the objective 
conditions of their work, wage-labour from capital.”* 

Now, the presupposed forms of capital’s arising clarify the position where 
the present bourgeois society representing a specific mode of production in 
history points backwards to the PCMPs. A correct grasp of the PCMPs is 
hence possible only through an analysis of the historical background of 
capital’s forms of arising, viewed and examined under the direction of the 
prior knowledge of the structural mechanism of the CMP. Methodologically 
speaking, it is at this point that the historical approach enters into the 
inquiry. It is this historical dimension, beginning with a critical grasp of the 
underlying reality of the CMP, that can unmask the logic and rationality of 
the PCMPs, through the critical eye of the present. Witness what Marx says 
in this respect: ‘. . . much more important for us is that our method indicates 
the points where historical investigation must enter in, or where bourgeois 
economy as a merely historical form of the production process points beyond 


itself to earlier historical modes of production.’ pee 
He then adds that a critical grasp, a ‘correct observation and deduction, 
of the ‘laws’ of capitalism, now dialectically related to a critical exposition of 


its forms of arising, can lead to ‘primary equations—like the empirical 
numbers, e.g., in natural science—which points towards a past lying behind 


this system. These indications [Andeutung], together with a correct grasp of 
the present, then, also offer the key to the understanding of the past... °% 
and critical-historical grasps 


Thus what I have called the critical-existential 
of the CMP now combine to constitute a valid dialectical path to determine 
not merely the specificity of the present reality of the CMP but also the 
distinctions among the past modes of production—the AMP, WAMP and 
FMP. To grasp fully the underlying mechanism of the present reality of 
Capitalism is to oppose and refer it to the realities of the past modes of 
Production, so that the distinctive traits of the past forms of reality are also 
revealed in the process. ‘The presentation of the specific, distinguishing 
characteristics is here both the logical development and the key to the 
understanding of the historical development.”*° P R 

Two distinct but dialectically interlocked levels of analysis are thus writ 
large over Marx’s conceptualisation of the PCMPs. The first brings into play 
the use of the concept of the CMP as a methodological indicator to study the 
pre-bourgeois modes of production—the AMP, WAMP and FMP. On this 
level, the distinction between the CMP, on the one hand, and the PCMPs, 
on the other, naturally becomes the major point of emphasis. Indeed, as 
Capitalism is the point of departure, the application of its concept to unmask 


` Ibid., pp. 488 f. 
%5 Ibid., pp. 460 f. 
% Ibid., p. 672. 
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the specifics of the PCMPs has a special significance. Capitalism, as seen by 
Marx, represents a sea-change in history, since ‘in general, production 
resting on capital and wage labour differs from other modes of production 
not merely formally, but . . . presupposes a total revolution and development 
of material production.” 

The universality immanent in the CPM differs toto caelo from the limited 
framework of all earlier PCMPs. That is why Marx seems to have included 
on this level all the PCMPs within a single genre.” In one sense, they 
constitute what Marx calls ‘the first social forms,’ which witness the 
development of man and his creative-productive power ‘only to a slight 
extent’ and ‘at isolated points’. In contrast, the CMP, based on ‘the personal 
independence founded on objective [sachlicher] dependence,’ looks to be ‘a 
system of general social metabolism’. It is ‘the second great form,’ creating 
the presuppositions of the third form, socialism, which is to be based on free 
individuality.°° 

For one thing, it is this perspective—the PCMPs vis-a-vis the CMP—that 
is apt to clear up much of the widely-prevalent confusion, even among many 
a Marxist, on the relationship between the universal and the particular in 
Marxian problematic. It is not very rare even these days to come across 
attempts by writers, à la Theodor Mommsen, to establish the existence of 
capitalist relationship in the pre-modern history of many societies, just 
because they find in them some interplay of money or trade or manufacturing. 
No less rare are a little more sophisticated attempts to explain a society’s 
transition to capitalism as a phenomenon of trade or exchange or money, 


37 Ibid., p. 277, emphasis added. There are numerous similar statements—see, for instance, 
Capital, Vol. 2, p. 37. ; 

3 Some might object to this treatment of the PCMPs almost as a ‘generic’ category, in 
opposition to ‘pure’ capitalism on this plane of Marx’s conceptualisation of the PCMPs, on the 
ground that as the pre-bourgeois modes are themselves different from one another, they cannot 
be considered as belonging to a genre. Witness, however, the procedure Marx himself adopts in 
the second volume of Capital in connection with his study of the movement in circuits of 
industrial capital and hence of capitalist production, in which both the component parts of 
productive capital and the product of the labour-process are derived from and continually 
renewed out of the commodity-market. i re 

Here Marx makes a comparison of the modern capitalist farmer with a traditional peasant. 
The former always buys and sells in the market, while the latter goes to the market as seldom as 
possible and consumes most of his products. The first case would represent money-economy 
and later credit-economy, but the other natural economy. Thus, despite the fact that natural 
economy, money-economy and credit-economy do not signify equivalent phases of develop- 
ment and that while money-economy and credit-economy belong to one genre and natural 
economy to another, Marx does not hestitate to place all three economies ‘in opposition to one 
other’. Money-economy and credit-economy ‘are by no means independent forms of exchange 
vis-a-vis natural economy. With the same justification, one might contrapose as equivalents the 
very different forms of natural economy to those two economies’ (Capital, Vol. 2, pp. 118 f). 
Likewise also the methodological justification of opposing the CMP to the PCMPs, although 
these latter do not represent equivalent phases of development. 

3» Grundrisse, p. 158. 
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rag sia production, or of the production for profit on the market. 
boomed not seen is that capitalism as such requires a new kind of civil-social 
side at anew kind of objective class-structure, in which labour on the one 
secarat WN means of production and of subsistence on the other, being fully 
os i, are mediated by exchange-value. Mere existence or even a large 
esto ative expansion of trade and commerce, usury and banking, urban- 
ri n and manufacturing or the production for profit on the market cannot 
sure that these presupposed forms of capitalism, its so-called ‘antediluvian’ 
wth of the CMP, without 


f production. Only under this 
nships across a ‘civil’ society that is 


on in all its grandeur emerge, leading to and based on an unprecedented 
deen opment of the productive forces through a process of continuous 
ar mulation and technological innovations, called forth by anew system of 
ar aracion of relative surplus labour/product. 
é aor methodological beauty of Marx’s so-called reverse-order pro- 
of eean moves from the concept of capitalism to discover the concepts 
About E E thatit helps to clear up, above all, the persistent confusion 
are cai at are capitalism’s actual forms of being and what are not Or what 
Sie ae its presupposed forms. For, a cri 
E Sr italiety s self-criticism, is apt to demystify the apparently topsy-turvy 
Witho ist relations and see them as a definite structure 0 
telne this critical grasp of the present re 
Ee of the PCMPs would either look 
of the aaa or assume utterly alien shapes. Now tt } : 
the MP is complete and its historical specificity critically ‘known does 
shi porgbility open up on the one side to establish the demystified relation- 
pa Ps of the future, and on the other to grasp the demystified relations of the 
st, the specificities of the PCMPs, due note being taken of the functional 


di i i . . 
istinctions of these relations in the future and past societies. For our 
e stated that it is the leading light of 


haa da Problem, men, it can well b 
fi Txs capitalism-pre-capitalism contraposition which not merely dif- 
erentiates what may be called the not-capi i om capitalism, but also 
provides what Marx calls a ‘key’ to the understanding of the distinctive 


Mechanism and boundary of each of the PCMPs. 


Level Two: Differentiation among the PCMPs 

ae is ‘key’ is, however, to be used in a way that makes possible a clear-cut 

whee of the distinctive mechanism of each of the three PCMPs, a question 
ae at once brings us to the second level of Marx’s conceptualisation of the 

Pre-bourgeois modes of production. This is the level at which we may finda 
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sufficient ground to enter the hallowed quiets of the past, to grasp the inner 
rationality of each of the PCMPs. We are now in the midst of a problem that 
cannot be tackled meaningfully unless sufficient information on these PCMPs 
is organised in terms of a logical-systematic analysis to bring out the inner 
mechanism and dynamics of these modes of production. This is no call for 
empiricism; and I wish to underline the word ‘sufficient’ in the preceding 
sentence. After all, no theory can be built up in mid-air; and a certain 
amount of historical information is essential for concept-formation. 

To be sure, this calls for an inquiry which, on Marx’s own admission, is 
also ‘a work in its own right’;*° and Marx wrote in the Grundrisse and again 
in a letter of February 1858 of his resolve to compose a brief historical . 
account of ‘the development of economic categories or relationships’ .*! This 
work Marx was unable to complete during the rest of his lifetime, although 
towards the last years of his life he had been collecting materials especially 
on the early history of mankind and the ‘Asiatic’ social formations and 
Teviewing them critically, his work being cut short by his death in 1883. In 
the absence of Marx’s promised historical account, we are only left with 
Some suggestive pointers in regard to the inner mechanisms of the PCMPs. 
Some of these statements are explicit but some others are not, although of 
Course these cannot be described, as certain commentators want us to 
believe, as a mere lugged-in collection of some redolent remarks on and 
buried references to the PCMPs. After all, Marx has also provided us with 
certain first-order generalisations about the AMP, WAMP and FMP, which 
can lead to the building up of at least the contours of a fruitful theory of the 
PCMPs in a comparative framework. The task, then, is to complete the 
unfinished work of Marx. 

However, it will be idle to deny in this connection the importance of what I 
have called sufficient empirical information on these pre-bourgeois systems 
of production in Marx’s conceptualisation of them, as a necessary second- 
level requirement, in order to arrive at a meaningful analysis of the social 
totalities of these PCMPs. Without such an analysis based upon sufficient 
empirical data, we shall merely end up with some kind of abstract 
theoreticism.*? That is why even Étienne Balibar’s attempt to build up an 


+ Grundrisse, p. 461; and K. Marx to F. Lassalle, 22 February 1858, in K. Marx and F. 
Engels, Selected Correspondence (Moscow, 1965), p. 104, in which Marx speaks of his plan to 
write a ‘brief historical sketch of the development of the economic categories or relationships’. 

“" See note 40 above. 

“ The most notable kind of this form of anti-history and abstract theoreticism that has come 
our way in recent years is that of Barry Hindess and Paul Hirst who, in their declared battle 
against teleological and historicist viewpoints, eventually end up by throwing away Eg baby 
along with the bathwater. In their extraordinary zeal for building up theory for theory s sake, 
they not merely demolish the status of the historian but also spirit away the Practical significance of 
history itself. Marxian theory, they say, has ‘no necessary connection with the Practice of the 
historian’; for ‘the historian’s conception of his object and his method of knowing is necessarily 
an empiricist one. . . . History is condemned by the nature of its object to empiricism.’ 
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abstractly theoreticist construct of a five-term explanatory model for all 
historical modes of production has been justly characterised by André 
Glucksmann as ‘an evasive analysis’. For Balibar, these five structural terms 
are three ‘elements’ (workers or labour force; means of production or object 
and means of labour, and non-workers appropriating the surplus); and two 
relations’ of real appropriation (production process [which refers mainly to 
the forces of production]; and property relations or exploitation process or 
relations or production generally). Now, it is true that Balibar’s explication 
correctly highlights the distinctiveness of the CMP which, unlike any other 
mode of production, is based on an autonomous (economic) process of value 
creation, and which radically separates workers from the means of production 
and subsistence. It has been possible now to say this, and more, about the 
functioning of the CMP and its distinctive traits because capitalism has 
already been grasped as a totality, thanks to Marx’s elucidation of its ‘laws of 
motion’ in the midst of the complexities of a social whole. From Balibar’s 
analysis, however, the same cannot be said about the PCMPs in general or 
about any of them in particular. Unless the analysis of the ‘social whole’ of 
these PCMPs is first completed on the basis of sufficient historical infor- 
mation, Glucksmann shows, one cannot possibly grasp the essential 
mechanism of their reproduction. Hence Balibar’s project of a five-term 
comparative analysis of the different modes of production in history turns 
itself into, in Glucksmann’s phrase, ‘an indeterminable comparativism,’ that 
is, in the default of a theoretical construct based on sufficient historical data 
determining the concrete combination of the necessary terms in each of 


these given modes of production.“ 


That is why: 


Marxism, as a theoretical and political practice 


historical writing and historical research. The study ien I 
also politically, valueless. The object of history, the past, no matter how it is conceived, 
cannot affect present condition. . - - It is not ‘the present,’ which the past has youchsafed to 


allow us, but the ‘current situation’ which it is the object of Marxist theory to elucidate and 
of Marxist practice to act upon. (B. Hindess and P.Q. Hirst, op. cit., pp- 308 ff.) 

y even see in it the trailing cloud of that kind of 
ch on many an occasion spoke both Marx and 
hich moves on the basis of ad hoc presencism, 
d ‘current situation,’ may bring disasters 
ould be utterly nescient of the space that is 


, gains nothing from its association with 
of history is not only scientifically, but 


A grand pronunciamento indeed! One ma: 
impetuous and romantic activism against whi 
Engels, and later Lenin. A Marxist practice W 
within the cooped-up frontiers of the unpedigree! 


especially in the non-European countries, for that wi ; the. 
occupied by history in Marx’s theoretical problematic of the third world societies, much of 
which still lack their appropriate historical-structural analyses. A grasp of the so-called ‘current 


situation’ is no grasp at all if it is not based on those immanent terms of Marxian theory which 


view the present as history. 


“ Étienne Balibar, ‘On the Basic Concepts of 
and Étienne Balibar, Reading Capital (London, 1970), Part MI. 
ist Structuralism,’ NLR, 72 March-April 1972, 
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It will have been already obvious that-beginning with the most concrete 
Categories of capitalism and their contrast with those of the PCMPs, Marx’s 
mode of conceptualisation arrives at a point where a certain minimum of 
empirical data regarding the various PCMPs have to be brought under the 
critical eye of the project to decipher their essential mechanisms of re- 
Production. As in the case of Marx’s logical, systematic and non-random 
analysis of the CMP, here also the task begins with the postulation of certain 
initial presuppositions, derived not merely logically but also from such 
available empirical-historical information as had enabled Marx to build up 
the theoretical construct of the AMP, WAMP and FMP. Methodologically, 
as Marx explains the point, although in a different context, ‘all of these fixed 
presuppositions themselves become fluid in further course of development. 
But only by holding them fast at the beginning is their development possible 
without confounding everything.’ 

This means, in other words, provisional simplification at the initial stage 
of inquiry. That is say, the course of further investigation, based on sufficient 
data, may bring forth modifications of the initial construct, leading even to 
paradigmatic shifts, It is now known that Marx, during the last years of his 
life, once again took up this work of extending the substantive basis of at 
least one of the PCMPs—the Asiatic mode of production or, what is its 
life-blood, the Indian or oriental village-community. Any exposition hence 
of the mode of Marx’s conceptualisation of the PCMPs must throw into bold 
relief its two complimentary but hierarchically related levels—first, the 
PCMPs as viewed in contraposition to the CMP, the result largely of a 
logical-systematic abstraction made on the basis of certain initial pre- 
suppositions founded on a preliminary review of the empirical data; and 
secondly, the internal differentiation within the category of the PCMPs— 
i.e., the internal distinctions among the AMP, WAMP and FMP—based on 
such empirical substantiation as may be necessary to unmask the hidden 
mechanism of each of these modes of production, under the ‘guidance’ of 
the knowledge derived from the first level of Marx’s conceptualisation, 
critically underlining the historically specific nature of the CMP and the 
PCMPs. Only then—and not by a mechanical application of the 
capitalogic—can we probably arrive at what Lukács calls the significance of 
a specific combination of particular categories and particular sectors in every 
pre-capitalist society seen as a whole: 


From the standpoint of an understanding of how the pre-capitalist societies 
were really constituted these quantitative gradations [i-e., those between 
immediate and mediated effects of the economic moment on other extra- 
economic institutions and forces of society] signify qualitative differences 
which are expressed epistemologically as the hegemony of completely 


43 Grundrisse, p. 817. 
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and as the completely different functions 
framework of society as a whole. Even in 
into béing.** 


different systems of categories 
of particular sectors within the 
economics qualitatively new laws come 


Indeed the importance of sufficient empirical information in determining in 
a logical, systematic and non-random way the nature of the function of 
Particular categories and particular sectors in a PCMP is best shown by 
Marx’s own experience itself. As is well known, in his works of the 1840s, 
wherever Marx wished to list the historical modes of production, he would 
mention only two such pre-bourgeois modes—the WAM and the FMP. It 
was only in the 1850s that Marx, while workingin the British museum, added 
me notion of the Asiatic mode of production to his list of the PCMPs, after 

e had acquired new information on certain parts of the non-W 
whose inner life-style for him was distinctly different from that of the 
Pre-bourgeois West. All the rest of his life Marx kep i in thi 
new-found notion of the AMP, trying as he did especially during the last 
years of his life to look for sufficient empirical data fora logical-systematic 
organisation of the notion. This refers to Marx’s intensive use and highly 
critical reception of the materials available to him during those years, aS 
shown by his draft letters to Vera Zasulich and his critical note 
Kovalevsky, Morgan, Maine, Phear, Lubbock and others. This work, we 
know, remained unfinished; but a new been brought into 
being, the perspective of what I have ¢ of Marx’s 


Conceptualisation of the PCMPs. 


Against Economistic Fetishes 
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infrastructure in our study of the PCMPs. The truth, however, seems to be 
that in pre-bourgeois times, when the appropriation of surplus takes place 
through extra-economic coercion, the separation of the economic and the 
extra-economic could never have been well-articulated. What, therefore, 
follows here is a brief observation on the need to keep open the logical- 
theoretical possibility of explaining the process of production and reproduc- 
tion of a PCMP in terms of a convergence not merely of the economic but 
also of the extra-economic moments. 

The basic contrast between capitalism and the pre-bourgeois systems of 
production is the chief pointer here—the contrast between the universalisation 
of the economic moment in the former and the unclarified nature of the 
economic determinations in the latter. Thus, one is called on to explain 
specifically why it is possible to state, in Marxian terms, that socialism is 
capitalism in potentia, judged, that is, from the point of view of the purely 
economic momentum of the latter, while it is not likewise possible to assert, 
for instance, that the FMP in Western Europe created a kind of economic 
forces and relations of production which led on irresistibly to the CMP. 
Witness that despite recurrent debates on the problem, no one has been so 
far able to demonstrate convincingly that the transition from feudalism to 
capitalism in the West was a logically inevitable outcome of the economic 
rationality of the FMP. Witness also that while it is quite in order for Marx to 
grant the role of capitalism’s ‘grave-diggers’ to a class born of it—the 
proletariat—which has no vested interest in the capitalist status quo, it is not 
possible to assert, on the other hand, that the ‘agents’ of the transition from 
the FMP were its own oppressed classes like the peasants and serfs but anew 
class of the bourgeosie born amid the hole-and-corner of society. I have 
already referred to a passage in the Grundrisse in which Marx states that 
seen from the standpoint of the individual and his changing relationships in 
history, the pre-capitalist systems of production constitute the first social 
forms, while the CMP constitute the second and socialism the third stage. 
There Marx also adds unambiguously that ‘the second stage [i.e., capitalism] 
create the conditions for the third [i.e., socialism],’ but does not assert that 
the first stage, represented by the PCMPs, leads on inevitably to the second 
stage, capitalism.“ A world of difference occurs with the emergence of the 
CMP—and with the universalisation of its economic imperatives. It is only in 
the CMP, because of its economic universality, that the forces and relations 
of production can grow and develop in a manner that is independent either 
of the idiosyncrasies of the contingent factors or of the peculiarities of the . 
natural, geographical and historical influences, 

In any case, it is necessary to keep in mind that the economic infrastructure 
in the PCMPs is not as distinctly independent of their political and other 
extra-economic conditions of existence as in capitalism. Also, most 


“7 Grundrisse, p. 158. 
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production in these PCMPs is mediated by use-value; and hence the priorities 
of social production here could not have been necessarily connected with the 
goal of maximisation of individual or social wealth. By contrast, as the CMP 
is always mediated by exchange-value, it is compelled to try to develop 
continually its productive forces and labour productivity. To produce more 
and more, you need to reduce your necessary labour time or to have more 
production in the given time; but these cannot be attained without continual 
innovations in the productive forces. Naturally, the surplus labour/product 
here can be achieved mainly by shortening the necessary labour time through 
social or economic or technical methods, so that the workers’ subsistence 
can be produced in a shorter time. That, as is well known, is what Marx calls 
relative surplus labour/product, which can be achieved only through 
systematic improvements in the processes of labour. Tne CMP is thus 
compelled to represent a systematic tendency of unprecedented material 
development through an unprecedented pace of change. 

The activities of men in pre-bourgeois societies, on the other hand, are not 
objectively influenced by such socio-economic compulsions. If some ruling 
groups in the PCMPs need money for one reason or the other, they would 
generally resort to an increase in what Marx calls absolute surplus labour/ 
product, not usually trying to bring about qualitative innovations in the 
forces of production but by forcible methods, by extending the working-day, 
by intensifying the process of work, by reducing the real wages of the 
producers, or simply by corvee-drafts. As brilliantly shown by Robert 
Brenner, both the ruling groups and the actual producers here have a direct, 
non-market access to the means of production and the means of subsistence, 
with the result that their survival and reproduction are not dependent upon 
the sale of their products in the market, not to speak of a competitive 
market. They need not trade, as in capitalism, their means of subsistence 
and means of production; for they would produce mainly for use. They are 
not, therefore, called on to compete in terms of their productive powers, 
with the aim of selling their products in the market and making a viable 
profit. Indeed, the market cannot exert an appreciable pressure upon them 
for improving their means of production in order to compete and survive. 
Even the impact of technological innovations on the productive forces in the 
PCMPs, for the same reason, could have been only sporadic. In such 
situations, needless to add, neither the ruling groups nor the actual producers 
would feel any urge for developing material production by means of a 
continual process of innovations to increase relative surplus labour/ 
product.** 

It follows, therefore, that the objective priorities of men in pre-bourgeois 
societies, the priorities of their social production, must have been something 
radically different from what today we call ‘development’ or the creation of 

48 Cf. Robert Brenner, ‘The Origins of Capitalist Development: A Critique of Neo-Smithian 
Marxism,’ NLR, 104, July-August 1977, especially pp. 31 ff. 
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material wealth. It is no puzzle hence that the pre-capitalist ideology would 
` generally uphold the value of a way of living which is concerned not so much 
with the production of wealth as, for example, with the creation of good 
citizens. The human being is the ideal aim of production here—at least on 
the ideological level—and this for Marx seems to have been very lofty when 
compared to the modern capitalist world, ‘where production is the aim of 
mankind and wealth is the aim of production’.” 

This is not to imply, by any means, that the activities of men in the PCMPs 
take place not within a definite framework of material-economic conditions. 
As is well known, Marx himself takes issue with the rather facile view that it 
was catholicism in the European middle ages and politics in the ancient West 
which were the predominant determinants of social life. And he states: 


This much, however, is clear that the middle ages could not live on 
Catholicism nor the ancient world on politics. On the contrary, it is the 
mode in which they gained a livelihood that explains why here politics, 
and there Catholicism, played the chief part. For the rest, it requires but a 
slight acquaintance with the history of the Roman republic, for example, 
to be aware that its secret history is the history of its landed property.*° 


Likewise, as is also well known, although for Marx personal dependency 
relationships characterise the social relations of production in all the PCMPs, 
he does show that these relationships, at a certain stage, also assume an 
objective character ‘within their own sphere’—for éxample, the growth of 
landownership out of purely military relations of subordination.” In reality, 
the individuals in their relationships move within a highly restricted sphere 
in pre-capitalist times; and in their social relations, they ‘enter into 
connection with one another only as individuals imprisoned within a certain 
definition, as feudal lord and vassal, landlord and serf, etc., or as members 
of a caste etc. , or as members of an estate, etc.’ Here the ‘definedness’ of the 
individuals appears as the personal limitation and restriction of one individual 
by another.*? 

It will be readily seen that the materiality that is apparently masked by the 
defined and fixed personal relationships of the PCMPs has only an unclarified 
economic character, encumbered as these social relations are under the 
influences of nature, the community, politics and other extra-economic 
moments. In contrast, the productive activities of men enter into a world of 
abstract economic forces in the CMP; and all the earlier fixed and historic 
personal relationships of dependence are now submerged in the generality 
of objective-economic dependency relationships. Here, ‘activity, regardless 

+ Grundrisse, pp. 487 f. 
50 Capital, Vol. 1, p. 82n. 
s! Grundrisse, p. 165. 

52 Ibid., pp. 163 and 164. 
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of its individual manifestation, and the product of activity, regardless of its 
Particular make-up, are always exchange value; and exchange value is a 
generality, in which all individuality and peculiarity are negated and 


extinguished.’ 

This is surely far from the pre-capitalist situation in which the individual as 
a member of the family, clan, caste or community directly reproduces 
himself, and his activity is bound to a specific form of labour, determining his 
relations with others in society in terms of that specific form.® In the capital 
relation, on the other hand, the economic forces of production appear ‘as a 
world for themselves,’ determining the entire make-up of social relations. 
No longer the forces of the individuals, these are now the productive forces 
of pure private property, of pure exchange-value. Thus here the productive 
forces become an independent totality and assume an utterly material form. 
‘Never, in any earlier period, have the productive forces taken on a form so 
indifferent to the intercourse of individuals as individuals, because their 
intercourse itself was formerly a restricted one.’ 

In the PCMPs, the self-activity or labour of the individuals remains largely 
Separated from the production of material life, in the sense that labour and 
Material production might have ‘devolved on different persons’. Also, 
because of the ‘narrowness’ of the individuals, material production would 
then be considered as ‘a subordinate mode of self-activity’. Now, in the 
CMP, the divergence is so great that material life appears to be the end and 
labour—that human self-activity which produces the material life—appears 


to be the means.** As Lukacs lucidly explains 


in pre-capitalist society the particular aspects of the economic process (as, 
for instance, interest-bearing capital and the production of commodities 
itself) remain separate from each other in a completely abstract way 
which permits neither an immediate interaction nor one that can be raised 
to the level of social consciousness. On the other hand, some of these 
aspects join with each other or with non-economic factors in the economic 
process to form—within such social structures—an indissoluble unity (for 
example, handicraft and agriculture on the feudal manor, or tax and rent 


in Indian serdom).** 


For Marx, it is only in the CMP that the purely economic process of 
value-creation becomes clarified and independent for the first time in 
human history. The rise of the CMP thus shows the first great discontinuity 
in history—the fullest ‘transformation of the individual relationship into its 
Opposite,’ the abstract impersonal material relationship. ‘In the present 


5 Ibid., p. 157. 


5 MEGI, pp. 83f. ? ] ; 
5 George Takács op. cit., p. 230. One may, of course, take issue here with Lukács’ phrase 


‘Indian serfdom’; but there cannot be any dispute with the main point made in this passage. 
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[i.e., bourgeois] epoch, the domination of material conditions over indi- 
viduals . . . has assumed its sharpest and most universal forms.’** 

It follows that the domination of material-economic forces would be less 
sharp and less universal in the PCMPs; these material-economic forces 
would then require various extra- and non-economic moments for their 
emergence, in determining the style of production and activity in pre- 
bourgeois times, in determining their modes of production. 

And there are plenty of pointers in Marx in this respect, of which I shall take 
but one to illustrate. Although Marx did not define in sufficient terms any of 
the three PCMPs mentioned by him, we have his critique of Kovalevsky’s 
description of India and Algeria as ‘feudal’. This is certainly not a full scale 
critique nor is it a sufficient definition of the FMP; it only consists of a few 
incidental remarks in his notes on Kovalevsky. But even that would sustain my 
point. The implicit but obvious significance of these incidental remarks on the 
Russian’s characterisation of India and Algeria as ‘feudal’ is that Marx consi- 
ders it important to show the convergence both of the economic and the 
extra-economic forces in the very constitution of the feudal infrastructure. 

Witness the following points of Marx’s criticism of Kovalevsky. First, he 

rebukes the Russian sociologist for not seeing that land in India (which 
Kovalevsky terms ‘feudal’) is not as ‘noble’ in character as not to be alienated 
to commoners, while in the FMP of the West it is ‘the poetry of the soil’ 
(Bodenpoesie) which makes it too prized to be alienated to the common 
people who worked it. Marx then adds that serfdom, ‘an important element 
in feudalism,’ performs no crucial role in India; that the existence of the ikta 
or benefice system (grants for military service) in India by no means proves 
that medieval Indian society is feudal, for such things can be found in ancient 
Rome as well and Roman society surely is not feudal; that the same is also 
the case with the ‘sale of offices’ which, in fact, is not found everywhere in 
India; that the picture of administration of justice, especially in civil law, in 
Mughal India is totally different from that in the feudal system in Europe, 
where the superior lord could not enter the jurisdictional domain of his 
vassal; that ‘a great source’ of Europen feudalism is obstructed in India, for 
political power here is not subject to ‘division among the sons’; that the role 
of European feudal nobility as protectors of free and unfree peasants is 
almost insignificant in India; that the imposition of the Islamic kharadj by 
the Muslim rulers in India makes Indian property ‘as little feudal as the 
impot foncier (land tax) makes the French landed property feudal’; and that 
the military colonies called zmala which were introduced by the Turks in 
North Africa as means of protection against rebellions can never be called 
feudal, as is done by Kovalevsky, who ‘baptises’ these as feudal ‘on the bad 
ground that out of them—under other circumstances—the Indian jagirs 
could have developed something similar.’*’ 

56 MEGI, p. 494, emphasis added. 

57 K. Marr, ‘Excerpts from M.M. Kovalevskij (Kovalevsky), Obscinnoe Zemlevadenie,’ in 
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Likewise, Marx notes from John Budd Phear, who also would sometimes 
describe the village community in Bengal as feudal,“ that 


Mr La Touche’s Settlement Report of Ajmere and Mhairwarra . . . falsified 
the facts by the phraseology borrowed from feudal Europe. . . . In 
Europe, in contradistinction to the East, in place of the produce [type of] 
tribute was substituted a dominion over the soil—the cultivators being 
turned out of their land and reduced to the condition of serfs or labourers. 
In the East, under the village system, the people practically governed 


themselves. . . .°° 


To be sure, these incidental comments of Marx in his notes on Kovalevsky 
and Phear do not exhaust his characterisation or even his definition of 
feudalism in contrast to Indian economy based upon the village community. 
Nonetheless, they unmistakably show that Marx is not ready at all to define a 
PCMP like feudalism exclusively in terms of its economic imperatives. 
Attracting our attention to the problem, Perry Anderson brings out in the 
following sentence what he considers the characteristics of feudalism implied 


in the aforementioned statements of Marx: 


ves the juridical serfdom and military 


protection of the peasantry by a social class of nobles, enjoying individual 
authority and property, and exercising an exclusive monopoly of law and 
private rights of justice, within a political framework of fragmented 
sovereignty and subordinate fiscality, and an aristocratic ideology exalting 


rural life. 


. . . feudalism typically invol 


‘It will be seen at once how remote this 
from the few, simple tabs since often 
1’. The point to remember here is 


Anderson then rightly comments: 
comprehensive heuristic schedule is 


used to label a social formation as feuda 
that Marx himself is describing a PCMP, that is, the feudal mode of produc- 


tion, not solely in terms of its economy but also in its intimate combination 
with various extra-economic institutions and ideologies! 

There is no virtue, then, in an economised theory. Despite our long- 
standing obsession with a simple infrastucture-only mode of discourse, it is 
necessary to underline that the Marxian postulate of the economic moment 
as the determinant of a mode of production has no naturalistic connotation. 
It is both from theory and history that this postulate is derived by Marx. Its 


5° Thus, for example, while describing the village professions—barbers, washermen, 


carpenters, blacksmiths, priests, ete.—who possessed portions of village land with very low or 
no rent, Phear designates Bengal’s village community as ‘feudal,’ to which Marx is constrained 
to quip at once that ‘this ass Phear calls the constitution of the [Indian] village feudal’. (See 
‘Marx’s Excerpts from John Budd Phear, The Aryan Village,’ in Lawrence Krader (ed.), The 
Ethnological Notebooks of Karl Marx (Assen, 1974), Part Il, p. 256.) 

5 Ibid., especially pp. 283 f. 
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formulation in the ‘Preface’ to A Contribution to the Critique of Political 
Economy (1859), which unfortunately has become the chief source of our 
confusionist error in this regard, by no means legitimises a dreary 
concentration-camp under the rule of a universal ‘economic law’ of historical 
development and change. The postulate of the economic infrastructure as 
the basic determinant of a mode of production is related by Marx to a specific 
historical content, that of the modern bourgeois mode of production, the 
given object of Marx’s study and investigation. For, it is in the bourgeois 
mode of production that the process of value creation becomes for the first 
time in history a purely economic process, when labour-power becomes a 
purchasable and salable commodity, when the relationship between the 
producers and the means of production is mediated by pure exchange, and 
when—that is to say—the economic moment has become fully autonomous 
and independent. A product of and a precondition to the specific bourgeois 
relations of the CMP, the clarification and generalisation of the economic 
moment therefore provides Marx with the inner principle of a methodology 
suitable for the critique of this particular historical content, the capitalist 
mode of production. Thus was form united with content, the method of 
investigation with the object of study—the centrepiece of Marx’s dialectical 
methodology. It follows e contrario that the PCMPs, in which the economic 
moment is not clearly separated from the extra-economic conditions of their 
existence, must call for a method that would take due and critical note ofa 
process of production and reproduction in which the economic and extra- 
economic factors might well have been largely undifferentiated.” 

No one denies that there always exists a material-natural substratum 
independent of man’s wish; it is like the ‘Ol’ Man River . . . he keeps on 
rollin’ along,’ whether you like it or not. No one denies that a man must first 
of all eat to live or that a society must first have to exist in the material sense. 
The production of material existence is of course the given constant of all 
modes of production. And being the invariant of all forms of human 
production, it only points to the general and is in itself incapable of 
unmasking the specifics of a particular mode of production. Witness that it is 
for insisting upon such wooden materialism that Marx scoffs, for example, at 
Adolph Wagner's ‘immortal discovery that in all circumstances man must 
eat, drink, etc.’ Such tautologies can take us nowhere, as Marx himself 
points out while speaking about the grand factual discovery that every 
pre-bourgeois mode of production must have its own economy and its own 
economic foundation.® If the hidden history of the PCMPs lies in the secret 
of their land relations, then the question of specifying their distinctive 


*! Diptendra Banerjee, ‘On Marxian Problematic and Methodology,’ Society and Change 
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mechanism of production and reproduction resolves ultimately, in Marx’s 
view, into the question of how in actuality was the surplus extracted from the 
agricultural producers. To be sure, it is more than implicit in Marx that this 
extraction of surplus could take place in the PCMPs through the means of 
non-economic coercion, alongside the economic compulsions. The task then 
amounts to specifying how the actual-historical reproduction of the PCMPs 
and their transition over time can be grasped in terms of a specific process in 
which what are normally called the infrastructure and the superstructure are 
mixed up and interlocked in each of the PCMPs. In other words, no 
typological construct of the PCMPs can afford to overlook this largely- 
undifferentiated presence of economic and extra-economic moments in the 
very heart of the determinate mode of production. 


* Capital, Vol. 3, p. 791; cf. Vol. 1, p. 217; and Vol. 2, pp- 36f. 
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MARX AND NON-EUROPEAN 
DEVELOPMENT 


Terrell Carver 


orist of capitalist society. This may seem at 


first glance to be an uncontroversial statement; but in fact it bears closer 
examination, because only then can we see his work on non-capitalist 
society, including all non-European societies of his time, in appropriate 
perspective. Marx’s theory of capitalist society is itself held together by a 
rigorous theory of the commodity, the ‘particular’ from which in due course 
emerges the ‘general’ deductions that comprise the laws of capitalism.' These 
are, of course, the familiar propositions concerning value, surplus value, 
rate of exploitation, cost price, price of production, the tendency of the rate 
of profit to decline, etc. But do his views on non-capitalist societies have the 


same character? 

My purpose here is not to rehearse Marx’s work on capitalist society nor to 
assess its accuracy or strengths and weaknesses,? but to suggest a contrast 
between his highly developed theory of capitalism, necessarily and self- 
consciously based on European and particularly British experience, and 
Marx’s work on society in general as well as non-capitalist past, present and 
indeed future societies. ; 

Future society, in this context, can be quickly dealt with: Marx’s hints on 
communist society are merely hints. He never claimed to predict the future 
in detail; and this was never a feature of his work. His disdain for theory too 
far removed from present proletarian practice was well advertised in his 
Critique of the utopians. 

1 Karl Marx, Preface to A Contribution 
Preface), in K. Marx and F. Engels, Selected 
1968), p. 181. 
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Marx Was par excellence a the 
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At certain points within his work on capitalist society, Marx commented 
on society as such, notably in Capital, where he considered ‘the labour 
process independently of any specific social formation,’ concluding that it is 
‘the everlasting nature-imposed condition of human existence, and it is 
therefore . . . common to all forms of society in which human beings live.” 
To this general view—that the labour process, as correctly specified, is 
common to all forms of society—Marx added the further claim that there is a 
form of labour which ‘is an exclusively human characteristic’. Two or three 
other comments—the difference between ‘the worst architect’ and ‘the best 
of bees,’ his agreement with Benjamin Franklin that man isa‘ “tool-making 
animal”,’ the observation that there are merely ‘instinctive forms of labour ... 
on the animal level’—lead to the conclusion that for Marx it is the human 
labour process that marks the decisive line between human and animal life. 
So he wrote: ‘Man not only affects a change of form in the materials of 
nature; he also realizes his own purpose in those materials.’ 

This is a ‘conscious’ purpose to which the will is subordinated ‘with the 
rigidity of a law’ for ‘the entire duration of work’. What therefore distin- 
guishes man, or as itis put in The German Ideology, what happens when men 
distinguish themselves from animals, is that the ‘purposeful will’ is applied 
when the labour process operates in production—‘the metabolism between 
[man] himself and nature’. ‘The labour process,’ Marx concluded, i ‘is 
purposeful activity aimed at the production of use-values,’ ‘an appropriation 
of what exists in nature for the requirements of man.” 

Logically there is no need for Marx to have developed theories other than 
his general view of the labour process and the detailed specification of the 
laws of capitalist society, the principal object of his studies, arising as early in 
his career as the investigative journalism of 1842, just as Marx himself 
indicated in his autobiographical sketch of 1859. His engagement with 
‘so-called material interests’ and his subsequent articles on contemporary 
conditions provided the first occasions for occupying himself with ‘economic 
questions’.> 

Politically the hints about communist society were probably advisable, 
given Marx’s commitment (as early as 1842, according to Engels‘) to 
communism as the abolition of private property. Intellectually Marx’s view 
that capitalism was historically transitory, rather than the inescapable mode 
of organising all human life, could be supported by an elaboration of other, 
non-capitalist ways in which human society was or is carried on. Within the 


* Karl Marx, Capital (translated by Ben Fowkes; Harmondsworth, 1976), Vol. 1, pp. 283, 
290. 

* Ibid., pp. 283-91; Karl Marx and Frederick Engles, The German Ideology, in K. Marx and 
F. Engles, Colleted Works (hereafter MECW; in projected fifty volumes; London, 1975 ff), 
Vol. 5, p. 31. 


5 Preface, MESW, p. 180. 
° Frederick Engles, Progress of Social Reform on the Continent, MECW, Vol. 3, p. 406. 
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discussion in Capital we find precisely this argument: ‘different economic 
epochs’ may be distinguished from the capitalist production of commodities 
that Marx examined, using England ‘as the main illustration’ and advising 
German readers (and others), ‘De te fabula narratur” 

That there are or were other modes of production does not in itself prove 
that capitalism is transitory. The claim that capitalist collapse and inevitable 
proletarian revolution could establish communist society merely becomes 
more plausible. Publicising the claim would make this course of events more 
likely; and that illustrates the reflexive or interactive character of Marx’s 
social theory. Theoretical knowledge on its own is insufficient in itself to 
change reality, as Marx noted in his comment that the solution, in Capital, to 
the mystery of value ‘by no means banishes the semblance of objectivity’ 
possessed by value-relations in commodity production, just as ‘the scientific 
dissection of the air into its component parts left the atmosphere itself 
unaltered.” Yet he laboured to see Capital (and other works) through the 
press; and he himself produced two popularisations of this critique of 
political economy for working class audiences—Wage-Labour and Capital 
and Value (or Wages), Price and Profit. In that light the conditional clauses 
of the Communist Manifesto make much more sense: 


If the proletariat during its contest with the bourgeoisie is compelled, by 
the force of circumstances, to organise itself as a class, if, by means ofa 
revolution, it makes itself the ruling class, and, as such, sweeps away by 
force the old conditions of production, then it will, along with these 
conditions, have swept away the conditions for the existence of class 


antagonisms and of classes generally.” 


Thus Marx’s work on modes of production other than capitalism plays a 

supportive role intellectually and politically in his overall scheme—a specifi- 
cation and exposé of capitalism as a distinctive, transitory system for 
organising production in society, the precise way in which more and more 
people are coming to work for the benefit of others. 
e various economic formations of society—the 
distinction between for example a society based on slave-labour and a 
society based on wage-labour—is the form in which this surplus labour is 
in each case extorted from the immediate producer, the worker.’ 
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7 Capital, Vol. 1, pp- 90, 167, 286. t 
® Karl Marx and Frederick Engles, Manifesto of the Communist Party, MESW, p. 53, 


emphasis added. 
° Capital, Vol. 1, p- 325. 
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of labour,’ he continued, ‘indicate the social relations within which men 
work,’ a restatement from Capital of the familiar generalisation that there 
are ‘relations of production which correspond to: a definite stage of 
development’ of ‘material productive forces’. In Capital Marx again offered 
the thesis that ‘instruments of labour’ also ‘supply a standard of the degree of 
development which human labour has attained,’ committing himself to the 
view that, in principle, technology (i.e., instruments of labour, material 
productive forces) in its different forms can be ranked in terms of develop- 
mental stages. Mechanical instruments of labour, rather than containers 
(‘pipes, tubs, baskets, jars, etc.’), are in Marx’s view the ‘decisive evidence 
of the character of a given social epoch of production’ (and presumably its 
developmental stage); luxury articles are specifically downgraded in a 
footnote as ‘the least important commodities of all for the technological 
comparison of different epochs’. Methodologically Marx appealed to 
Scientific work in pre-history, ‘rather than so-called historical research,’ 
stating specifically that ‘relics of bygone instruments of labour possess the 
same importance for the investigation of extinct economic formations of 
society as do fossil bones for the determination of extinct species of animals. "° 
There is no reason to assume that in drawing this analogy Marx took an 
inflated view of the eternal truth of his own investigations of society or of the 
classification of species by natural scientists. His analogy with natural science, 
on whose history and development he was well informed, by no means 
excludes an analogy with scientific debate—indeterminacy, revision, 
refinement, alteration—however superior he thought it was to a less rigorous 
and less discriminating pursuit of ‘history’ as mere detritus. Having 
committed himself to the view that technology can be classified develop- 
mentally and that to those classifications there correspond distinctive (though 
not necessarily unique) social relations ‘within which men work,’ Marx thus 
enunciates a framework for research. This is a research programme" within 
which detailed investigation can take place. J 
While the emphasis in the passages from Capital quoted in the foregoing 
was on past epochs, we know from Marx’s voracious curiosity and political 
astuteness that he considered contemporary economic systems other than 
Capitalism to be of considerable importance. His comments on Eastern 
Europe, Russia, India and the global phenomenon of colonialism, capitalist 
penetration and even the development of capital itself as new markets are 
exploited depend on the interaction (from trade through war) of different 
economic systems. While the research programme (technological 


1° Ibid., pp. 286-87; and Preface, MESW, p. 181. 

" A research programme is ‘a set of general assumptions about the entities and processes ina 
domain of study, and about the appropriate methods to be used for investigating the problems 
and constructing the theories in that domain’; it is ‘neither explanatory, nor predictive, nor 
directly testable’. See Larry Laudan, Progress and its Problems (London, 1977), pp. 48-49, 71, 
81-82, 96, 97, 120. 
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While the ‘legal and political superstructure’ is said to rise from the ‘economic 
structure of society,’ that generalisation by no means excludes a role for 
legal relations in securing or even defining the economic structure itself in 
some modes of production. '* 

Marx’s perhaps hasty generalisations of 1859 seem to me to reflect very 
heavily his preoccupation with capitalism where technology is clearly at a 
higher developmental stage compared to other epochs or to non-European 
modes of production, and where the legal and political system was obviously 
under pressure to adapt to economic activities rather than (in general) the 
other way round. Certainly his investigation of non-European modes of 
production reveals a highly flexible approach attuned to what evidence he 
could obtain rather than a tendency to force other societies to look exactly 
like capitalism in their general structure. Certainly Marx’s generalisations 
could do with amendment as our investigations proceed. Why not? Possibly 
his own view of the work he did and his assessment of the evidence at his 
disposal was such that all his pronouncements on non-European societies 
were So tentative that a reformulation of his research programme in improved 
terms—more definitionally specific, less dependent on capitalist society as 
an overall model—was not really possible. 

It seems to me that much of Marx’s work on non-European society was 
undertaken with his scrupulous scepticism well to the fore, yet coupled with 
his drive to summarise and generalise again and again in order to make 
progress theoretically in grasping the variety of labour processes in society, 
the possibilities inherent (or not) in each, and the developmental relation 
(if any) with the capitalist relations in which he was primarily interested. 
Thus there is no wholly coherent account in Marx of non-European societies 
in general or in specific instances. We have his attempts (which can, of 
course, be variously evaluated) to link whatever evidence was at his disposal 
with his other theoretical work through the generalisations he made from 
time to time. Because they were made at different points in his own self- 
education, and with different problems in mind as the various generalisations 
were developed, it is not surprising that Marx’s ‘theory’ of non-European 
development is more properly regarded as ‘notes towards a theory,’ and for 
that reason does not have the status of his specific theories relating to 
capitalist society. 

However much the research programme put by Marx in the 1859 Preface 
and elsewhere might be clarified or even revised, there remains in my view a 
basic contrast between a research programme which makes investigation 
possible and potentially, even politically fruitful, and a law which mirrors 
past or inevitable regularities in social behaviour. Whether or not such laws 
can be formulated, and if so, whether they have predictive value (of some 
sort) seem to me to be questions that can and should be separated from the 
research programme, however imperfect, that Marx considered the ‘guiding 
thread for my studies’ in European—and non-European—development.'* 

'* Preface, MESW, p. 181. 15 Ibid. 


MARX’S ANTHROPOLOGY AND THE 
PROBLEMS OF EVOLUTIONISM 


Cyril Levitt 


Karl Marx is known for the critique of political economy which he developed 
as an integral part of his revolutionary activities in the service of the inter- 
national working class movement. Since the end of the Second World War 
Marx has also been reckoned by many to have made significant contributions 
to philosophy, psychology, sociology and other such academic disciplines.’ 
Interest in Marx’s writings has been especially keen in the field of, 


anthropology. 
, Marx himself was deeply occupied with matters which are of central 
interest to modern anthropology: the relationship of humankind to nature; 
the varieties of social forms of organisation; the different relations of labour 
in different parts of the world and at different times in history; the develop- 
ment of arts, sciences, technics, technologies, etc.; and the problem of 
human biological and social evolution. From the somewhat abstract, 
philosophical anthropology found in his Economic-Philosophic Manuscripts 
asis towards a more concrete, empirical 


(1844) we can trace the shift in emph 
anthropological concern which culminates in his Ethnological Notebooks 
the elucidation of the ‘law of 


(1879-82).? Although Marx concentrated upon 
motion’ of capitalist society in his published writings, he nevertheless 
fashionable to attribute the rise in the 
within the academy in the Western world to the growth of a ‘new 
working class’ of university-trained, scientific labourers. More recently, and along with a 
growing tide of conservatism, the Marxism of the highly-educated has been attributed to the 
conceit and self-interest of a privileged ‘new class’ of intelli i 

see Cyril Levitt, Children of Privilege: Student Revolt in 
es ‘Karl Marx as Ethnologist,” Transactions of the New York 
30(6), April 1973; and Lawrence Krader (ed.), The 
(hereafter refered to as Notebooks; Assen, 1972). 
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maintained an abiding interest in the non-capitalist world and in pre- 
capitalist economic formations.? 

In the Economic-Philosophic Manuscripts Marx took up in a general way 
some of the central anthropological concerns found throughout the corpus 
of his later writings—the actual disunity, potential unity of humankind; the 
mediate relation between humankind and nature; the sublation of the State; 
the relation of base and superstructure; etc. The German Ideology, the 
second joint effort of Marx and Engels,‘ was a further step towards 
concretion in the study of humankind. The central themes in the first chapter 
concern the relations of material production, the division of labour in 
society, the mediate relation between man and nature, the nature of the 
State, the separation of town and country, the relation of the individual and 
community, the nature of property and other matters of ethnological 
concern. 

The Grundrisse too is a veritable gold-mine of ethnological material. The 
analyses here are more concrete than in the earlier works. The major 
historical modes of production are outlined and discussed; and the relation 
of the individual and the collectivity is conceived within specific production 
relations. The primitive communities are taken up as concretions with 
empirical references; and the development of society by stages is discussed. 
Some important characteristics of the Asiatic mode of production are 
presented; and the Asiatic or oriental form of domination is distinguished 
from that of classical antiquity, on the one hand, and from that of feudal 
Europe, on the other. The forms of property and ownership are taken up in 
their various historical configurations (Asian, Roman, Greek, Slavic, 


? Remaining true to his Hegelian roots, Marx believed that the analysis of the more complex 
is the key to the understanding of the primitive. In the Grundrisse, he wrote: 


Human anatomy contains a key to the anatomy of the ape. The intimations of higher 
development among the subordinate animal species, however, can be understood only after 
the higher development is already known. The bourgeois economy thus supplies the key to 
the ancient, etc. One can thus understand tribute, tithe, etc., if one is acquainted with 
ground rent. 


Karl Marx, ‘Introduction,’ Grundrisse (translated with a foreword by Martin Nicolaus; 
Harmondsworth, 1973), p.105. 

“ Marx and Engels first collaborated in writing The Holy Family in 1844. (It was published 
in February 1845.) The book was an attack upon the Young Hegelians grouped around the 
Allgemeine Literatur Zeitung (Berlin-Charlottenburg). The chapters and sub-chapters of this 
work were clearly attributed to their respective authors, a practice which unfortunately was 
not followed in the surviving manuscript of The German Ideology. (Marx was responsible for 
just over 91 per cent of the text of The Holy Family; the short preface was signed by both 
men.) 

Ryazanov was of the opinion that the first section of the first chapter (German Ideology in 
General) was written by Marx. Krader has noted that many expressions characteristic of 
Marx are to be found in the later sections of the first chapter; and he concluded that Marx was 
responsible for most, if not all, of Chapter 1. See L. Krader, Ethnologie und Anthropologie 
bei Marx (hereafter as Ethnologie; Munich, 1973), p. 133. 
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German); and the development of civil society (bürgerliche Gesellschaft) is 
considered as a process.* 

In his Preface to the Contribution to the Critique of Political Economy of 
1859, Marx first designated the ‘progressive epochs of the economic 
formation of society’ as the Asiatic, antique, feudal and modern bourgeois 
modes of production.* He reaffirmed this view in Capital when he wrote: ‘In 
the old Asiatic, antique, etc., modes of production the transformation of the 
product into a commodity, and thus the existence of men as producers of 
commodities, plays a subordinate role . . . .” There are numerous references 
to and observations concerning the three pre-capitalist modes of production 
in both the published and (in Marx’s lifetime) unpublished parts of Capital 
and in the manuscripts of 1861-63. But by far the greatest systematic study 
which Marx undertook of the Asiatic mode of production is to be found in 
his Ethnological Notebooks of the years 1879-82.° 

Strangely, there is no mention of the Asiatic mode of production in these 
late writings of Marx even though they contain the richest material relating 
to it. It is possible as Krader suggests” that Marx came to see that there was 
nothing specifically ‘Asiatic’ in this mode of production, that its defining 
features were present in pre-Homeric Greece, in pre-Columbian Mexico 
and Peru, and elsewhere. Furthermore, Marx had earlier referred to the 
four modes of production listed above as general categories, designations 
which are to provide information at a very high level of abstraction. In his 
systematic review of the works of Morgan, Phear, Maine, Lubbock and 
Kovalevsky, Marx was dealing with concrete matters in considerable detail 
and had no need for general terms.'® But in any event, the Notebooks 
provide us with ample material which shed new light upon Marx’s theory of 


historical periodisation and transition. 
5 See, in particular, the section entitled ‘Forms which precede Capitalist Production,’ 
Grundrisse, pp. 471-514. 
* Karl Marx, A Contribution to 


Ryazanskaya and edited by Maurice Dobb; New York, 1970), p. 21. i coal 
” K. Marx, Kapital, Von, in K. Marx and F. Engels, Werke (hereafter, MEW; in thirty-nine 


volumes; Berlin, 1956 ff.), Vol. 23, p. 93. Cf. Capital (in three volumes; Moscow, 1965 f), 


Vol. 1, p. 79. 5 ONS. 
" The Notebooks contain Marx’s excerpts from and critical comments on the following wor 


by the leading anthropologically oriented writers of his day: 
Lewis Henry Morgan, Ancient Society (New York, 1877); Sir John Budd Phear, The Aryan 
Village in India and Ceylon (London, 1880); Sir Henry Sumner Maine, Lectures on the Early 
History of Institutions (London, 1875); Sir John Lubbock, The Origins of Civilisation and 
the Primitive Condition of Man (London, 1870); and also Marx’s critical comments on MM. 
Kovalevsky, Obscinnoe Zemleviadenie, in L. Krader, The Asiatic Mode of Production 


(Assen, 1975). 


° L. Krader, op. cit., p. 310. e ! 
1° However, it is clear that Marx still drew a careful distinction between feudalism and the 


ioni i i le, he takes Phear to task 
mode of production in pre-colonial India. In the Notebooks, for example, 
i g the constitution of the village as feudal. (See the Notebooks, p. 256.) 
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Marx and Evolutionism 


Marx’s Relationship to evolutionism and the evolutionists is complex. He 
greeted Darwin’s Origin of the Species with enthusiasm, writing to Engels 
that ‘although it is developed in the coarse English manner, this is the book 
which contains the natural-historical basis for our view.”!! 

He repeated the same assessment in a letter to Lassalle the following year: 


Darwin’s writing is very important and serves for me as the natural 
scientific foundation of the historical class struggle. One has to put up 
with the coarse English manner of development of course. In spite of all 
deficiencies not only is the death blow dealt to ‘teleology’ in natural 
science here, but the rational sense of it is empirically explained. '? 


Does Marx mean that the class struggle and the ultimate victory of socialism 
follow the same natural law of development which governs the evolution of 
the species in biology? 

In Capital Marx does seem to suggest that the formation of castes and 
guilds is governed by the law of natural evolution: 


Castes and guilds arise from the action of the same natural law that 
regulates the differentiation of plants and animals into species and 
varieties, except that, when a certain degree of development has been 
reached, the heredity of castes and the exclusiveness of guilds are ordained 
[dekretiert] as a law of society." 


He then goes on to say that the Hindu weaver passes on his skill from 
generation to generation in the same way in which a spider transmits its skill 
to its offspring." 

At the same time, Marx, in other passages, clearly and emphatically 
suggested that human beings are the authors of their own fate, that history 
fights no battles, that men produce, in addition to the necessities of life, the 


" See K. Marx to F. Engels, 19 December 1860, MEW, p. 131. 

12 See K. Marx to F. Lassalle, 16 January 1861, MEW, p. 578. 

See K. Marx, Capital, Vol. 1, p. 340. 

14 This blurring of the boundaries between the natural and the social is a recurrent one in the 
writings of Marz, in spite of his careful separation of the two in other passages. In the Theories 
of Surplus Value, for example, Marx suggests that Milton writes poetry in the same way that a 
caterpillar makes silk. ‘Milton produced Paradise Lost for the same reason that a silk worm 
produces silk. It was an activity of his nature.’ (K. Marx, Theories of Surplus Value (in three 
volumes; translated by E. Burns; Moscow, n.d.) Vol. 1, p. 389. 

In a recent manuscript (still in preparation) Lawrence Krader has pointed out that what is at 
issue is not Milton’s nature but his art; the human being stands in a mediate relation to nature, 
that relation being in the first instance the abstract and concrete labour in society. 
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social relations which govern their comportment in society. '* These passages 
stand in contrast to the equally well-known statements, some of which have 
been cited earlier, which carry a positivist-evolutionist message. Each side in 
the great schism within Marxism at the turn of this century could find 
substantial textual support for its position in the writings of the master. The 
Tevolutionists emphasised the revolutionary will and deed, the evolutionists 
the law of historical progress. '* It is fair to say that Marx never brought the 
two sides together in a systematic fashion. At the same time, in his last 
ethnological writings (1879-82) he consciously muted the positivistic thrust 
of some of his earlier statements in emphasising that human progress is both 
continuous and discontinuous with natural evolution. 


Marx and Lewis Henry Morgan 


Lewis Henry Morgan (1818-81) was a resident of Rochester, New York, and 
a lawyer by profession. A wise investor, he amassed considerable wealth 
through speculation in railroad stock and iron mines and attained political 
Power, first as a representative and then as a Republican senator in the New ~- 
York: State legislature. His ambition—to become Commissioner of Indian 
A ffairs—was never realised. 

The question of Morgan’s political sympathies—both with respect to the 
American Indians and to the working class—has been much misunderstood. 
It is true that he defended the Seneca Indians of the Finger Lake district 
against the land-grabbing Ogden Land Company. However, Feaver'’ repeats 
the erroneous story told by Stern'* that Morgan was adopted into the Hawk 
gens of the Seneca out of gratitude for his legal services on their behalf. 
Morgan himself comments upon this adoption in a foot note in Ancient 
Society: ‘Americans are sometimes adopted as a compliment. It fell to my lot 
some years ago to be thus adopted into the Hawk gens of the Senecas, when 


this ceremony was repeated.”! 

'S See, for example, K. Marx, ‘The German Ideology,’ MEW, Vol. 3, Chapter 1, passim; 
K. Marx and F. Engels, ‘The Holy Family,’ in Marx Engels Collected Works (London, 1975 ff), 
Vol. 4, pp. 80-86, 93; and Karl Marx, The Poverty of Philosophy (Moscow, 1966) pp. 95, 100 


and 163. 

‘© Nevertheless, although the Leninists s 
hard pressed to explain the revolutionary co 
active socialists although they had a hard 
Socialism is guaranteed by the law of the heaven: 

© George Feaver, From Status to Contract: 
(London and Harlow, 1969), p. 133. 

'® B.J, Stern, Lewis Henry Morgan: Social Evolutionist (Chicago, 1931), p. 18. 

'° Lewis Henry Morgan, Ancient Society or Researches in the Lines of Human Progress from 
Savagery through Barbarism to Civilisation (New York, London, 1877; new edition with an 
introduction by Leslie White; Cambridge, Mass., 1964), p. 75. 
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White has helped set matters straight by writing in his ‘Introduction’ to 
Morgan’s book: 


Morgan was indeed adopted by the hawk clan of the Seneca tribe, as he 
himself records in a footnote in Ancient Society. But he did not live among 
them; he lived in Rochester and made occasional trips to the reservation. 
Nor was he, as has been believed, adopted at the initiative of the Seneca 
themselves, in gratitude for his defence of their land holdings which the 
Ogden Land Company was trying to take over. Morgan and two of his 
friends went to the reservation at the time of a festival and proposed that 
they be adopted into the tribe. Some chiefs objected but it was finally 
decided to adopt them provided that they defrayed the expenses of food 
and entertainment.”° 


Although Morgan occasionally expressed sympathy for the struggle of the 
proletariat (e.g., his defence of the communards in Paris), he had no 
connections with the American working class movement. These may seem 
to be rather trivial matters. However, they serve to illustrate several 
substantial points. First, it shows that the generally accepted view within 
Marxist circles that Morgan was a revolutionary or progressive has no 
substance. Furthermore, it highlights the different assessment which Marx 
and Engels made of Morgan’s theory and practice. 

It is clear that Engels had a much higher opinion of Morgan and his work 
than Marx had. In the first place, when Engels came to write The Origin of 
the Family, Private Property and the State after Marx’s death as a bequest of 
the latter, he chose to ignore Marx’s notes on Phear, Maine and Lubbock 
which he had in his possession and concerned himself only with Morgan. Ina 
letter to Kautsky Engels wrote: ‘Morgan discovered independently a new 
Marx’s materialist view of history, limited by the boundaries of his affairs 
and is for the termination of the present society with direct communist 
principles. 2 

While it is true that Marx was in general agreement with Morgan and 
treated him more mildly than he treated the other three evolutionists in the 
Notebooks, he did not embrace him as a fellow ‘historical materialist’ (a 
term which Marx never used) as Engels had done.”? In fact, Marx had cast 
aspersions on Morgan’s materialism in a comment on a heading in Ancient 
Society in the Notebooks. ‘Earliest ideas (!) of property . . . .” The 
exclamation mark is Marx’s sole comment here. 

2 See Carl Resek, Lewis Henry Morgan: American Scholar (Chicago, 1960), p. 37 f. 

*! F, Engels to K. Kautsky, 26 April 1884, MEW, Vol. 36, pp. 142-43. For a discussion of the 
relation between Engels and Morgan, See L. Krader, Ethnologie, pp. 247-48, n. 71. 

2 Engels occasionally referred to ‘the materialist view of history’. Marx himself never used 
the term although the doctrine has been attributed to him by later thinkers, Marx was extremely 
careful in his use of the term ‘materialist’. (See K. Marx, Capital, Vol. 1, p. 352. On Marx’s 
materialism, see L. Krader, Ethnologie, pp. 132 and 139.) 

2 Notebooks, p. 127. 
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In a draft of his letter to Vera Zasulich, Marx distanced himself even 
further from Morgan whom he described as ‘. . . an American author who in 
NO way is suspected of revolutionary tendencies, and who is supported in his 
work by the government in Washington . . . .”** Furthermore, both Engels 
and Morgan used the method of reconstructing the whole from the parts, 
Pars pro toto, associated with Cuvier, whereas Marx explicitly criticised this 
method both in the Grundrisse and Capital. 

Engels made biological reproduction into an active factor of social 
development.?5 Morgan too emphasised the biological element when he 
suggested that the marriage of unrelated persons would lead to physical and 
mental improvements in the stock. Marx rejected this biologism of Morgan 
(and Engels) and took up only the social side. Engels’ attachment to 
biological determinism in social development led him to believe that 
economics played the determining role only in capitalist society. For Marx, 
the economic factor is the primary one in both capitalist and pre-capitalist 
societies, 

Evolutionists have described the progress of humankind in terms of 
stages of development through which each branch of the human family must 
pass. Morgan distinguished the three stages of savagery, barbarism and 
civilisation (and their sub-stages) by applying both biological and social 
(inventions and discoveries) criteria. Morgan considered these stages to be 
real. Marx, however, saw them as a classificatory device and was more 
interested in the transition from one stage to another. For example, Engels 
generalising Morgan’s thoughts argued that the development of the state 
conformed to the pattern of development of the Athenian State. Marx, 


however, clearly indicated that the Athenian State played no such role for 
him, it being merely a Sorte militärischer demokratie—a sort of military 
democracy.?é Furthermore, Marx emphasised the active participation of 
flesh and blood human beings in the process of social transformation, and, 
even though he did not clarify the relationship between ‘the history that men 
make’ and ‘the history they don’t make,” both elements are found throughout 
the corpus of his writings. It is the activist, revolutionary element which 


distinguishes him from his evolutionist contemporaries such as Morgan. As 
Krader has written: 


Marx made it clear, as Morgan did not, Sp 
will take place on another level than the old, that it is a human effort, of man 
for ard by himself, that the antagonisms of civilization are not static or 
passive, but are comprised of social interests which are ranged for and against 
the outcome, and this will be determined in an active and dynamic way.”” 


** See K. Marx to V.I. Zasulich (first draft), 

25 See his ‘Preface’ to the first edition of The 
State, 

26 See the Notebooks, p. 207. Cf. L. Krader, Ethnologie, pp- 149-50. 5 i 

2 Notebooks, p- 14, Krader is referring here to Marx’s excerpt of a passage in Ancient 
Society. The following words of Morgan were twice underlined by Marx: 


that this process of reconstitution 


MEW, Vol. 19, p. 386. 
Origin of the Family, Private Property and the 
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To be fair, Morgan should not be considered a dogmatic unilinearist, for 
he did outline a multilinear process of human evolution by separating the 
lines taken in the Old and New Worlds. According to Morgan, the basis of 
development in the Old World was livestock and pasturage, whereas the 
New World depended upon the growth of agriculture, especially upon the 
use of corn. Engels, who conceived of a system of linear progress, was in this 
matter less faithful to Morgan than was Marx. 


Marx and Sir John Budd Phear 


Sir John Budd Phear (1825-1905) was a British judge in colonial India. Marx 
was attracted to Phear’s study, The Aryan Village in India and Ceylon, 
because it contained a wealth of detail directly concerned with the relations 
of the oriental commune. In fact, Marx found confirmation of his theory of 
the Asiatic mode of production in Phear’s survey.”* 

Phear believed that the evidence which he had gathered proved that the 
economic system in the East differed substantially from the one in feudal 
Europe. Marx noted this contrast in Phear with approval: 


In Europe, in distinction to the East, in place of the produce [type of] 
tribute a dominion over the soil was substituted—the cultivators being 
turned out of their land and reduced to the condition of serfs or labourers. 
In the East, under the village system, the people practically governed 
themselves, and the contest for power among the Chiefs of the noble class 
was mainly a struggle for command of the kachari tabils.”° 


In another passage Marx shows his sympathy with Phear’s position most 
forcefully: 


The transformation—by the English rogues and asses—of the Zemindars 
into private proprietors makes eo ipso (if not in the idea of those asses) all 
intermediate interests into rights in land, and the owner of any such 
interest could encumber the land or alienate it within the limit of the 
right; his ownership itself could again assume the complex Hindu joint- 
Rarcenary form.” 


The dissolution of society bids fair to become the termination of a career of which property 
is the end and aim; because such a career contains the elements of self-destruction. It [a 
higher plane of society] will be a revival, in a higher form, of the liberty, equality and 
fraternity of the ancient gentes. (Notebooks, p. 139.) 
Marx emphasised the fact that the future society will be on a higher level than the tribal 
community. 
2 See L. Krader, The Asiatic Mode of Production, pp. 231 ff. 
2° Notebooks, p. 284. The kachari or cutchary is the ‘court or office, where public business, 
or the business of a zemindar’s estate (as here), is done.’ (ibid. , p. 254; emphasis in original.) 
3 pid.,p. 263. 
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ae however: did not hold consistently to this view that the mode of 
os oe P the East was in fact different from that in the West. For 
fe ee n is ethnographic description he referred to the constitution of 
he ae as feudal’. This drew Marx's fire: ‘This ass Phear calls 
ution of the village feudal.” 
Sys in his presentation of what he calls the ‘Indo-Aryan Social and 
This ystem, Phear once more confuses Eastern and Western relations: 
Poiana respectable ass imagines that “there grew up, even from the com- 
Si ement, a gradation of respectability and employment within the 
age”. (The ass also causes everything to be founded by private families). ”? 


Marx and John Lubbock 


Sir John Lubbock (Lord Avebury) (1834-1913) was a friend of Darwin and a 


member of the British House of Commons for the Liberal Party. He came to 
ethnology through evolutionary biology (primarily botany and entomology) 
e geology. Marx took up the Lubbock book somewhat later than the other 
three in the Notebooks, completing his excerpts only three months prior to 


his death.” 

z Marx’s excerpts from Lubbock’s The Origins of Civilisation and the 

i rimitive Condition of Man are interesting for two reasons. First, they deal 
xtensively with matters pertaining to religious customs and practices in 

primitive society. Second, they show how consciously Marx was opposed to 


ethnocentrism in the writings of the early anthropologists. For example, 
Marx showed that Lubbock, as did most social evolutionists of his day, held 
ethnocentric biases which interfered with scientific research: 


onship through females is the 
(!) practice that a man’s heirs 
lized asses can’t get rid of 
his sister’s children’.** 


the lower races ‘relati 


> therefore ‘the curious 
heirs; these civi 
t his own, but 


Among many of 
Prevalent custom, 
[but then they aren’t the man's 
their own conventionalities] are no 
ions made by Lubbock that 
of faith and is appropriate for 
a number of the so-called 
lised practices as well and 


the assumpti 
d rational form 
arx points out that 
art of civi! 


Marx takes exception to 
Christianity is a reasonable an 
the most civilised societies. M 
absurd’ customs of the primitives are p 
interpreted far too technically by most 


cal word which carries the 
concept has led 


been used and 
German is a non-techni 
don’. The hypostatisation of the 


31 The term ‘mode of production’ has 
Marxists. The word Producktionsweise in 
thought ‘the way in which production is carrie 
to ghe technicisation of the term. 

is Notebooks, pp. 263 and 281. 

On the dating of the Noteboo! 

** Ibid., p. 340. 


ks, see Addendum 1, pp- 86-89 and 395, n. 169. 
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that there is nothing more reasonable or rational in the Christian religion 
than in other religions: 


The Reverend Lang in his ‘The Aborigines of Australia’ had a friend, the 
which friend ‘tried long and patiently to make a very intelligent Australian 
understand (should read make him believe) his existence without a body, 
but the black would never keep his countenance . . . for a Jong time he 
could not believe (‘he’ is the intelligent black) that the ‘gentleman’ (i.e., 
the cleric Lang’s silly friend) was serious, and when he did realize it (that 
the gentleman was an ass in good earnest), the more serious the teacher 
was the more ludicrous the whole affair appeared to be’. . . . Indeed, the 
savage who worships an animal or a tree would see no absurdity in 
worshipping a man. (As if the civilized Englishman did not ‘worship’ the 
Queen or Mr. Gladstone!) 


Marx and Henry Sumner Maine 


Henry Sumner Maine (1822-88) was one of the leading figures in British 
historical jurisprudence. He had served as the Legal Member of the 
Viceroy’s Indian Council; and, like Phear, he made use of his knowledge of 
Hindu legal sources in his anthropological writings. Although Maine too 
belonged to the evolutionist camp (he is best remembered today for his 
characterisation of society shifting its legal foundation from status to 
contract), he was the leading opponent of Morgan’s theory of the gens. He 
believed that the Hindu joint family was the original form of ‘aryan’ family. 
(It was patrilinear and patriarchal.) Of the four excerpts in the Notebooks, 
Marx criticised those from Maine’s Lectures on the Early History of 
Institutions most sharply, interpolating his own comments liberally 
throughout the text of his notes. 

In his book Maine sought to establish the unity of what he called the ‘aryan 
race’ by comparing the legal codes of the most far-flung branches of this 
group—that is, of the ancient Irish and of the ancient Hindus. Maine 
provided Marx with some material relevant to the theory of the Asiatic mode 
of production; but it is Marx’s sharp and essentially negative evaluation of 
Maine’s work that is more instructive. Although we cannot possibly review 
the entire range of criticism levelled at Maine in this essay, two examples will 
suffice to show the thrust of Marx’s attack on the work. 

First, Marx loses his patience both with Maine’s biologism (to Maine’s use 
of ‘aryan race’ Marx angrily wrote: ‘The devil take this aryan cant!’) and his 
swaggering enthnocentrism. The following excerpt illustrates the point: 


3 Ibid., pp. 345 and 349. 
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The entirely false presentation of Maine, who considers the private family, 
in India as well in the form in which it exists there—and in the cities more 
than in the country, and among the landlords more than among the real 
working members of a village community—as the basis out of which the 
Sept and Clan are developed, etc., is shown also in the following phrase: 
After he said that the ‘power of distributing inheritances vested in the 
Celtic Chiefs’ is essentially the same institution, which is reserved for the 
‘Hindoo father’ by the ‘Mitakshara,’ he continues: ‘It is part of the 
ssion for the gens and tribe relations) belonging 
the purest blood in the joint family; but in 
Sept, or Clan becomes more artificial, the 
power of distribution tends more and more to look like mere administrative 
authority’. The matter is precisely the opposite. For Maine, who cannot 
knock the English private family out of his head after all, this entirely 
natural function of the Chief of the gens, further of tribe, natural precisely 
because he is its Chief (and theoretically always ‘elected’), appears as 


‘artificial’ and ‘mere administrative authority’, while the arbitrariness of 
the modern pater familias is ‘artificial,’ as is the private family itself, from 


the archaic standpoint.”® 


prerogative (asinine expre 
to the representative of 
proportion as the Joint Family, 


ry of the gens as it had been put forward 
how how ethnocentric biases interfere 
the chief of the gens, tribe, etc. 


In addition to defending the theo 
by Morgan, Marx is attempting to s 
with scholarly research. Maine counterposes 
(in his words, the ‘Hindoo father’) to the pater familias of the modern 
private family. As society develops, the power of the head of the clan 
becomes more and more artificial, more and more a formality as the real 
power naturally comes to rest in the head of the private family. What Maine 
is really suggesting is this: the law of evolution has decreed that the function 
of the chief becomes more and more artificial over time. What Marx is 
saying is this: there is no higher or lower in this regard. The function of the 
chief is natural from the archaic standpoint, just as the function of the pater 

int. In other words, it is the 


familias appears artificial from that same standpo' r 
actual relations among living people which determine what is ‘natural,’ not 


the law of the heavens. nt : 
Pursuing this same line of thought we find a fascinating passage 1n the 
gins and nature of the 


Maine excerpts concerning Marx’s views on the ori 
st the Austinian view of law as the command 


State.2’ Maine is arguing again Austinian Iw as 
of the Sovereign when Marx makes his critical interpolations in the text: 


3 Ibid., p. 309. : ; es, 
37 Elsewhere I have shown Marx expresses here are consistent with his 
thinking about the State over i is adult life. See C. Levitt, ‘Karl Marx on 
Law, the State and Collectivity, 
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The Austinian view of sovereignty really is—that it is the result of 
Abstraction (Maine ignores the much deeper point: that the apparent, 
supreme independent existence of the state is itself only apparent and that 
it is an excrescence of society in all its forms; just as its appearance itself is 
first found in a specific stage of social development, so it disappears 
again, as soon as society has reached a hitherto unattained stage. First, 
tearing loose [Losreissung] of individuality from the originally non- 
despotic fetters (as blockhead Maine understands it), rather satisfying and 
conforting bonds of the group, of the primitive community—therewith 
the one-sided elaboration of individuality. However, what the true nature 
of the latter is, is shown only when we analyse the content—the interests 
of this ‘latter’. We then find that these interests themselves again are 
common to certain social groups and are interests, class interests which 
characterize them, etc. Thus this individuality is itself class, etc., indi- 
viduality and these all have, in the last instance, economic conditions as a 
basis. Upon these as bases the state is constructed and has them as a 
prerequisite.) 


This passage is extremely rich in material dealing with matters which 
concern questions of base and superstructure, individuality, class struggle, 
primitive group bonds, appearance and reality of the State. But from the 
point of view of the problem of evolution in the writings of Marx, we 
discover here a major point of ‘difference between Marx and the social 
evolutionists. For, although Marx writes of stages of society with and without 
the State, these stages are not the result of the working out of some 
evolutionary law of nature, but rather the result of the struggles of social 
groups conducted over their (primarily economic) interests. The State does 
not appear because it is called into being by evolutionary necessity, but 
rather because the economic conditions and the class interests which arise on 
this basis require the existence of the State. When a new stage is attained as a 
result of the class struggle, that is, when new economic conditions and 
relations have come into being which no longer require the State, it dis- 
appears again from the face of history. 


Conclusion 


Karl Korsch has argued that the principle of historical specification is the 
core of Marx’s method.” Certainly his critique of political economy is 
founded upon the relativisation of economic relations and their categories. 
His criticisms of the Young Hegelians, True and Utopian Socialists, 


*® Notebooks, p. 329. 
See K. Korsch, Karl Marx (New York, 1963), especially Chapters 2 and 3. 
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Proudhon and his followers and others rest upon the same principle. 
However, when it came to maintaining a clear distinction between the 
natural and social orders, Marx was less consistent. Although he scorned 
others for confusing the two, he himself often failed to make the very 
distinctions for which he chided his opponents. 

There is no necessity in human history. Quantum physics has shown us 
that there is no necessity in the quantum order of nature either. Socialism is 
not guaranteed by the stars. The failure of socialist movements in the 
twentieth century is at once a critique of socialist positivist evolutionism and 
a reminder that socialism cannot be built in the name of a class but only by 
the class itself. This is the secret of the contemporary crisis of Marxism. 

The question of evolution and revolution is especially pressing in the 
non-European world. Socialist movements in these areas have been the 
victims of socialists in developed countries in the East and West, who have 
attempted to impose their own enthocentric categories and political practices 
upon them. Only in recent years have indigenous scholars, for example, 


created their own means for dealing with their own past and present. It is 
noteworthy that we still do not have definitive empirical work on the Asiatic 


mode of production which utilises all the rich sources available in India, 
although happily such work is in progress. 

In the year in which we honour the centenary of Karl Marx’s death we 
should renew our commitment to that which was closest to Marx—radical 
criticism of authority, including the authority of Karl Marx himself. Marx 
provided us with a wealth of knowledge, insight and concrete analyses, 
many of which serve us in good stead today. He takes his place alongside 
Aristotle, Newton, Darwin, Einstein and others who have done the same. 
Yet, the path of human progress stops with no man but demands that we 
push beyond the limits which we find before us. To do this is to pay true 


homage to the work of Karl Marx. 


MARXISM AND AN THROPOLOGY 
REFLECTIONS AND QUESTIONS 


John Clammer 


ae panas of Marxian theory in relationship to the non-Western world 
eons raise the parallel question of the status of anthropology.* 
Im opology, whether seen as the child of the Enlightenment or of 
a E Eae is undoubtedly the child of the West. For all its claims to being 
the Sa of man,’ it has historically been the study by the representatives of 
mae aenean culture of Asian, African and indigenous American 
Gi ples: the study by a ‘subject’ o out of this vicious 
rcle of intellectual exploitation 
k ment of a Marxist anthropology—which 
radically confronts the questions of colonialism, the object of anthropological 
nts conventional anthropology with a basic 
the nature, theoretical 
foundations and moral p if. This is not to say that 
the problems are solved by i . indeed, they are as yet 
barely defined. This brief contribution attemp 
project by summarising W! 
Marxist anthropology, or On its 
clarify the question: Where ne 
problematic certainly suggests new and fruitful approaches 
perspective on the non-Western worl 
tional issues which have hitherto domina 
Undoubtedly one of the major movemen 
two decades has been the intensive dialogue 
have kept the conventional ‘scholarly apparatus’ of footnotes, references 
ini not least because the literature in this field is now so large. 
hies of the volume edited by J.S. Kahn 


ies of questions which begin to 
aboration of a new 
for a Marxism 
from the tradi- 


* In this paper I 
and citation to an absolute minimum, N be 
Nearly all relevant literature is listed in the bibliograp! 
and J.R. Llobera cited in note 1 below. 
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anthropology and Marxism. A stream of monographs, collections, essays, 
reviews and dissertations has marked the passage of this debate: a debate 
which in one sense has achieved one of the classic signs of having come of 
age—people are now looking back, surveying and stocktaking. This brief 
paper is not such a stocktaking—rather it is a looking forward, a posing of a 
set of questions, an identification of still murky areas in this complex 
relationship between Marxism and anthropology (although it arises in part 
as a response to one of the stocktaking enterprises by Kahn and Llobera).! 
My contention is certainly that this debate has thrown up at least as many 
questions as answers—probably rather more in fact, in the nearly twenty 
years since Meillassoux published his Anthropologie Economique des Gouro 
de Côte d'Ivoire which many commentators see as the seminal work that 
triggered off the whole discussion. My intention is essentially to indicate 
what I think those questions are, and to address them back to the Marxist 
anthropologists as a mirror, in which can perhaps be seen both the things 
done and the things still to be done. 

Curiously, the starting point must really be the question: To what extent 
has the debate involved Marx at all? Ideas derivative from the work of Marx 
himself exist in abundance, together with the occasional pious quotation or 
citation in a footnote, but rarely does the master himself appear. Amongst 
the French anthropologists, for example, one finds far more citations from 
Althusser than from Marx. To a great extent the ‘new anthropology’ is 
inspired by Marx’s ideas; but to what extent is it actually Marxist? The 
source of this problem is twofold: the lack of cohesion and agreement 
amongst those claiming in some sense to be Marxists, on the one hand, and 
the lack of clear criteria for exactly what constitutes Marxism, on the other. 
One has even read that what makes one a Marxist is the adherence to the 
doctrine that in the final analysis the economy is the determinant. If that is 
all, then many of the bourgeoisie are certainly Marxists in their behaviour! 
Thus there are actually two closely related problems here: Exactly what 
constitutes ‘Marxism’ or allows one to claim to be or to ascribe to others the 
label of ‘Marxist’; and the extent to which the ideas of Marx himself.are to be 
regarded as really Marxist. There are some who would not accept or value 
much of Marx’s writings other than those of the so-called ‘rigorous’ period 
succeeding the alleged ‘epistemological break’ identified by Althusser in the 
evolution of Marx’s writings. Those works of the ‘mature’ Marx (i.¢., 
Post-1845/46) are thus taken to be determinative of what Marx ‘actually 
meant,’ itself a highly contentious issue and one in itself resting on rather 
dubious claims as to the homogeneity, consistency and thoroughness of 
Marx’s later writings. 

So what is Marxist about the so-called Marxist anthropology? The first, 

1 J.S. Kahn and J.R. Llobera, ‘Towards a New Marxism or a New Anthropology?’ in their 
edited volume, The Anthropology of Pre-capitalist Societies (London, 1981). 

? Claude Meillassoux, Anthropologie Economique des Gouro de Côte d’ Ivoire (Paris, 1964). 
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surely, is its claim to utilise what is actually the main issue that it still needs to 
clarify: historical materialism. This is certainly the theme of Emmanuel 
Terray’s Le Marxisme devant les societes ‘primitives’ (1969) in which through 
his analysis of the work of Morgan and Meillassoux, he attempts not so much 
to define such an approach as to reveal its possibility and the possibility of 
operationalising it in concrete social analysis, by an explication and exegesis 
of the texts of his chosen authors—one a pre- and indeed ‘unconscious’(!) 
Marxist and the other Terray’s contemporary. The problem that emerges 
from Terray’s own text itself is threefold: (i) how to define a historical 
materialist approach; (ii) how to develop from it or within it concepts which 
can be successfully used in empirical analysis; and (iii) how to define the 
objects and units of study to which this science of historical materialism can 
be applied. This is especially as Terray essentially wishes to retain the 
subject-matter of traditional anthropology, although he circuitously replaces 
the term ‘primitive’ with the phrase ‘socioeconomic formations in which the 
capitalist mode of production is absent and in which ethnologists and 
historians collaborate.” These questions again, having been successfully 
posed by Terray, are still open ones, as he himself very frankly admits. 
Terray’s method—and in particular his re-reading of texts—shows up very 
clearly the great influence that Althusser has had on the emergence of a 
‘Marxist’ anthropology; and this is true in terms of his method, his claims as 
to the status of the later as opposed to the younger Marx, his literary style 
and his concentration on the concept of mode of production. The confusion 
that this latter issue has engendered stems in part from the claims made in 
the introduction to Terray’s volume that ‘the fundamental concepts of 
historical materialism are themselves being transformed in such a way as to 
produce exact studies in a new and specific field.”* 
This remarkable claim refers us back to an earlier point: how exactly the 
fundamental concepts of historical materialism can be altered and one still 
ing within Marxism is a mystery as yet unclarified. 


claim that one is operati 
The results of this process however are clearly seen in the debate about 


modes of production set off by Althusser. The problem here is that there is 
absolutely no consensus amongst Marxist anthropologists as to (i) whether 
modes of production actually exist at all; (ii) if they do, how to define them; 
(iii) how do they relate to one another, coexist, change, disappear, articulate, 
etc.; and (iv) again, assuming that there are indeed modes of production 
(Marx after all was certain that there were!), how many are there? The 
extraordinary proliferation of modes of production (domestic, lineage, 
African, colonial, and so on) suggests that in a mode of analysis that prides 
itself on its rigour, something has gone seriously wrong. Essentially there 
seems to be only one real answer to this: to return to Marx’s own texts and to 


3 Emmanuel Terray: Marxism and ‘Primitive’ Societies (English translation of Le Marxisme 
p. 184. 


devant les societies ‘primitives’; New York, 1972), 
* Ibid., p. 2. 
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define, on the basis of careful exegesis of these, what is meant by a mode of 
production. Orly, it would seem, on the basis of such a definition are the 
other questions soluble, approachable and even askable. The clarification of 
the concept of the mode of production is the first prerequisite in operationalising 
(and thus ultimately validating) the analytical apparatus of historical 
materialism. 

Only once these preliminaries have been achieved (together with clarifi- 
cations of related terms such as ‘social formation’) can Marxist anthropology 
realistically move on to the concrete analysis of real problems. But assuming 
that this can be done, the problems which have emerged as the central ones, 
and which require further imaginative work, can be defined and perhaps 
clarified a little. 

Given the desire (certainly as expressed in practice and professional 
affiliation if not in theory) of Marxist anthropologists to remain within the 
general problematic of pre- and non-Marxist anthropology (the continuing 
emphasis on Africa, on ‘simple’ societies, etc.), there has been an obvious 
continuity of interest with conventional social anthropology. There are 
undoubtedly both intellectual and sociological reasons for this—the con- 
tinuing power of the conventional paradigm(s), their near monopoly on 
academic positions, etc.; but whatever the exact background to this, it has 
resulted in the single most conspicuous concrete advance of Marxist anthro- 
pology (and especially its French varieties)—the attempt to apply historical 
materialism to segmentary, lineage-based societies. This in turn has resulted 
in a whole group of subsidiary innovations—including the critique of the 
‘distributionist’ theory of economic anthropology, analysis of relations of 
production (including work units, forms of co-operation, etc.), the 
organisation of productive activities and their technical basis, analysis of 
concepts of resources and commodities, the study of the sexual division of 
labour and of age as a principle of stratification. Ultimately all these tend to 
point to two ‘macro-issues’™—that of the status of kinship in Marxist analysis 
and that of the existence of classes in stateless societies. As each of these in 
turn generates a whole set of issues, we will deal with them at some greater 
length. ; 

As is well known, the problem of the analysis of kinship has dominated 
British social anthropology, at least since the 1940s. It is often argued within 
this tradition that kinship is the basis of all other social institutions (at least 
within the sphere of ‘primitive’ societies). This is obviously at variance with 
the fundamental premise of Marxism that the economy is the determining 
factor. Yet even the most Marxist of anthropologists could hardly deny the 
extraordinary significance of kinship in simpler societies. The problem has 
been then how to relate these two: economy and kinship. This is not simply 
an empirical question (as it is usually conceived within British social 
anthropology, e.g., of bridewealth or dowry as examples of links between 
the two). Rather, it raises some fundamental theoretical questions which 
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Marxist anthropology must confront if it is to establish its own autonomy and 
viability. These questions may be summarised as follows: (i) the relationship 
of base and superstructure, when, as in the case of ‘primitive’ societies, the 
base is (or appears to be) the superstructure: i.€., when kinship is the 
determinant, not the economy; (ii) the expansion, clarification and empirical 
analysis of the concept and activity of ‘reproduction’; (iii) the clarification of 
the role of the elders in relation to the juniors, and of men in relation to 
women, in ‘kinship’ societies; and (iv) the analysis of kinship as an ideology 
and indeed in some cases as a mystification. 

This set of questions immediately gives rise to two other very closely 
related ones: (i) do relationships of inequality (as found between the sexes 
and between elders and juniors in stratified societies) necessarily indicate a 
relationship of exploitation?; and (ii) does this stratification constitute class? 
Taken together these three issues (the status of kinship, the existence and 
nature of exploitation and the existence of classes) form a mutually inter- 
linked and supporting triangle. And in the definitica of their content and 
relationship, to a great extent the project of Marxist anthropology stands or 
falls. This is especially true when it is remembered that these elements, 
individually and together, must, if the project is to remain either coherent or 
Marxist, be analysed by the methods of historical materialism: it must be 
totalising, it must succeed in demonstrating the fundamental status of the 
economic in the whole equation. And yet, at the same time, nearly any 
anthropologist would also claim that it cannot be mechanical (it must take 
account of the actual complexity of relationships) and it must be true to the 
ethnographic richness of the concrete data. All too often one reads Marxist 
analyses which are sterile precisely because they are abstract, when Marx’s 
Own project was concrete. Anthropology is after all, in the final analysis, 
about people: the co-ordination of rigorous analysis and rich data is still 
something that offers itself as a very real challenge to Marxist anthropology. 

_ Central as this group of questions is, it certainly does not exhaust the list of 
issues still to be thoroughly tackled by Marxist anthropology. Of these, two 


Stand out as especially significant—the questions of ideology and power. The 
m Marx himself and is largely 


first of these of course stems directly fro 

responsible for the development of what has come to be known as the 
sociology of knowledge. Its role in anthropology, however, 1s as yet unclear. 
In conventional social anthropology the question has usually been swept 
under the carpet of ‘belief systems,’ which is taken to include all forms of 
Mental culture and their manifestations. But this approach on the one hand 
fails to discriminate accurately between the varieties of belief (religion, 
mythology, superstition, political theories, etc.) and, on the other, fails to 
develop a systematic theory of the relationship of varieties of belief to one 
another and of all of them to their social basis and history. The theory of 
ideology then is not a peripheral topic to do with the secondary analysis of 
the ‘superstructure’ (the real effort being put into analysis of the material 
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base). In fact, it is absolutely central to the analysis of any social formation 
and is precisely the field in which such topics apparently as diverse as 
kinship, religion and the economy are integrated. Some important steps 
have been taken in this direction in the works of Marc Augé; but much 
still remains be done. One might argue indeed that this should be the major 
growth point and focus of immediate attention in Marxist anthropology. The 
initial step should certainly be an attempt to define and map out an anthro- 
pological theory of ideology from a Marxist perspective. 

But, additionally, the question of ideology poses another question which 
has just begun to emerge on the horizon of Marxist anthropology—that of 
power. The discussion of ideology (and with it such issues as that of class) 
must inevitably raise the question of power, not simply as defined in con- 
ventional political terms, but as a pervasive factor in social life. The question 
of ideology must lead to the question of power. Not only must it do so 
logically; but as an intellectual and political priority of Marxist anthropology 
it should be encouraged to emerge, not because an adequate theory of 
pow: r still exists, but precisely because it does not. This, in turn, provides a 
basis for further transforming traditional ideas within the conventional 
anthropological problematic about politics, kinship, economy, religion and 
socialisation and indeed even the central concept of culture itself. 

The elaboration of a theory of ideology feeds back also to two other 
issues. The first of these is that of the definition of the unit of anthropological 
analysis as a ‘social formation’ and the links of this with the aforementioned 
problems of the mode of production concept. The second is slightly different, 
as it relates to the concept of totality. This is an idea not well elaborated in 
classical Marxism, but nevertheless is implicit there in Marx’s method and 
philosophical and anthropological presuppositions. Furthermore, it has 
affinities with the conventional anthropological idea of holism. The idea of 
totality implies a number of things of great significance to anthropologists: 
the unit of analysis as an integrated whole not split arbitrarily into disciplinary 
or institutional sub-divisions (the economy, the political system, ete); me 
unity of theory and practice as expressed in method; the possibility 0 
studying concrete people in the concrete socio-historical nexus in which they 
find themselves, without more arbitrary divisions into subjective and 
objective, emic and etic, and so on. As an idea, totality is powerfully 
attractive; but the question for the Marxist anthropologist quite simply is: 
how can one operationalise it? : 

We need perhaps to draw a distinction here between those ideas found in 
Marx himself and those inspired by him, but not directly found in the canon 
of his works. Each of these categories needs a brief mention here. In the first 
we would place a list of problems and questions which we would address to 
Marxist anthropology, but which have not yet occupied any major role there 
(due no doubt in part at least to the preoccupation with segmentary societies 
and with the modes of production debate). These issues would include the 
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following—the appropriation of nature (a question so far only addressed 
seriously by Maurice Godelier); the concept of alienation and its relevance 
in the context of pre-capitalist societies (questions of objectification, reifi- 
cation, fetishism, tax, rent, proletarianisation); the theories of labour, of 
surplus value and their relationship to anthropological concepts of work; the 
role and status of the components of the ‘superstructure’ and elucidation of 
the concept of mediation between base and superstructure in concrete 
terms; the reanalysis (already in progress in some cases) of classical Marxist 
ideas of the Asiatic mode of production, primitive communism, the slave 
mode of production; and close attention to the whole debate on the 
applicability of Marxist ideas to non-Western societies. 

The second category is rather different. It relates to those ideas implied or 
inspired by Marx, but which he did not elaborate himself. These would 
include clarification of the debates on anthropology in relationship to 
colonialism and imperialism (which is a subject by no means yet exhausted); 
the development of a critique of positivistic sociologies and anthropologies; 
the recognition of the role of history (critical for Marx himself in the social 
sciences which of course did not exist at his time of writing in their present 
form); the elaboration of the dialectical method in anthropology; the building 
of useful analytical tools (such as the concept of petty commodity 
production); and the building of better bridges between Marxist anthro- 
pology and the sociology of knowledge, and in particular developments in 
what has become known as (following the Frankfurt School) critical 
sociology. Marxist anthropologists, despite theoretical protestations to the 
contrary, have not yet fully broken out of their self-imposed disciplinary 
isolation. There are, no doubt, other topics that could be pursued here; but I 
would like to single out four for special mention: the problem of under- 
development; the problem of women (and children); the problem of conflict; 
and the problem of the peasantry. 

The whole issue of underdevelopment is a recent, indeed post-war, one. 
Yet in the last two decades it has mushroomed into an enormous industry. 
Marx did not talk about development as such. What he did talk about were 
imperialism, colonialism, the expansion of capitalism, alienation and what 
he believed to be the nature of non-European societies. Bourgeois sociology 
has appropriated for itself many of these issues and institutionalised them 
under the rubric ‘the sociology of development’. Yet the ideas of the 
currently existing sociology of development would have been scarcely 
possible at all (expecially its critical varieties) were it not for the ideas of 
Marx, as mediated by others such as A.G. Frank. In such hands the basic 
inspiration of Marx has been in the process of being transformed into a set of 
powerful analytical tools for the understanding of colonial, post-colonial 
and peripheral capitalist societies, the links between underdevelopment and 
the expansion of metropolitan capitalism, and the crucial link between the 
system of colonialism and the very existence of underdevelopment. Marx 
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himself, of course, did not see things in quite this way. Indeed, he is 
notorious for having represented colonialism (for example, in India) as an 
objectively progressive force which broke down Asiatic communalism and 
laid the infrastructural basis for the emergence of capitalism from which the 
proletarian revolution would eventually spring. But implicit in his work (and 
especially in his views on the expansion of capitalism and alienation) is quite 
another point of view—and one which has proved immensely fruitful in the 
subsequent conceptualisation of underdevelopment. The linking up of 
Marxist anthropology and the study of underdevelopment has of course 
begun (Rey, Kahn, Seddon, Clammer); and much of the work of other 
Marxist anthropologists suggests the beginnings of a systematic model for 
exploring this relationship. But this still remains to be done in detail and 
suggests itself as a practical priority, given the necessity of forging political 
links between anthropology and the world of pressing problems and change 
outside the academy. 

The second issue is that of women (and by extension other frequently 
under-privileged groups such as children and the elderly). Marx of course 
saw the issue of women not as an item in itself on his own agenda, but as an 
aspect of his wider analysis of capitalism. To some extent, Engels rescued 
this from its peripheral position in his Origin of the Family, Private Property 
and the State; but it has never achieved any central status within ‘classical’ 
Marxism, although again, as with underdevelopment, the general radical- 
isation stemming from many of Marx’s ideas have found their way into the 
contemporary women’s movement. But I would suggest that the essence of 
the issue of women lies right at the centre of the project of Marxist anthro- 
pology precisely because of the pivotal role ascribed to the concept of 
reproduction. Yet, in many of the analyses of the French Marxist anthro- 
pologists, women only appear (along with ‘cadets,’ juniors, etc.) as some 
sort of abstract principle that is mechanically necessary for reproduction, 
both biologically and of the social unit, to take place. Only the beginnings of 
a critique of this position have so far begun to emerge.’ But clearly this issue 
has not only political and ideological significance, but also a crucial 
theoretical significance for the elaboration of any account, itself central to 
the Marxist anthropological problematic, of reproduction. And indeed we 
might extend this to comment that the vague and nebulous role ascribed to 
most such social units (women, children, caste groups, etc.) in the Marxist 
scheme needs immediate rectification. And since the study of such groups 
already lies within or close to anthropology, that would seem the sensible 
place to do so. Certainly, within Marxist anthropology, this question cannot 
be much longer avoided if credibility is to be fully achieved. 

The third category of issues is that of conflict. Structural functionalist 
anthropology, including the whole French tradition stemming from 


* Olivia Harris and Kate Young, ‘Engendered Structures: Some Problems in the Analysis of 
Reproduction,’ in J.S. Kahn and J.R. Llobera, op. cit. 
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Durkheim and the British tradition stemming especially from 
Radcliffe-Brown, has stressed integration. But Marx of course did not. But 
yet except for some still embryonic discussion of struggles between ‘elders’ 
and ‘cadets,’ this theme has not appeared to any great extent in Marxist 
anthropology. We could divide our questions into several categories as 
follows: the functions (and necessity?) of conflict, even in the simplest 
societies; war in its relationship to other social processes (slavery, territorial 
expansion, etc.); concepts of revolution in pre-capitalist societies and the 
elucidation of the concept of social transformation (succession of modes of 


production, etc), a question that will once again bring Marxism into a 


dialogue with structuralism (as has already occurred in the works of 
Godelier). Put briefly the issue is this: Marxist anthropology has not yet fully 
assimilated either Marx’s thinking on social evolution or elaborated for itself 
(or entered into dialogue with conventional anthropology on) a theory of 
social change. 

Finally, there is the issue of the peasantry. I 
own views on the historical and sociological significance of the peasantry 
were negative. But while this problem has given rise to sterile Marxicological 
debates about the ‘legitimacy’ of the Chinese, Vietnamese and other agrarian 
revolutions, it has not in practice prevented the rapid development of an 
important new sub-field of development studies and rural sociology— 
notably ‘peasant studies’. Hence this again is by way of inspiration rather 
than direct influence. Since a growing body of work of Marxist and neo- 
Marxist anthropologists is being directed to the peasantry, attention needs 
to be devoted especially to two basic tasks: the definition of the peasantry 
from a Marxist viewpoint; and the clarification of the status of the peasantry 
within Marxist historiography and sociology. 

To draw this discussion to a close, we should also reflect on the implications 
of the relationships of a revitalised Marxist anthropology with conventional 
socio-cultural anthropology. It seems inevitable that some such dialogue 
must take place and it would clearly be better to begin on a positive 
approach. This suggests a number of ideas, the first being that conventional 
social anthropology, despite its stress on holism, is not itself by any means a 
unified problematic. On the contrary, it contains numerous different and 


often contradictory paradigms. Marxist anthropology can suggest a fruitful 
line of approach to the resolution of these contradictions and the eliminations 
of paradigms which are not viable as serious approaches to society. But this 


means that Marxism will have to confront a number of positions, such as 
phenomenology, about which it has hitherto had little or nothing tosay. This 
should provide a deeply enriching experience for the Marxist tradition, if 
approached with imagination and an open mind and not in asectarian spirit. 
Similarly conventional anthropology is actually a multi-disciplinary activity 
which includes not only the more obvious topics (politics, kinship, 
economics), but also subjects such as symbolism, mythology and linguistics. 


t is well known that Marx’s 
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Again it is currently the case that Marxism has very little to say about these; 
yet there is no doubt at all that they are significant and legitimate domains. 
In addition to a direct confrontation with these domains, this suggests a 
number of other approaches, which may be listed briefly as follows: (i) 
dialogue on the basis of social anthropology’s concept of holism and the 
Marxist concept of totality: are they the same? What are the differences? 
ect.; (ii) elaboration of the unity of theory and practice (praxis) as applied to 
fieldwork methods; (iii) the detailed investigation of a unified approach to 
society and history (a debate already begun in, for example, the exchange 
between Sartre and Levi-Strauss); and (iv) a debate with social anthropology 
on the basis of these domains that do overlap, such as markets and exchange 
(the ‘production versus distribution’ issue), the nature of lineage societies, 
are pre- or non-capitalist and if the former the processes of their incorporation 
into the cash economy, demographic processes and their relationship to 
social structure (a question that has been opened up by Godelier, for 
instance) and indeed the wider questions of the conceptualisation of specific 
varieties of ‘social formations,’ the autonomy of kinship, religion, etc., and 
the universal validity of such shared concepts as determination, dominance, 
dependency and dialectic. 

To some extent this debate has already begun—it has issued for example 
in the ‘political economy’ concept being once again revived and applied in 
numerous situations. It shows itself in the debate about ‘rationality,’ as 
defined by Godelier on the one hand, and those who have followed Evans- 
Pritchard’s formulation of the problem on the other. And it shows itself to 
the extent that many obscurities in Marxist anthropology have been 
highlighted by a more conventional critique, including the Afro-centrism of 
much of the French writing, and the extent to which it is still neo-colonial, 
still metropolitan Europeans studying the third world. 

But above all this revitalisation of Marxist anthropology is really now at 
the cross-roads where its fulfilment as a totalising, historical science of all 
human societies rests on three issues: (i) its ability to define itself, to purge 
itself of the economistic, deterministic vestiges of vulgar Marxism and a 
crude, simple-minded materialism, and to rediscover its source-texts not on 
the basis of Marxicological exegesis (an approach which Marx himself would 
firmly have rejected), but of inspiration; (ii) its ability to return to and reflect 
certain basic premises of Marxism which have somehow got lost—such as 
the central concern with social justice; and (iii) its preparedness to break out 
of its conventional economic mould and to confront the issues of belief, 
language, art, and so on. What Marxist anthropology does not yet have, but 
which it needs most urgently, is a theory of culture, part of which will surely 
be an anthropological grappling with the central Marxist concept of 
alienation. And what can be the outcome of this? Essentially a new 
anthropology, one which is critical and reflexive, one which transcends the 

boundaries of conventional anthropology, one which unites theory and 
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practice and one which concretises in itself and in its analysis of the principle 
of totality. One parting shot: we have had far too much of Althusser. One of 
the forgotten themes in all anthropology today is that of philosophical 
anthropology, which starts from the question: ‘What is Man?’ Marx himself 
tried to answer this question—the early Marx, that is; and it is from exactly 
this source that a new anthropology, divorced from crude economism, 
emancipated fully from its colonial heritage, no longer confined to the 
‘simple’ societies but to the complex as well, can emerge: a genuine science 
of man. Whether or not one is a Marxist, this must be seen as the only viable 
starting point for a new anthropology: precisely because it is only in con- 


frontation with Marxism that the critical questions emerge with startling 
clarity. 


MARX’S THEORY OF MODES OF 
PRODUCTION PROBLEMS OF 
COLONIALISM AND 


UNDERDEVELOPMENT 


Miomir Jakšić 


Problem of Historical Development of Countries in the East 
It Is Our aim in this work to show that the theory of modes of production 
roach towards the ‘developing’ 


can provide the basis for a fruitful app: 


countries, an approach that is quite different from ethnocentrism which 
f socio-economic devel- 


artificially transferred the West European model o: 

opment to these regions of the East. In our opinion, this approach is already 

developed in Marx’s theory; and the theory of modes of production as a 

whole would also include the categories used by some authors under such 
j ‘political 


historical/nonhistorical in the ‘developing’ countries, 
is ultimately related to the thesis 0 of capitalism,’ the 
alleged necessity to imitate the Western capitalist path to development. The 
general features of the theory of modes of production—development as a 
succession of modes of production which may signify different paths of ` 
development—are fully valid for the developing countries. These 
methodological views are applied by Marx to the conception of the Asiatic 
mode of production, which reveals the original connection between nature 
and society, the emergence of private property, class, State, etc. 

Marx is often criticised for ethnocentrism, for his alleged disregard for the 
achievements of non-European civilisations and his uncritical glorification 

1 Amiya Kumar Bagchi, The Political Economy of Underdevelopment (Cambridge, 1982); 
and Lawrence Krader, The Asiatic Mode of Production (Assen, 1975)- 
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of the role of capitalism, which in the last instance means that the countries 
of the East do not have their own history nor any socio-economic develop- 
ment. This is explained by the influence that Marx derived from Hegel’s 
philosophy of history.? Thus in his article ‘The Future Results of British Rule 
in India,’ Marx has written: ‘Indian society has no history at all, at least no 
known history. What we call its history is but the history of its successive 
conquerors . . . who built their empires on the passive basis of that unresisting 
and unchanging society.” 

Avineri explains this by the influence of Hegel because ‘to Marx as to 
Hegel history means man’s process of changing his environment; where 
there is no change there is no history... .* 

Actually, however, Marx’s statement here is implicitly related to the 
absence of a European model of historical development in India, and does 
not mean total absence of history for the countries of the East (in which case 
there would be no basis even for the building of empires there). Also, for 
Marx, the development of the Asiatic mode of production reveals a particular 
relation between nature and society and the changes in ‘environment’. Some 
other authors view that this alleged absence in the East of the historical à la 
the West European model of development is the result of the absence of 
class-struggles in the village communities of Asia; history for them, as for 
Marx, is always the history of class struggles.* If, however, the problem is 
viewed within the framework of the autochthonous development of the 
Eastern countries expressed through theory (the theory of modes of pro- 
duction in general and that of the Asiatic mode of production in particular), 
the conclusion must be somewhat different. Marx writes: ‘England has to 
fulfill a dual mission in India: one destructive and the other constructive— 
the destruction of the old Asiatic society and the laying of the material 
foundations of Western society in Asia.” 

Whatever might have been the constructive role of colonialism in India, it 
above all manifests itself as destructive in all respects. Marx continues to 
show that the British destroyed the very Indian civilisation, its communities, 
its industry and all that was great in Indian society. 


The historic pages of their [i.e., British] rule in India report hardly 
anything beyond that destruction . . . . The profound hypocrisy and 
inherent barbarism of burgeois civilization lies unveiled before our eyes, 


? Shlomo Avineri (ed.), ‘Introduction,’ in Karl Marx on Colonialism and Underdevelopment 
(New York, 1968); and Daniel Thorner, ‘Marx on India and the Asiatic Mode of Production,’ 
Contributions to Indian Sociology, Vol. 9, 1966, p. 44. 

` Karl Marx and Friedrich Engels, Collected Works (hereafter MECW; 45 volumes; 
Belgrade, 1974 ff), Vol. 12, p. 182. 

* Shlomo Avineri, op. cit., p. 11. 

* Lawrence Krader, op. cit., p. 90. 
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turning from its home, where it assumes respectable forms, to the colonies, 
where it goes naked . . . . The devastating effects of English industry in 


India . . . are palpable and confounding.’ 


Although there existed long-term stability in Asiatic societies before these 
faced the external challenge of capitalism, the disturbed original develop- 
ment was damaging for the colonies and only helped the imperialist 
countries, as Marx writes taking the example of Indian agriculture and the 


weaving industry. 


The British in East India accepted from their predecessors the department 
of finance and of war, but they have neglected entirely that of public 
works. Hence the deterioration of an agriculture which is not capable of 
being conducted on the British principle of free competition, of laissez 
faire and laisses aller . . . . It was the British intruder who broke up the 
Indian hand-loom and destroyed the spinning wheel . . . . The decline of 
Indian towns celebrated for their fabrics was by no means the worst 
consequence. British steam and science uprooted, over the whole surface 
of Hindostan, the union between agriculture and manufacturing industry.* 


The autochthonous development of India was eroded by the force of 
commodity production over natural production, by the force of economic 
coercion over extra-economic coercion, by the superiority of class struggle 
Over universal dependence on the State. Today the historical development 
of and the ‘presence of history’ in the East cannot be judged in terms of the 
rapid development of the ‘centre’ and the lagging behind of the ‘periphery,’ 
as the theory of capitalist world system argues, but in terms of the inter- 
weaving or the ‘articulation’ of capitalist and pre-capitalist modes of pro- 

duction. The theory of modes of production shows that according to a 

general model—transformation of production and its historical 

development—development/underdevelopment must be explained without ; 


falling a prey to ethnocentrism. 

Marx himself exposed how the general mi 
places in different ways, within a compl 
mechanisms and resulting issues. Briefly, the ini 
Europe originated from the sphere of production (‘internal’); they were not 
forced upon externally to bring about a transition from merchant to industrial 
capital, while in the East these forces orginated from the sphere of trade 
(‘external’); they were forced upon the East externally and did not achieve 
the ‘required’ transition to industrial capital.” This means that it is possible 


7 Ibid., pp. 327 and 331. 

2 Ibid., pp. 322 and 323. 

> Miomir Jakšić, 14 323. ergence of Commodity Production in the Conditions of Asiatic 
Mode of Production,’ Socialism in the World, p. 22. 


odel was applicable in different 
ex of differing initial forces, 
tial forces of change in West 
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according to one theoretical model, but without formal transposition of 
certain historical experiences, to explain the stability of the East as opposed 
to the change-prone nature of the modern West. In other words, the histories 
of these regions are different; but the East has its own history. Marxist 
dialectics is based on the conception of contradictions, which concept is also 
fully legitimate for the problem of underdevelopment in the East. The fact 
that West Europe developed through several structural changes to capitalism, 
in contradistinction to the Asiatic mode of production, does not imply that 
history is absent in a state of conditions in which structural changes of society 
are fewer. Marx writes: ‘It [i.e., the bourgeosie] compels all nations, on pain 
of extinction, to accept the bourgeois mode of production; it compels them 
to adopt what it calls civilization into their midst, i.e., to become bourgeois 
themselves.’!° The question of the historical and the ahistorical cannot be 
solved outside the specific context of time and place; and its correct formula- 
tion needs multilinear interpretation instead of unilinear interpretation of 
development, based on the differing paths of development stemming from 
the original modes of production. "! 


Study of Underdevelopment and the Theory of Modes of 
Production 


Socio-Economic development has, for a very long period, and quite often 
even today, been regarded as ‘unilinear’. We are told that there is only one 
path of development containing certain obligatory stages of development, 
and the succession of these stages represents the development of society. In 
regard to the developing countries in general, and the study of under- 
development in particular, this meant—first, a neglect of the original modes 
of production, in favour of universal stages; and, second, the view that these 
universal stages, being ‘progressive,’ necessarily manifest themselves in the 
developing countries as well, regardless of the fact whether they had been 
introduced ‘externally’ in the course of colonial conquests. There is no such 
‘unilinear’ interpretation in Marx’s works; there is no mention of such finite, 
obligatory stages; but the paths of development differ in accordance with the 
original space and time conditions. It is only within this framework that the 
question of existence of the historical in the countries of the East can be 
solved correctly. Marx’s theory of modes of production has proved itself the 
most general framework for a study of such problems; and it is our.aim to 
T Karl Marx and Friedrich Engels, The Manifesto of Communist Party (Belgrade, 1948), 
p. 25. 


u" About the ‘unilinear schema,’ see in Vladimir Nikiforov, Vostok i vsemirnaja istorija 
(Moscow, 1977); Marian Sawer, Marxism and the Question of the Asiatic Mode of Production 
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prove that in studying colonialism and underdevelopment it is necessary to 
proceed from the following theses: 


(a) Socio-economic development is, everywhere, and in the developing 
countries as well, a succession of modes of production; 

(b) This succession, as the basis of development, initiated in the 
developing countries in a different way, implies different mechanisms 
and results as well; 

(c) Socio-economic development is in this way multilinear, growing out 
of the originally given modes of production; and 

(d) The theory of the Asiatic mode of production confirms concretely 
and directly the above theses (a), (b) and (c). 


es of production is a complex process 


The process of succession of mod 
ng of old and new is always present. 


owing to the fact that the interweavi 
Accordingly, there is no ‘linear causality’.'* The moment of transition comes 
as result of incompatibility of the elements of mode of production— 
production forces and relations of production. In Contribution to the Critique 
of Political Economy Marx explains the process of development as a 

succession of mades of production: 
As a certain stage of their development, the material productive forces 
society come into conflict with the existing relations of production 
or—what is but a legal term for that—with the property relations within 
the framework of which they have operated hitherto. From forms of 
Jations turn into their 


develapment of the productive forces these re 1 
fetters . . . . No social order ever perishes before all the productive forces 
for which there is room in it have developed; and new, higher relations of 


production never appear before the material conditions of their existence 
have matured in the womb of the old society itself. "° 


This shows that production as a continuum connects all the stages or the 
ssion is complex; and Marx writes 


modes of production. The process of succe i 
nizing of a social mode of production 


that it takes place so that ‘the revolutio : 
occurs in a colourful variety of transitional forms.’'* Of course, the inter- 


weaving of modes and forms 1s possible; today it has become urgent to 
develop a theory of ‘articulation’ of modes of production. Marx writes: 
‘Whatever be the social form of production, it must always be continual, i.e., 
it must periodically go through the same stapes: As society never can stop 


functioning, it cannot ever stop production ei 


12 Louis Althusser and Etienne Ballibar, Reading Capital (Zagreb, 1975). 
13 Karl Marx, Contribution to the Critique of Political Economy (Belgrade, 1976), pp. 8 f- 
1971), p. 342. 


Karl Marx, Capital, Vol. 1, (Belgrade, 
15 Ibid., p. 406. 


ther.” 
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Production enables the growth of new modes of production from the old. 
Thus, for example: ‘The economic structure of capitalist society grew out of 
the economic structure of feudal society.”'® 

The succession of modes of production occurs in a different way according 
to the concrete space and time conditions, although in keeping with the 
general model of change of production. Different initial forces, mechanisms 
and results serve as the basis for the thesis about different paths of develop- 
ment (thesis c). Marx wrote about the transition from feudalism to capitalism 
in Western Europe, and also about the emergence of capitalism in the 
colonies. In our opinion, these are two specific paths which are related to a 
general mechanism of succession: the transition from feudalism to capitalism 
in Western Europe we call an ‘internal’ path, and the transition from the 
Asiatic mode of production to capitalism as an ‘external’ one.” Both paths 
follow the general model, where the key role is performed by the emerging 
commodity production which dissolves pre-capitalist natural production 
(feudal or founded on the Asiatic mode of production). On this matter, 
Marx writes: 


The capitalist commodity production has a destroying and dissolving 


effect on all earlier forms of production . . . . It makes the sale of the 
product its main interest . . . and then, once it has taken root, it destroys 
all other forms of commodity production . . . . It first makes commodity 


production universal, and then gradually transforms all commodity 
production into capitalist production.'* 


Marx’s most general view is that in concrete terms the general model of 
change of production is realised in concretely different ways: ‘A detailed 
analysis of Asiatic, particularly Indian, forms of communal property shows 
that from the different forms of primitive communal property emerge different 
forms of its decay.’ He wrote about this in Capital as well. 

In Western Europe, the first forms of merchant and usurer’s capital were 
soon been replaced by industrial capital, which, having gained control over 
production, marked the beginning of the domination of capitalism. In the 
narrower sense of the term, the moment of transition is not marked only by 
the emergence of the usurer’s or merchant capital, but by the rise of 
industrial capital. While not yet being dominant over production, it 

1$ [bid., p. 512. 

uy Notions ‘internal’ and ‘external’ are already used in the works of Maxime Rodinson, Islam 
and Capitalism (London, 1974); and Bryan Turner, Marx and the End of Orientalism (London, 
1978). For the discussion between the supporters of the theory of modes of production and 
capitalist world economy, see Frances Moulder, Japan, China and the Modern World Economy 
(Cambridge, 1979) and ‘Marxism and the Oriental Society,’ in Miomir Jakšić (ed.), Marksizam 
u svetu, Vols. 11-13, 1982. 

° Capital, Vol. 1, p. 579. 

1° Contribution to the Critique of Political Economy, p. 21. 
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reproduces itself on the passive foundations of trade. In the developing 
countries, the transition to industrial capital was not spurred on by 
autochthonous forces; but it was forced down by external elements including 
the eventual ascendancy of monopoly capitalism of the West.?° 

The general model of transition to a new mode of production (in our case 
to capitalism), which encompasses two different paths, depending on the 
initial forces, mechanisms and results, was formulated by Marx in the 


following way: 


The transition from the feudal mode of production takes place in two 
different ways. [We broaden this statement to the transition from the 
Asiatic mode of production as well: author’s note.] The producer may 
become a merchant and capitalist in contrast to the agricultural subsistence 
economy and to the guild-found handicraft of the medieval urban industry. 
This is the really revolutionary way. Alternatively, however, the merchant 
may take direct control of production himself. But however frequently 
this occurs as a historical transition . . . it cannot bring about the overthrow 


of the old mode of production by itself, but rather preserves and retains it 
as its own precondition.”! 


This statement is particularly significant. According to the general model 


of transformation of production, the transition/nontransition would be 
dependent upon the initial forces and mechanisms. The initial forces were 
re would be two ways of 


different in Western Europe and in Asia; so the 
transition to capitalism in these two areas. Underdevelopment can, in this 
way, be understood within the theory of modes of production, without 
bringing in such suspect theories as the theory of dependence and of world 


capitalist system.” 

The ‘internal’ (let us also call it ‘the first’) path of transition to capitalism 
in Western Europe means that the new mode of production comes up to 
dominate over production, and that it has very quickly spread its domination 
from the sphere of trade to the sphere of production. The ‘external’ (or let us 
call it ‘the second’) path means that such a transition is not achieved because 
capitalism does not spread, neither rapidly nor as 4 result of autochthonous 
forces, from the sphere of trade to the sphere of production. Marx writes: 


countries has not been achieved by 


in the developing 
and incompletely in comparison to 


2 The transition to industrial capital 
the action of internal forces; it occurs gradually, more slowly 
that in Western Europe. See A.K. Bagchi, op- cit, The same thesis, but with different initial 
forces, are put forward by the supporters of the theory of ‘capitalist world economy’. See Ivan 
ed and Gérgy Ranki, The European Periphery and Industrialization, 1780-1914 (Budapest, 

2). 

21 Capital, Vol. 3, p. 1175; emphasis added. 
2? Miomir Jakšić, The Theory of Modes of Production (Zagreb, 1983). See also my work, 
The Critique of the Theories of Dependency and Capitalist World Economy,’ Socijalizam, 
Vol. 12, 1982. 
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On the one hand, that circulation has still not mastered production, but is 
related to it simply as its given precondition. On the other hand, that the 
Process of production has not yet absorbed circulation into it as a mere 


moment. In capitalist production, on the contrary, both these things are 
the case.?? 


The ‘first’ path means a clean break from the old mode of production, 
while the ‘second’ path leads toa long-lasting coexistence of the old and new 
modes of production, which stems from the fact that although trade creates 


the preconditions for transition, these are not sufficient to make that transition 
take effect. 


Usury has a revolutionary effect on pre-capitalist modes of production 
insofar as it destroys and dissolves the forms of ownership which provide 
a firm basis for the articulation of political life and whose constant 
reproduction in the same form is a necessity for that life. In Asiatic forms, 
usury can persist for a long while without leading to anything more than 
economic decay and political corruption. It is only when other conditions 
for the capitalist mode of production are present that usury appears as 
one of the means of formation of this new mode of production.” 


Then Marx continues: ‘Usurer’s capital has a capitalist mode of exploitation 
without its mode of production.’ The aforementioned ‘external’ impulses 
are not sufficient for the transition; and this causes either a distorted 
capitalism or a protracted transition. This is because ‘usury, just like trade, 
exploits the given mode of production, but does not create it; both relate to 
the mode of production from outside. Usury seeks directly to maintain this 
mode of production, so as constantly to exploit it anew; it is conservative. 2° 

This necessitates, along the ‘second’ path of development, different motive 
forces and mechanisms; and the outcome is a peculiar coexistence of the old 
and the new modes of production, which may assume the following forms: 
the intrusion of the new and the decaying of the old mode of production; 
relations without change and the growing together of the old and the new 
mode of production.?’ 

As we have said, the process of transitign to capitalism in Western Europe 
implies a transition from commercial to industrial capital. The ‘primitive’ 
accumulation of capital creates commercial capital, which penetrates from 
the sphere of commerce into production, gains control over it and, then, 


3 Capital, Vol. 3, p. 1171. 

* Ibid., p. 1364. 

25 Ibid., p. 1365. 

2° Ibid., p. 1373. 

77 Doug McEachern, ‘Mode of Production in India,’ Journal of Contemporary Asia, 1916, 
p. 444. 
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29 naa Vol. 1, p. 78. 
Miomir hase “The Asiatic Mode of Production: Some Research Perspectives,’ in 
Seine (C1); The Asiatic Mode ot oduction,’ Marksizam u svetu, Vol- 7+ 1980. 
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The transformation of production, the maintenance of its continuity and 
its constant progress bring about the succession of modes of production.*? 
Such a development takes place in the developing countries as well, with the 
initial forces, mechanisms and results which are different from those in 
Western Europe. In Western Europe, ‘internal’ impulses from the sphere of 
production enabled a relatively rapid transition to ‘capitalism, while these 
impulses in the East were ‘external,’ separated from the grass-roots produc- 
tion, which is slowly and incompletely transformed. In the West, the prime 
mover was primitive accumulation; in the East, the relations between village 
communities and the penetration of capitalism were the initial forces. Here, 
there existed simple relations of complex subjects, and in the West complex 
relations of simple subjects. The complex subject in the East is the village 
community with its complex internal relations, while in the West the simple 
subject is the individual, and the variety and number of relations point to 
their complexity. The simplicity of relations in the East is the result of 
insufficient development of commodity production, and the complexity of 
the subjects is the result of their self-sufficiency.” This is the view of Krader, 
and was also put forward by Amin: capitalist economy in the West is 
articulated ‘internally,’ because internal relations are by far more numerous 
and more significant than the external ones, while in the East there is merely 
‘external’ articulation, because the external relationships are definitely 
more powerful than the internal ones.” Though they try to maintain their 
self-sufficiency and isolation, the village communities have, however, to 
establish relations with others, and ‘commodity relation, once introduced 
into the village community in its external relations, is then introduced into its 
internal relations’ .>5 

Marx writes about this path of the emerging commodity production as a 
key-factor for transition to capitalism: ‘The exchange within the communities 
is negligible and the first to appear is the exchange between communities.’*° 
In Foundations of the Critique of Political Economy Marx wrote about such 
‘external’ emergence of commodity production, leading to the foundation of 
Capitalism. The notions ‘external life,’ ‘reverse path,’ ‘internal life,’ etc., 
unequivocally prove the thesis about such a way of the establishment of 
commodity production, in a narrow sense, and of the transition to capitalism 


in the East according to the general model of the theory of modes of 
production, in a broader sense, 
; Krader writes about this different order of sequences, and the different 
initial forces: 


”? K, Marx to P. Annenkov, in MECW, Vol. 30, p. 454. 

3 Lawrence Krader, op. cit., pp. 122 f. 

* Samir Amin, ‘The Disarticulation of Economy Within “Developing Societies”’,’ in Hamza 
Alavi and Teodor Shanin (eds.), Introduction to the Sociology of ‘Developing Societies’ 
(London, 1982), p. 205. 

** Lawrence Krader, op. cit., p. 133. 

% Capital, MECW, Vol. 23, p. 152. 
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The development of the community is in this sense determined by the 
relations of commodity exchange at first as an external relation of the 
community which is then internalized. The temporal sequence in the 
establishment of commodity exchange and production is significant, 
proceeding from outside to within the community, and from exchange to 
production.’ 


It has been maintained for a long time, and is still today, that Marx was the 
founder and supporter of a ‘unilinear’ model of development. It is a well- 
known thesis of the ‘five-stage’ schema,” according to which ‘there is one, 
and only one, path of socio-economic development founded on modes of 
production; and there are only five modes of production which, as stages, 
are obligatory for all societies.’ 

We consider, on the basis of Marx’s theory of modes of production, that 
Marx maintains that ‘there are different paths of development [a ‘multilinear’ 
model of development]; and there are more than five modes of production. 3 
Marx’s views confirm this. In his letter to Vera Zasulich, Marx writes: ‘We 
would commit a great error if we regard them [i.e., primitive communities] 
as all being on the same level: as in the case of geological formations, 
historical formations constitute a whole series of primary, secondary and 
tertiary types.” 5 

In Capital Marx writes: ‘The history of this expropriation assumes different 
aspects in different countries, and runs through its various phases in different 
Orders of succession and at different historical epochs. Only in England has 
it assumed its classic form. . . .“° 

It is of course difficult to draw a boundary, line between stages, although 
vulgar-materialistic interpretations draw a clear line between them. In this 
connection Marx says: ‘. . . epochs in the history of society are no more 
Separated from each other by strict and abstract lines of demarcation than 
are geological epochs.’”*! 1 

On the 25 ori views denying a single path of development, Marx, via 
the theory of modes of production, determines the process of the socio- 
€conomic development, in accordance with space-time conditions, as multi- 
linear. The paths of development of individual countries should not be general- 
ised. Marx holds: ‘He [i.e., Mikhailovsky] feels he absolutely must meta- 


Morphose my historical sketch of the genesis of capitalism in Western Europe 
intoa historico-philosophic theory of the general path every people is fated to 
which it finds itself . . . .”” 


tread, whatever the historical circumstances in 


37 
Lawrence Krader, op. cit., pp- 133 f. -4 
** Vladmir TE Pi and Miomir Jakšić, ‘Marxism and the Asiatic Mode of 
Production,’ Third Program of Radio Belgrade, Vol. 51, 1982. 
 MECW, Vol. 30. 
“ Capital, Vol. 1, p. 513. 


* Ibid., p.272. 
42 K. Marx to Otechestvenniye Zapiski, November 1877, MECW, Vol. 30, p. 95. 
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Nothing could be more unambiguous. Yet such a clear-cut standpoint has 
consciously, in the interest of imposing one’s own model of development, 
been neglected, in order that it be shown that Marx was an exponent of the 
‘unilinear’ interpretation of development. In his letter to the editorial board 
of Otchestvenniye Zapiski, Marx wrote: ‘So, events of striking similarity but 
occurring in different historical environments brought about quite different 
results.” Hence, the conclusion in Capital that ‘the historical fatality of that 
path is, therefore, clearly limited to the countries of Western Europe.’ 

Also, it is clear that Marx considered that the stages overlap and cannot be 
neatly arranged: ‘Capitalist order either directly conquers the whole domain 
of national production; or where the conditions are less developed, it 
indirectly controls the spheres of society that belong to the old mode of 
production and which continue to exist while gradually disappearing. ’* 

The theory of the Asiatic mode of production was, in the broadest sense, 
neglected precisely because of the implications analysed earlier. The intention 
was to prove that the East had no history as there is no succession of modes 
of production, and to deny that developments in the East could take place 
quite independently of the Western impact. Thus the struggle for a defence 
of the Asiatic mode of production meant'also a struggle in favour of Marx’s 
theory of modes of production, which must be saved from distortion. The 
theory of the Asiatic mode of production, applied to a concrete case, under 
specific conditions prevailing in space and time, confirms all the above- 
mentioned theoretical and methodological standpoints. It is, therefore, an 
inseparable part of the theory of modes of production.“ 

Marx founded the theory of the Asiatic mode of production on the facts 
about the East developed within British classical political economy and 
French physiocracy. Marx’s article, ‘The British Rule in India,” is regarded 
as the first work where Marx implicitly deals with the conception of the 
Asiatic mode of production. Marx wrote this article at the time when the 
managing of the East India Company was going into the hands of British 
Parliament. The state of affairs was characterised by financial deficit, 
excessive army expenditures and no investments in public works.*” Marx 
writes in the article ‘The British Rule in India’: 


There have been in Asia, generally, from immemorial times, but three 
departments of Government: that of Finance, or the plunder of the 
interior; that of War, or the plunder of the exterior; and, finally, the 
department of Public Works. Climate and territorial conditions . . . 


“ Ibid. 

“ Harold Wolpe, The Articulation of Modes of Production (London, 1980), p. 4. 

“8 ‘The Articulation of Modes of Production and Underdevelopment,’ in Miomir Jakšić 
(ed.), Marksizam u svetu, Vols. 1-2, 1982. 

“© This article was published in New York Daily Tribune, 25 June 1853. 

“ MECW, Vol. 12, p. 149. 
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constituted artificial irrigation by canals and waterworks the basis of 
Oriental agriculture . . . . This prime necessity of an economical and 
common use of water . . . necessarily demanded in the East . . . the 
interference of the central authority.** 


The village system, the basis of the Asiatic mode of production, is described 
by Marx in the following way: 


Both circumstances—on the one hand the Indians, like all oriental 
peoples, leaving to the. central government the care of the great public 
works, and, on the other, the people being dispersed throughout the 
country . . .—these two circumstances had brought about, since the 
remotest times, a social system of particular features—the so-called 
village system which had made it possible for each small unit to get 
organized independently and to conduct its independent life.’ 


Marx further cites the ‘Fifth Report’ on the affairs of the East India 
Company. On the basis of these works, and particularly of the later Outlines 
ofa Critique of Political Economy, it is possible to single out all the significant 
elements of this mode of production: the absence of private property, village 
communities, unity of agriculture and crafts, state étatisme and despotism. 
Marx, in his letter of 2 June 1853, explains the absence of private property in 
terms of the fact that ‘The king is the exclusive and the only owner of all 
land’*°; and further: ‘Bernier correctly sees the basic form of all phenomena 
in the East . . . in the fact that there is no private property over land. This is 
the real key ‘to the oriental heaven.” In this way, as Krader puts it, Marx 
completed the idea of Oriental despotism along with its economic dimension, 
which today can be regarded as the foundation of the ‘political economy of 


Asia’.*? 
From Marx's analysis presented in the Outlines of the Critique of Political 
can be drawn:** 


Economy, the following conclusions 
had, as early as 1853, marked as ‘the 


First, property relations, which he 
key to the oriental heaven’ are expressed as the absence of developed 


* Ibid., pp. 107f. 


“ Ibid., p. 109. 
3 K, Marx and F. Engels, Selected Correspondence (Belgrade, 1956), Vol. 1, p. 497. 
51 Ibid., p. 496. 
the Asiatic mode of production: ‘Theory of Modes of 


52 See my works on the theory of 
Production and Underdevelopment,’ Third Program of Radio Sarajevo, Vol. 38, 1982; ‘Marx’s 
Conception of the Asiatic Mode of Production,” Pregled, Vol. 6, 1982; ‘The Asiatic Mode of 
Production and Etatism,’ Gledišta, Vols. 11-12, 1977; ‘The Evolution of the Theory of the 
Asiatic Mode of Production,’ Dijalog, Vols. 3-4, 1982; and ‘Theory of Modes of Production 


and Socio-Economic Development,’ Socijalizam, Vol. 9, 1982. 
3 Ferenc Tokei, Sur le mode de production asiatique (Budapest, 1966), p. 49; and Umberto 


Melotti, op. cit., pp. 30, 32 and 48. 
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private property; and this is conditioned by the fact that as a member of the 
community one can become an owner. An individual is in fact deprived of 
ownership; he only disposes of the objects, which is obvious from Marx’s 
distinction between property (sobstvenost, aigentums) and possession 
(vladenie, besitz). 


Second, the village communities, disconnected and self-sufficient, through ` 


which the individuals are connected with one another, on the one hand, and 
with the ‘higher unity,’ on the other, form the main structure of this society. 
Village communities reproduce themselves independent of one another; 
and the basis for this self-sufficiency is the unity of agriculture and crafts, 
with the absence of towns as the centres of accumulation of capital. The 
‘higher unity’ lies beyond these village communities, unifies them, creates 
* preconditions for their existence (roads, irrigation); and on this basis it 
appropriates the surplus product that enables its reproduction. The mutuality 
of interests is the reason why the Asiatic mode of production is ‘the toughest 
and the most persistent,’ as Marx writes. Individuals are in a state of ‘general 
slavery,’ that is, they are bound to their community. In the relations between 
three elements—individuals, community and property—the individual, as 
Tökei and Melotti point out, is connected with property, that is, the means 
of production, only through the mediation of the community, in contra- 
distinction to Germanic or antique forms of property relations. 

Third, production in the village communities is based on subsistence 
economy, self-sufficient economy without a division of labour in the modem 
sense. Commodity production appears at the points of contact with other 
communities and in the relations with the ‘higher unity’; the surplus product 

` is appropriated in the form of tax/rent. There are no internal initial forces of 
accumulation of capital nor impulses towards a transition to commodity 
production, because there is a strong influence of natural environment. The 
State, on the basis of surplus product, absence of private property and 
complete submission on the political plane—‘oriental despotism’—creates 
these preconditions connecting the village communities by vertical 
connections—extra-economic coercion—with itself, while suppressing and 
destroying the horizontal connections between the village communities 
themselves based on economic coercion. In this respect, there is a specific 
‘external’ articulation in relation to the village communities, exclusively 
through the ‘higher unity’ (State). 

Fourth, the notion of oriental despotism. What is important here for us to 
note is the significant economic role of the State in the economic sphere, 
with its power of extra-economic coercion. This means, as the structuralists 
put it, that the economy determines in the last instance, but the political 
instance dominates in the East. The system of oriental despotism is, therefore, 
fully in keeping with Marx’s general views on the relation between economic 
coercion and civil rights and between extra-economic coercion and the 
absence of these rights, and even despotism. Such a conception of oriental 
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despotism is not functionalistic; in practice it is not only a specific feature of 
Eastern societies of the past but also a feature of all the societies where the 
domination of the political instance and extra-economic coercion had been ~ 
present. 
Thus the conception of the Asiatic mode of production confirms Marx’s 
theoretical and methodological views on the theory of modes of production. 
It is not by chance, therefore, that this theory had been rejected, in order 
that even at the general level, the theory of modes of production could be 
interpreted in a different way. But its rejection can only signify a misrepre- 
sentation of Marx’s well-considered views. The theory of the Asiatic mode 
of production is not a separate entity, something that can be separated from 
the universe of Marx’s theory in general and his theory of modes of 


production in particular. 


The aim of my analysis has been to show that Marx’s theory of modes of 
production is universal and yet broad enough to encompass very different 
processes—the ones in Western Europe which were developed on the 


foundations of capitalism, and those in the East that emerged on the basis of 
the Asiatic mode of production. Our conclusion is, therefore, that the 
theory of modes of production makes possible an understanding of 
development and underdevelopment; and thatit is not necessary to abandon 
the theory of modes of production in order to understand and explain the 
phenomenon of underdevelopment and replace it by theories of ‘unequal 
exchange,’ ‘dependency’ or ‘capitalist world economy’. - 
In this respect, in the economic domain, the theory of modes of production 
could present the basis of autochthonous ‘political economies’ of particular 
regions within the general canvas of political economy that explains the 
principles of social reproduction. In the domain of political theory, it makes 
possible the understanding of socialism as a world-process that is expressed 
in a variety of differing paths. In the domain of philosophy and sociology, 
the theory of modes of production makes possible the understanding of 
development of society, the emergence of private property, class and state, 


in the concrete conditions of history. 


THE ARTICULATION OF MODES 
AND FORMS OF PRODUCTION 


Harold Wolpe 


The Object of this paper is twofold: firstly, to investigate the contention that 
the concept of ‘articulation of modes of production’ constitutes an obstacle 
to the analysis of social change, particularly in third world countries. My 
main purpose will be to cut through the debate on articulation in order to 
focus on theoretical weaknesses which turn out to be common to both the 
Proponents and critics of the articulation theory. Secondly, the aim is to 
establish a basis for the re-examination, in another paper, of the thesis that 
the migrant labour system, as a means of supplying capitalism with cheap 
wage-labour, rests on the relationship between the capitalist and non- 
Capitalist modes of production. This paper must, therefore, be read as 
Preparing the way for the concrete analysis of the contradictory processes 
which characterise the impact of capitalism on class formation and conflict in 


the countryside. 


The Relationship Between Capitalism and 
Non-Capitalist Production 


The Critique of the concept of articulation of modes of production arises in 
at least insofar as the relationship of 


the literature in two different ways, 
capitalism to other modes of production is under consideration. In one 
approach, it is argued that while the notion of articulation may be pertinent 
and valid in periods in which capitalism has not yet established overwhelming 
dominance over other modes of production inside a particular social 
formation, yet, once that dominance has been established, the concept of 

misleading since all social relations 


articulation becomes inappropriate and 
must now be understood as a moment in the reproduction of capitalism— 
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There is no space here to analyse the body of the articulation literature to 
fully demonstrate this argument. Nevertheless, the point can be underlined 


Alliance des classes containing ‘Sur L’ Articulation des Modes de Production’) 
has identified three Stages in the transition of feudalism to capitalism; and he 


third stage, which has Not yet been reached in the third world, capitalism 
completes the destruction of pre-capitalist modes in agriculture.’ Again, as 
Bradby sets out the concerns of articulation theory in the following manner: 


Morris, in his analysis of the development of capitalism in agriculture in 


South Africa, demonstrates this approach. He ends his discussion with the 
following: 


> Barbara Brady, ‘The Destruction of Natural Economy,’ Economy and Society, Vol. 4(2), 
1975; reprinted in Harold Wolpe (ed.), The Articulation of Modes of Production (London, 


1980), pp. 108 ff. See also Aidan Foster-Carter, ‘The Modes of Production Controversy,’ New 
Left Review, 107, 1978, pp. 56 ff. 


* M.L. Mortis, ‘The Development of Capitalism in South African Agriculture: Class Struggle 
in the Countryside,’ Economy and Society, Vol. 5(3), 1976; reprinted in Harold Wolpe (ed.), 
op. cit., p. 248. Note that my ‘Introduction’ to ibid., and all the essays, whether 
empirical collected in this volume, as well as Aidan Fos: 
above are concerned with and premised upon a conception of articulation which embodies the 
idea of a mutual, albeit usually asymmetrical, transformative effectivity of the 
the modes of production. 
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We may end this demonstration of the non-dualistic character of articu- 
lation theory by citing another passage which makes amply clear the connec- 
tion between the concept of articulation and the concepts of contradiction 
and class struggle. In his discussion of Rey, Aidan Foster-Carter says 


If anything, ‘articulation’ specifies the nature of the contradiction. As 
Rey himself puts it, the idea is of the ‘articulation of two modes of 
production, one of which establishes its domination over the other...not 
as a static given, but as a process, that is to say a combat between the two 
modes of production, with the confrontations and alliances which such a 
combat implies: confrontations and alliances essentially between the 
classes which these modes of production define’.° 


The merit of this formulation is that it not only does not entail a dualism but, 
in addition, it points to the possibility that the relationship between the 
capitalist mode of production and other modes may not result in a simple, 
direct and unilinear destruction of the latter and the immediate subsumption 
of their agents under capitalist relations of production. It was this possibility 
that Bettelheim captured in his notion of ‘conservation/dissolution’. The 
importance of this is that it enabled a break to be made from analyses which 
rest on a one-sided emphasis upon the dynamics of the capitalist mode of 
production and the passivity of the other, non-capitalist modes. 

Despite the arguments detailed earlier, O’Laughlin nonetheless contends 
that this type of approach is dualist because it is empiricist. She says that 


Meillassoux 


uses the concept of mode of production in a strictly empiricist sense. The 
sphere of capitalist production is identified with the capitalist mode of 
production; inversely all forms of non-wage labour are presumed to 
define non-capitalist modes of production. Meillassoux thus constructs a 

ion which replicates in its 


mode of capitalist/non-capitalist articulati 
stic appearances of the world economy. In 


analytical categories the duali: 

such an empiricist framework, relations between modes of production 
are inevitably conceptualized as things: a social formation consists of 
people and commodities moving between capitalist and non-capitalist 
modes of production which are also linked by the apparatus of the state.” 
arly, present a dualist formulation of articu- 
t representation of Meillassoux’s argument? 
his 1981 book” does Meillassoux state or 


This passage does, quite cle 
lation theory; but is it a correc 
Neither in his 1972 essay nor in 


~ A. Foster-Carter, op. cit., p. 56. 

7 B. O’Laughlin, op. cit., p. 24. 

s Claude Meillassoux, ‘From Reproduction to Production,’ Economy and Society, Vol. 1(1), 
1972; reprinted in Harold Wolpe (ed.), op. cit.; and Claude Meillassoux, Maidens, Meal and 
Money (Cambridge, 1981). 
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imply an autonomy of the non-capitalist from the capitalist mode—both 
texts explicitly acknowledge the transformative effects produced by capitalism 
upon the non-capitalist modes as a result of the relation of articulation. 
Indeed, O’Laughlin herself recognises that Meillassoux insists upon the 
dominant role of capitalism in the fate of non-capitalist modes: ‘. . . 
Meillassoux suggests, we should see a single system dominated by capital in 
which capital preserves and manipulates pre-capitalist modes of production 
to its benefit.’ 

It seems, however, that this is insufficient to offset Meillassoux’s 
‘empiricism’ and ‘dualism’. The correct approach is to be derived from 
André Gunder Frank’s formulation of the capitalist system. Frank, according 
to O’Laughlin, does not argue, as has been mistakenly assumed, that 
capitalism transforms all relations of production into capitalist relations; 
rather, his contention is that ‘in a world dominated by capital no existing 
forms can be assumed to be autonomous of it.” 

But since Meillassoux never assumes the autonomy of non-capitalist 
modes from capitalism, what is the difference between him and Frank? The 
answer seems to be, according to O’Laughlin, that ‘in the context of an 
expanding capitalist system, all non-capitalist forms lose their analytical 
autonomy, for all are shaped by the dynamics of the capital/labour relation.” 

It is not clear what is meant by ‘analytical autonomy’; but if we discount 
this term for the moment there seems to be no difference between Frank 
according to O’Laughlin’s interpretation and Meillassoux in the passage 
cited immediately before. However, any hint of a difference is further 
dissipated by other passages which appear to contradict O’Laughlin’s con- 
tention that no ‘analytical autonomy’ can be granted to non-capitalist forms. 
This can be made clear by citing two passages, one of which follows imme- 
diately after the assertion that non-capitalist forms lose their analytical 
autonomy, and the other concludes her article: ‘Thus instead of seeing 
African villagers, for instance, as settled down with their hoes in a pre- 
Capitalist mode of production, one would assume that the movement of 
present life is shaped within production by capitalist as well as pre-capitalist 
modes of production.” 

Again, ‘. . . as necessarily self-expanding system, the determinations of 
capital are not entirely endogenous to it . . . any general theory of imperialism 
can only be a theory of capitalism, but any historical understanding of 
imperialism requires conceptualization of the dynamic of non-capitalist modes 
of production as well.”? Thus O’Laughlin seems to accept the major pro- 
positions of articulation theory, that is, the assertion of the dominance of 
capital coupled with a recognition that dominance is mediated through the 

° B. O'Laughlin, op. cit., p. 24. 

10 Thid., pp. 24 f. 

^” Ibid., p.25, emphasis added. 

‘2 Tbid., p. 30, emphasis added. 
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relations (conserved/dissolved) of pre-capitalist modes. In this sense she, 
italist modes an ‘analytical 


like Meillassoux and others, grants non-capt 
autonomy’. 

Interestingly enough, then, despite her criticisms of Meillassoux and her 
attempted reformulation of articulation theory, O’Laughlin appears to be 
able to do no more than re-state Meillassoux’s position. (I am, of course, 
restricting my remarks here to the specific points at issue and not 
O’Laughlin’s further critique of Meillassoux’s conceptions of the domestic 
community, functionalism and so forth.) The reason for this is that 
O’Laughlin operates at the same level of abstraction as Meillassoux does; 


and this permits only the formulation of a general statement of the relation- 
d other modes of production. At one point 


surplus in the form of migrant labour-power. : 
i She suggests that the appropriate conceptual tool is the law of value which 
has come to regulate the movement of labour’. But she does not—and, 
given this abstract formulation, she could not—sugg 
penetrates into and transforms the non-capitalist modes of production. To 
this extent, her argument does not go beyond Meillassoux’s, for his 
assumption is also that labour-power is wrenched out of non-capitalist 
modes of production and allocated via the market to different places in the 
division of labour as required by capital. * 
Although O’Laughlin does not £0 beyond Meillassoux, her critique does 


highlight an important point, namely, that what is at issue is not the sul 
re than enough has been said to dispose of 


dualism of articulation theory (mo j 
this argument) but, rather, the concepts hich are required to make specific 
analyses of the relationship i d non-capitalist modes of 
production which is only signa tract level by the 
concept of articulation of modes ofp i is this question which has 
become confused with the problem of dualism, not on 
discussion but also in the discuss Bernstein, Kitching and 
others, Banaji and Bernstein (and also from a somewhat different position, 
Friedmann, like O’Laughlin) st ; but unlike the 
latter they draw an explicit distinction between ‘mode of production’ and 
‘form of production’ .'* I want to suggest that while this distinction 1s essential, 
by itself it does not go far enough. 

It is necessary to begin with the concepts ‘mode’ and ‘form’ of production. 


13 [bid., p. 16. 

14 See J. Banaji, op. cit.; G. Kitching, op. t; H- 
Review of African Political Economy, 10, 1977; and H. Friedmann, ‘The Family Farm in 
Advanced Capitalism: Outline of a Theory of Simple i 
(American Sociologist Association Conference Paper, 1981). 
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This distinction was discussed by Banaji and utilised by Bernstein but was 
slarified in a critique of these writers in my essay in 1980 and further by 
Friedmann in 1981. In the 1980 ‘Introduction’ I argued that, in the earlier 
writings on articulation, for the most part a general concept of mode of 
Production was employed which defined merely in terms of relations of 
Production (property in the means of production and mode of surplus 
appropriation) and the forces of production (labour process). Determinate 
modes of production were likewise defined in this restricted way. The 
consequence of so limited a concept was that two constraints were imposed 
on the analysis of articulation and its effects. Firstly, because the concept 
was confined to the relations and forces of production, it was not possible to 
deal with other constitutive elements of the modes such as the relationship 
between units of production, the conditions of their reproduction, etc.; and 
secondly, by the same token it was impossible to analyse the mechanisms 
and processes of articulation. I tried to deal with this problem by distin- 
guishing between a restricted concept of the mode of production defined in 
terms of relations and forces of production of enterprises and an extended 
concept defined in terms of such enterprises and the mechanisms of their 
relationship and hence of their Teproduction and transformation (e.g., 
market, equalisation of the rate of profit etc.).'* 

In an elegantly written paper, Friedmann crystallised these distinctions 
and elaborated them further. Firstly, following Banaji, she used the concept 
of ‘form of production’ to refer to the social and technical relations internal 
to productive units—this corresponds to the restricted mode of production 
defined above. Secondly, she used the term ‘mode of production’ to refer to 
units of production and the relations between them (corresponding to the 
extended mode of production). Thirdly, she distinguished between the 
‘basic cell’ of a mode, that is to say, the units of production whose form is 
such as to make them constitutive of the mode of production and other forms 
of production which are ‘dependent’ upon but not constitutive of the mode. 
In the case of the latter units of production, they are not ‘required’ by the 
mode, but they require the mode for their reproduction. In her argument, 
simple commodity production is such a form of production—it has*...a 
specific requirement of the conditions of existence provided exclusively by 
the capitalist mode of production.’'® a 

What follows from this, for Friedmann, is that simple commodity produc- 
tion is a form within capitalism and this precludes articulation and the 
distinction between mode of production and social formation. 

It is important, at the outset, to avoid a terminological wrangle. If 
Friedmann does not wish to call the relationship between the capitalist mode 
of production and non-capitalist forms of production ‘articulation,’ then so 
be it; but, of course, this does not abolish the relationship. The fact that she 

13 Harold Wolpe (ed.), ‘Introduction,’ op. cit., pp. 6 ff. 

‘© H. Friedmann, op. cit., p. 6. 
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asserts that the non-capitalist form is within capitalism merely restates the 
problem. The problem is: how are we to account for the persistence or 
transformation of non-capitalist forms of production within, in Friedmann’s 
terms, a capitalist mode of production. How does Friedmann deal with this 
problem? 
Friedmann begins, 
contention that ‘external relations 
into the determination of both th 


as she must in order to sustain her position, with the 
(within the mode of production) enter 
e social and technical relations’ of the 


enterprise. In particular, within capitalism, whatever their form, enterprises 
will be subject to the law of value: ‘. . . the tendency (or its absence or 
attenuation) to continually introduce new techniques to increase the 
productivity of labour, depends on the operation of the law of value, which 
acts on the unit of production as an external constraint on its form.’!7 

Of course, if the mode of production, and in the case of capitalism, the law 
of value, were to determine the internal social and technical relations of the 
enterprises, there would be no room for the persistence of non-capitalist 
units of production—commodity exchange and capitalist relations of pro- 
duction, for example, would enter into the heart of the productive unit. 
This, however, Friedmann is not willing to concede especially, perhaps, 
because her agrument is that simple commodity forms of production are 
necessarily dependent on the capitalist mode of production. This leads her 
to state: 
The specific conditions of capitalist and simple commodity production 
derive from the internal relations which distinguish them. The law of 
value stops at the boundaries, of the simple commodity production 
enterprise, whose internal relations are governed by other principles, 
generally variations of the gender division of labour, kinship obligations, 


and patriarchy." 
bverting the apparently unequivocal statement 
uction is a form within capitalism. Manifestly, 
n serves, in essence, Once more to do little 
blem posed by the articulation theory. She 
relationship between form and mode of 
production cannot be conceived of as a relation of autonomy and nor can it 
be comprehended merely as the effect of the law of value. It seems clear that 
we still do not have the concepts for analysing the relation of articulation or 
although the distinction between 


This goes a long way to su 
that simple commodity prod 
Friedmann’s further discussio: 
more than reformulate the pro 
seems to be arguing that the 


mode and form of production makes it possil f € 
the reproduction and transformation of enterprises W. k 
within a capitalist social formation, but w ich are not themselves organised 


17 [bid., p. 8. 
1° Ibid., p. 12. 
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under capitalist relations of Production, it does not, of itself, provide the 
theoretical means for analysing the processes of reproduction and trans- 
formation. Friedmann attempts to fill this gap by a general reference to the 
‘law of value’ (which she defines as the condition of mobility of capital and 
labour) and a rather more specific conceptualisation of the simple commodity 
form of production. I will use this attempt as a starting point to show that in 
neither case (but more Particularly in the case of the law of value) are we 
provided with sufficient concepts for analysing the relationship between the 
capitalist mode and non-capitalist forms of production. 

Kitching has made the general point about the inadequacy of attempting 
to analyse these types of relations with concepts which are defined at a high 
level of abstraction; but surprisingly, he assumes that the concept of mode of 
production cannot be conceived of more concretely. He says: 


I wish to suggest explicitly here . . . that the single major theoretical 
impediment to the effective analysis of actual production in the Third 
World is the concept of a ‘mode’ of production. Reification of this 
concept (and indeed of ‘social formation’) has been one of the most 
negative legacies of Althusserian work on Marxist theory. Abandonment 
of it does not lead to an aconceptual empiricism. . . .’ 


But he then goes on to Suggest, in apparent contradiction to the above, that 


. .. the concept (or rather the concept of a capitalist mode of production 
. . .) can be unpacked into a number of lower level concepts of much 
greater generality and specificity. These concepts include ‘mode of 
appropriation of nature,’ ‘mode of appropriation of surplus labour,’ 


‘division of labour,’ ‘intensity of labour’ and ‘circulation (of commodities 
and money)’. . „19 


What Kitching seems to miss is that it is precisely the combination of these 
concepts (together, of course, with others—rate of profit, departments of 
the economy, etc.}—which provide the concept of the capitalist mode of 
production. What needs to be stressed, however, is that the concept of the 
capitalist mode of production can only be provided on the condition that the 
capital/wage-labour relation is first conceptualised in the abstract.?° It 
follows from this that the law of value has to be analysed in terms of the 
specific components, processes and structures which constitute its contra- 
dictory unity, a unity which derives from the relationship of these ae 
to the abstract concept of mode of production. In this way it will s rid 
Possible to analyse the specific moments of the relationship Tees cone 
Capitalist mode and the non-capitalist forms. Such an analysis ly 

1° G. Kitching, op. cit., pp. 4f. 

2 Harold Wolpe, op. cit. 
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be able to specify the modes of articulation (e.g., market, violence, state, 
money, etc.), but will be able to explain the concrete conditions in which the 
particular articulation(s) have come about. As O’Laughlin argues, following 
Marx’s Introduction to the Critique of Political Economy, the distinction 
between the abstract and the concrete lies in the multiplicity of determinations 
which produce the concrete—that is to say, the concrete is subject to 
complex determinations. It follows that the specific operation of the 
component relations of the ‘law of value’ are the outcome of complex 
determinations and, in the situations we are considering, that includes the 
non-capitalist forms. 

A brief discussion of Bernstein’s 1977 paper will help clarify some of these 
Points. In this paper, Bernstein makes two central points. Firstly, the 
relationship between capital and ‘peasant’ production is not confined to the 
level of exchange or, at least, is only so confined when the relationship 
Occurs solely under conditions of dominance of merchant capital. Under 
Other conditions, he argues, ‘the site of capital-peasant relations, in-the first 
Place, is the struggle over the conditions of production, which affects the 
Specific modes of appropriation of surplus labour.’ The importance of this is, 
Precisely, that it poses the possibility of different relations between capital 
and ‘peasants’ under varying concrete conditions. Secondly, he states that 
- . . the operation of the law of value in relation to peasant production is 
Problematic. ’?! 

Now, what is of interest in the coupling of these two propositions is the 
Contention that, under certain concrete conditions, the ‘law of value’ enters 
into peasant enterprises but that its operation within these enterprises is 
problematical. The reason for this is that as a result of the resistance of 
household producers, the law of value is mediated ‘through forms of 
household production which are the site of a struggle for effective possession 
and control between the producers and capital/state.’ 

The contrast with Friedmann is illuminating—for her the law of value is 
decisive but it ‘stops at the boundary’ of the simple commodity enterprise. It 
should be noted, however, that acceptance of Bernstein’s formulation does 
Not entail, at the same time, acceptance of his further conclusion (which 
seems to deny the very variability of the relation between capital and 
Peasants which follows the argument outlined above that ‘no definitive” 
solutions have been offered but the position taken here is that peasants have 
to be located in their relations with capital and the state, in other words, 
within capitalist relations of ‘production. It may be inferred that . . . peasants 
are posed as ‘wage-labour equivalents’... .’ 

These remarks concerning the necessity of working with specific concepts 
of the ‘law of value’ and of specifying the conditions of operation of the law 
have similar application to the non-capitalist forms of production. It is not 
my intention here to enter into the debate on the variant forms of peasant 


2! H. Bernstein, op. cit., p. 72. 
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production, but rather, I want to show how too abstract a conception of the 


form of peasant production restricts the possibilities of analysis. Bernstein 
argues: 


Simple commodity production designates a form of production, the logic 
of which is subsistence in the broad sense of the simple reproduction of 
the producers and the unit of production (descriptively, the household). 
The needs of simple reproduction are satisfied, at least in part, through 
commodity relations: on one side, the production of commodities as 
means of exchange to acquire elements of necessary consumption . . ., on 
the other side the incorporation of commodities in the cycle of reproduc- 
tion as items of productive consumption . . . „22 


Friedmann states a similar Position but with a different emphasis: 


- - . in contrast to capitalist production, the household unifies productive 
consumption, that is, the creation of useful products, with personal 
consumption, that is the renewal of the energies of the people who 
labour. The integrity of the household as unit of production and con- 
sumption means that there is no structural basis for a division of the 
Product. Indeed, there is no non-labourer, and therefore . . . no structural 
requirement for a surplus product. The net product belongs to a unified 
(though not necessarily equal) group of labourers within the household. 
The division of the net Product into personal consumption and 


investment for expansion of the enterprise, therefore, is not structurally 
determined... .’ 


The point at issue is not that these are inadequate as abstract concepts of 
simple commodity production, but that, on their own, they are insufficient. 
It is true that Friedmann” does draw attention to the importance of gender 
divisions, kinship obligations and patriarchy in the structuring of simple 
commodity forms of production; but she does not expand on these. For 
Bernstein, the ‘household’ is merely a descriptive term. To approach the 
Matter in this way, however, is to ascribe importance only to the abstract 
(because restricted to the ‘logic’ of production) concept and to make 
kinship, etc., residual. The inadequacy of such a restrictive conception has 
been revealed in a number of empirical studies on Southern Africa.?* Here 


2 Ibid., p.73. 

2 H. Friedmann, op. cit., pp. 14 and 12. 

* See, among others, W. Beinart, ‘Labour Migrancy and Rural Production: Pondoland 
1900-1950,’ in P. Mayer (ed.), Black Villages in an Industrial Society (Oxford, 1981); A D, 
Spiegal, ‘Rural Differentiation and Diffusion of Migrant Labour Remittances in Lesotho,’ in 
ibid.; and C. Murray, ‘Migrant Labour—Changing Family Structure in the Rural Periphery of 
South Africa,’ Journal of Southern African Studies, Vol. 6(2), 1980. 
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the point can be illustrated by reference to Beinart’s work which, although it 
does not adequately theorise the non-capitalist forms, nonetheless through 
an empirical analysis suggests the concepts which might be needed. Beinart 
set out to show that the patterns of change in Pondoland were not to be 
accounted for on the assumption that labour migration followed the decay of 
tural production, and that the simple opposition of capitalist production- 
Teserve production was also an inadequate basis. Indeed, labour migration 
and crop production for the market expanded together in the nineteenth 
century. Migrant wage labour became important in the late nineteenth and 
early twentieth centuries after heavy cattle losses due to disease. Wages 
were used to re-stock cattle and restore agriculture and, in fact, despite the 
reluctance of the gold mines, migrants were paid ‘wages’ by means of cattle 
advances to their families. The elders, it seems, favoured the advance 
System because it gave them control over the labour of the young, male 
migrants. 

The system of advances of cattle (and later of c 
effect of this was that the migrants retained control of their wages and 
became increasingly ‘responsible for replacing stock and for earning their 
own bride wealth’. Furthermore, ploughs and draft animals increased the 
need for money in conditions of declining earning from agriculture. This 
increasing control of money, the importance of which had also increased, led 
to intensified tensions in the homesteads; and these were solved by the 
Movement of brothers and sons into their own homesteads ‘at a stage earlier 
than was formerly the practice’. The effect of this was the restructuring of the 
Kinship basis of the farms; and Beinart advances the following conclusion: 


cash) broke down; and the 


Despite the decline in family size and the withdrawal of male labour from 
the rural areas for long periods, it seems that changes in cropping that 
were integrally linked to migrancy enabled each family to cultivate more 
land. Not only could the average family increase its output of maize, it 
could also plant subsidiary crops more extensively with very little extra 
labour. This would suggest that the total and per capita output of crops 
increased during the decades that mass migrancy became institutionalized. 


The importance of this analysis lies not so much in the conclusion but rather 
in the analysis of the internal relations of the productive units, an analysis 
which could not be generated by the abstract concept of simple commodity 


Production. ó oe RAA 
I would like to conclude the paper with a brief discussion of a related, 
the conceptualisation of modes 


although different, problem which arises in 
a p oduction of productive units. This is the 


of production and of the forms of pr 
problem on economism which can be conveniently posed by reference to 


Kitching and Bernstein. 
25 W. Beinart, op. cit., p. 88. 
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Kitching ends his book by drawing a distinction between the objectiv 
‘structure of class and Production relations’ and the subjective ‘structure ci 
sousciousness, ideology and political factions’. He claims that this distinction 
1s absolutely fundamental and, indeed, that Marxist work on Africa has been 


hopelessly ensnareq’ by attempting to grapple with these aspects simul- 
taneously. He continues: 


The beginning of clarity is to sort one out clearly from the other, and at 
least to get the objective questions Posed in a clear fashion . . . . For a 
view a persistent conflation of these two entirely different theoretic: 


Problematics has been the Principal hall-mark of much neo-Marxist work 
on Africa.?6 i 


Bernstein concludes his article on a similar note: 


These notes are limited by their primary focus on the level of economic 
relations but the conclusions at this level of analysis—that there is no 
single and essential ‘peasantry’—militates a fortiori against any such 
- homogenization of peasants at the level of politics and ideology. There 


This radical separation of economics from politics serves to replicate the 
dualism of bourgeois social theory (interestingly, those who are most ardent 
in condemning articulation theory for its ‘dualism’ are quite happy to accept 
dualism or pluralism at the social, cultural and institutional level; see, for 


= af 5 » concretely, by the concept, 
but is shaped by political and ideological conditions as ch x EA 


Burawoy has argued, persuasively, ‘relations in production have, as a 
condition of their existence, political structures outside the sphere of 
production. For example, the racial division of labour 


2° G. Kitching, op. cit., p. 455. 

2? H. Bernstein, op. cit., p. 73. 

233 Burawoy, Manufacturing Consent (Chicago, 1979); and, State and Social Revolution in 
South Africa (1981). 
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meee is the case, then it is not sufficient to make the separation which 
ing proposes, for the formation of classes and fractions of classes is the 
ditions. In fact, Bernstein comes 


product of political as well as economic con 
se to recognising this when he says: 


resistance of peasant producers is manifested in a number of ways: 
Be sal to adopt new cultivation practices or their sabotage (thus peasant 
conservatism’) . . . peasant ‘strikes’ involving the refusal to grow certain 
crops or cutting back on their production, i.e., attempts to withdraw at 
least partially from commodity regulations . . - evasion of crop-grading 
regulations and by the terms of exchange imposed by state or other 
monopolistic agencies . . . as well as political acts of violence against 
agents of state and capital functionaries who confront the peasants.”° 


But this must be extended also to the relations in production. The con- 
firstly, class formation 


clusions I wish to draw from this brief discussion are: 
as a process occurring within the economy cannot be analysed as a purely 
economic phenomenon since the concrete forms of existence of classes is 
simultaneously a political, ideological and economic process; the starting 
pE of such an analysis is the abstract concept of relations of production. 
Secondly; in the absence of such a conception, an economic reductionism 
ecomes inevitable when the explanation of the forms of political struggle 
and organisation fails to be analysed, for then a ‘pure’ economy becomes 
juxtaposed to the political system in which economic interests are 
represented. 

As I indicated earlier, the separation of the po 
yet another manifestation of the tendency to work with concepts of a high 
level of abstraction which however are assumed to provide us with the means 
of analysing the concrete. The major thrust of this paper has been to argue 


for the need to develop and employ ‘mediating’ concepts which allow us to 
grasp the complex dete: te processes. Without this it is 


s rminations of concre! 
impossible to properly grasP the nature and content of the struggles in 
society and hence to arrive at a correct stra 


litical and the economic is 


tegy of political action. 


29 H. Bernstein, op. cit., pp. 69 f. 
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addresses the non-European world more directly 
than does his concept of the Asiatic mode of production. Certainly it has 
been at the centre of Marxist debates concerning Asia—and much of the rest 
of the non-European world—for more than a hundred years.' These debates 
have ranged from issues of immediate and vital political significance— 
strategies of revolution, directions of social and economic development—to 
broad questions concerning the interpretation of world history and the study 
of economic anthropology. At times these debates have, to be sure, 
descended to the level of political mud-slinging and Marxological pedantry. 
But, one way or another, the concept of the Asiatic mode of production has 
mattered greatly—has mattered enough, for example, to be banned by 
Stalin from public discussion in the Soviet Union for twenty-five years. 
Hence there is bitter irony in the fact that this concept now turns out to be 
fundamentally flawed. Today we know, thanks to a mass of Marxist and 
non-Marxist research and analysis, that the concept of the Asiatic mode of 
production is empirically untenable and theoretically indefensible.? And 

1 For a brief introduction to these debates, see Héléne Carrére d’Encausse and Stuart R. 
Schram, Marxism and Asia (London, 1969). A conspectus of Soviet debates is given by Stephen 
P. Dunn, The Fall and Rise of the Asiatic Mode of Production (London, 1982). 

? From among the large number of severe criticisms, all of them offered by writers sympathetic 
to Marxian theory as a whole, one may mention the following—Bipan Chandra, ‘Karl Marx, 
His Theories of Asian Societies, and Colonial Rule,’ Review 5 (1981), pp. 13-91; Irfan Habib, 
The Agrarian System of ‘Mughal India (Bombay and London, 1963); and Daniel Thorner, ‘Marx 
on India and the Asiatic Mode of Production,’ Contributions to Indian Sociology, Vol. 6 (1964), 
pp. 33-66—among those dealin i i in particular, on an empirical basis. On the 
theoretical side one may mention Perry Anderson, The ‘Asiatic Mode of Production,’ in his 
Lineages of the Absolutist State (London, 1974), pp- 462-549; and Barry Hindess and Paul Q. 


Hirst, Pre-Capitalist Modes of Production (London, 1975), especially Chapter 4. A much 
Krader, The Asiatic Mode of Production (Assen, 


gentler critique may be found in Lawrence 
1975) pp. 304-17. 
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yet, because it is always possible to say—rightly—that empirical evidence is 
not by itself conclusive, and because it is always possible, given sufficient 
ingenuity, to introduce theoretical modifications, the concept still has its 
adherents. I, therefore, present a different kind of critique, in the hope that 
the ghost of this profoundly misleading concept may at last be laid to rest. By 
means of what one might call genetic analysis? I attempt to go to the root of 
the concept, by tracing how it was conceived in the first place and then 
developed. Such analysis shows that the concept ‘Asiatic mode of production’ 
does not conceptualise what it seems to, but something else instead. It is a 
Pseudo-concept. 

What the concept ‘Asiatic mode of Production’ conceptualises is not 
Asian society, which Marx knew very little about and never attempted to 
theorise, but the hypothetical origins of modem bourgeois society, which 
Marx knew a lot about and spent a lifetime theorising. 

Marx’s overriding purpose was to create a new theory of history, not as 
such, but as an overwhelming, objective ‘demonstration’ of the force of his 
argument against modern bourgeois society. The whole schematic view of 
history which he devised was guided by this polemical intent. And his 
polemical intent was to ‘prove’ that modern bourgeois society—or, to give it 
its other Marxian name, the Capitalist mode of production—was bound to 
yield to communist society. Capital, and the capitalist mode of production 
with it, was—so Marx maintained—a transitory phenomenon and not—as 
the classical political economists thought—the perennial core of man’s 
€conomic activity operating at last in accordance with its eternal natural 
laws. Marx, therefore, most urgently wanted to show that capital was no 
‘natural’ thing, but a social form or relation; that it was no perennial or 
ubiquitous phenomenon, but a historically specific form which, as it had 
come into being, so it would pass away—to give place to the next higher (and 
final) stage in the systematic historical process of the economic formation of 
society. Given this overriding, polemical purpose, Marx set out to construct 
what I think is best understood as a systematic argument in the form of a 
systematic theory of history. He conceived of the bourgeois society of his 
mid-nineteenth century, Western European present as at once a mode of 
production, a form of domination, and a system of social conflict. In order to 
demonstrate that it was, in all these respects, a transitory reality, he devised 

a view of the whole of past history as a systematic and progressive sequence 
of modes of production, forms of domination, and systems of social conflict; 
a sequence of stages or epochs in the economic Co aN of society 
(ökonomische Gesellschaftsformation)* which was bound, all along, to lead 


3 Simply a procedure, much used by Marx and going back to Aristotle, of snalysing things by 
discovering their genesis and tracing their development. Cf. Aristotle, aie . 

* I translate this term as ‘economic conformation of society’ rather ti silanes 
‘economic formation of society’ in order to make clear—as the familiar translation 
not—that Marz is here speaking of a form, not a process of forming. 
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whole systematic sequence of 


to the present stage—and beyond it. Thus the 
d no other purpose than to 


historical formations devised by Marx serve 
demonstrate the force of his argument. 
f the Asiatic mode of production to 


It was the sole purpose of the concept 0 
serve as the starting point of that whole fateful process. In general terms, 
Marx’s schematic presentation of the course of history is widely familiar. But 
itis not generally realised that two versions of this scheme are to be found in 
his writings.’ The first, which informs the writings from The German Ideology 
(1845/46) to The Communist Manifesto (1848), reads: primitive communism, 
ancient society, feudal society, modern bourgeois society. The second, 
which informs the writings from the Grundrisse (1857/58) to Capital, Volume 
1 (1867), reads: Asiatic, ancient, feudal, and modern bourgeois modes of 
production. In these later writings, the Asiatic mode of production takes the 
place which in the earlier writings had been occupied by the primitive 
communism of the family. Each represents the stage of initial conditions 
from which, once the primitive (naturwiichsig) forms, relations and activities 
which characterise them have been torn apart, the systematic formative 
Process begins which culminates in the modern bourgeois form of society 
or—as the case may be—in the capitalist mode of production. The formal 
characteristics Marx ascribes to the ‘Asiatic mode of production are the same 
as those he ascribes to the family: primitive (naturwiichsig) unity of form, of 
relations and of activities. Just as the family has unity of form thanks to the 
accidents of birth, so the. ‘Asiatic’ communal entity (Gemeinwesen)° has 
unity of form thanks to the accidents of location. Just as the family is not 


systematically differentiated into p! so is the land of Asia an 
‘indifferent’ (not of city and countryside. 
If the family has only a spontaneous, accidental divisi ; 
the ‘Asiatic’ mode of production; and in both the social nature of labour is 
immediate, and directly perceptible (‘ 
communism of the family, those who wor! 0 
jals of domestic 


prietors of what they work 
industry. The same holds true of the ‘Asiatic 

form of primitively communal production is agricultu 
differentiated from domestic industry. In its principal features, therefor 
the Asiatic mode of production is the equivalent of the family: it 1S primitive 
communism. (Both, of course, are distinguished from the systematic—fully 
these two versions systematically in a paper awaiting 
Capitalism: Marx’s Two Theories of Social 


5 I have attempted to distinguish 
g’s College, Cambridge, in July 1982, in 


publication: ‘The Transition from Feudalism to 
Development,’ presented at a conference held at Kin 
honour of Eric Hobsbawm. 

6 Marx is not always consistent in 
Gemeinde, all of which mean communi 
connection with primitive communism, 
unarticulated nature of community in such 
as is usual, is misleading. 


his use of the te 
ity of some sort. B 
pointing to th 
primitive conditi 
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articulated, deliberately instituted, consciously controlled—communism of 
the putative future Precisely by their lack of system: in primitive communism, 


and a matter of accident. 


There is a passage in Marx’s manuscript on the Theories of Surplus Value 
(1862/63) which states the whole matter is a nutshell: 


The original unity between labourer and conditions of labour . . . takes 
two main forms: the Asiatic communal entity (primitive [naturwiichsig] 


Production). The most extreme form of this sundering, in which at the 
Same time the productive forces of labour are most powerfully developed, 
is that of capital. It is only on the material basis which it creates, and via 
the revolutions the working class and the whole society undergoes, that 
the original unity can be restored.’ 


One could hardly ask for a more Straightforward statement of the gist of 
Marx’s schematic vision of history, even though there is no explicit reference 
to the social formations or the modes of production which fall between the 
primitively communist Stage and the capitalist. The initial conditions—here 
the all-important relation of labour to the conditions of labour—are 
Primitively unitary and, as such, incapable of development. The original 
unity must be torn asunder into two poles which stand in opposition to one 
another. Then, and only then, does that Process of differentiation and 


unity into opposites. But the most extreme form of disunity is also the last: it 


Passage as an equivalent form. But, in contrast to what was the case in 
Marx’s earlier writings, the family with its farmstead no longer est 
the hypothetical initial stage in the process of historical development. 


4-15. M; 
” Marx Engels Werke (hereafter MEW; Berlin, 1956 ff), Vol. 26(3), pp. 41 y 
translation. 
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ca pau family as the hypothetical initial stage in the process of historical 
Ana opment has passed from the family to the Asiatic mode of production. 
4 the Asiatic mode of production wears that mantle precisely as the new 
incarnation of primitive communism. 

The important point here—a point to which we shall return—is that the 
ferial nature of the defining characteristics of primitive communism were 

nown to Marx a priori: for, that the initial conditions of a process of 
development are characterised by a primitive unity of form, relations and 
activities is a central postulate of dialectical logic. To the extent, therefore, 
that Marx conceptualised the Asiatic mode of production as primitive 
communism, the formal characteristics which he ascribed to that mode of 
production derive, not from any examination and analysis of socio- 
economic life in Asia, but from dialectical logic: they are a priori. But, of 
course, the concept of the Asiatic mode of production is no purely formal 
concept. It has specific content. That content, I suggest, was largely derived 


by Marx from the defining features—the categories, as he called them—of 
the capitalist mode of production, by a process of retrospective rational 
stics which Marx ascribed to the 


reconstruction. The substantive character 

Asiatic mode of production—the institutional forms, the socio-economic 

relations, and the patterns of activity—he derived from the categories of the 
ed it. Having so very little 


capitalist mode of production as he conceiv 
knowledge of Asia as he did made it even easier for Marx to impose upon the 


few data he did have, the shape called for by dialectical logic and the content 
suggested by the categories of mid-nineteenth century Western European 
capitalism. The real Asia is all but absent. What the concept ‘Asiatic mode 
of production’ conceptualises is not the socio-economic life of ancient Asia, 


but the hypothetical roots of modern bourgeois society. 


Il 


that claim, I must pause to deal with the 
character of the Asiatic mode of production. 
tive communism in Asia, and he did bring 
tment of it. The questions therefore arise: 
tive communism as specifically 
al despotism and primitive 


Before I go on to enlarge on 
presumably specifically ‘Asiatic’ 
After all, Marx did locate primi 
Oriental despotism into his trea 
(i) why should Marx have identified primi 
Asiatic?; and (ii) how and why did he bring Orient: 
communism together in a single concept? 

The short answer to the first question is that Marx believed primitive 
communism to have been originally, but by no means exclusively, Asiatic. 
Marx thought primitive communism to have been a more or less world-wide 
phenomenon, with Roman, Germanic, Celtic, Slavic and other variants. 
-The primitive communism of Asia was in his eyes simply the aboriginal 
form, the Urform from whose structure one could derive the latter patterns 
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of communal and of private ownership. This was not an unreasonable 
hypothesis, since the origins of civilisation itself and, with it, the beginnings 
of history, were in his day traced to the great river valleys of Asia (Egypt, for 
this purpose, being included with Asia). The vast area stretching from the 
Nile to the lands between the Tigris and the Euphrates and beyond, to the 
valleys of the Indus, the Ganges, and the Yellow River—this was thought to 
have been the cradle of civilisation. To suppose the earliest forms of settled 
communal life to have emerged in Asia was, therefore, no extravagant 
hypothesis—less extravagant, at any rate, than the hypothesis that the 
earliest settled relations between land and people were to be conceptualised 
in terms of Roman and German legal distinctions between property and 
Possession, individual private Property and communal ownership! But even 
in respect of the latter, Marx was no maverick: much nineteenth century 
European thought about antiquity was couched in such terms. 

The answer to the second question is less straightforward. For, at first 
glance it is indeed puzzling how Marx could have linked the established 
European common-place about the despotism of the Orient with his 
hypothesis about primitive communism. Clarity on this point depends on 
Our grasping, not what others but what Marx himself specifically understood 
‘Oriental despotism’ to mean. The idea that Asia was ruled by powerful 
despots goes back to the Greeks, who saw the powerful barbarian empires of 
Asia Minor as a constant threat to their independence, and the conditions of 
slavery in which the subjects of the Oriental despots lived as a constant 
threat to their own ideal of limited government and free citizenship. There is 
little doubt that Marx imbibed this idea of Oriental despotism from his 
reading of Aeschylus, Herodotus, Isocrates and Aristotle, along with the 
Test of his classical education, So, no doubt, did the earlier European 
writers, from Bodin and Harrington to Montesquieu and Hegel, who 
Pronounced on the subject, even if each of them saw it in a slightly different 
light and with an admixture of additional information or speculation. : 

It has recently been Suggested that Marx’s ideas about Oriental despotism 


Politics and Nicomachaean Ethics he re-read with care in the 1850s. Marx’s 
Oriental despotism—in the article ‘The British 
la’ ( the section of the Grundrisse now widely known 
as ‘Pre-Capitalist Economic Formations’ (1857/58)—make it plain that what 

* By Perry Anderson in Lineages of the Absolutist State (see note 2 above) and by Anne M. 


Bailey and Josep R. Llobera (eds.), The Asiatic Mode of Production: Science and Politics 
(London, 1981), Introduction. 
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he has in mind is the all-commanding will of the despot vis-à-vis his will-less 
subjects—a precise reflection of the Aristotelian view. In classical Greek, 
despotes is the term for a master pre-eminently of slaves. Aristotle specifies 
the relation of master and slave by saying that a slave is someone who, 
having no will of his own, is in all things subject to the will of a master, a 
despotes.” It is precisely on this view of the relation that Marx fastens: the 
relation between will and will-lessness; between someone who, having 
individual personality and will, is capable of action and someone, who 
lacking both individual personality and will, is capable only of activity, 
between the despotes who commands and the slave who obeys. 

This comes out very clearly in ‘The British Rule in India,’ where Marx 
contrasts the way in which artificial irrigation was carried out in Italy and 
Flanders with the way it was carried out in Asia. In Italy and Flanders, says 
Marx, such works were the result of ‘private enterprise’ driven to ‘voluntary 
cooperation’—in other words, the result of deliberate action undertaken by 
individuals having will and capable, therefore, both of enterprise and of 
voluntary cooperation. In the Orient, by contrast, such works were carried 
out at the behest of the central government, because ‘civilisation was too low 
and the territorial extent too vast to call into life voluntary association’, I 
cannot doubt that what Marx meant by ‘civilisation’ being ‘too low’ was that 
the people who inhabited the communal villages had not yet developed into 
full-fledged individual persons with a will of their own. In the absence, 
consequently, of private enterprise and voluntary cooperation on the part of 
the villagers, ‘an economical function devolved upon all Asiatic govern- 
ments, the function of providing public works’.: (In my view it is 
commitment of Marx to the idea that, in Asia, the population had not yet 
developed individual personality and will which was responsible for his 
actually suppressing a piece of information which, as we shall see, he had at 
his disposal at the time he was writing this article—the information that in 
Asia the communes, too, undertook works of artificial irrigation.) 

In ‘The British Rule in India’ there is as yet no mention of primitive 
communism or of the Asiatic mode of production. 
the ‘Pre-Capitalist Economic Formations’ to see rier 
despotism specifically with primitive communism." It was true a priort, 5O 
far as Marx was concerned, that people who lived in conditions of the most 
nearly naturwiichsig of primitive communisms had not yet detached 
themselves from the communal ‘lump,’ had not yet become individuals, and 


London and New York, 1964); and in Grundrisse ( 
Nicolaus; Harmondsworth and London, 1973), pp. 471-515. 
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thus lacked will. Whatever non-routine activities they performed must, 
therefore, have been performed at the behest of someone who did have will. 
And that someone was, by definition, their master: the Oriental despot. The 
connection between Oriental despotism and primitive communism is made 
by Marx on this very point. The corollary of Oriental despotism is ‘the 
general slavery of the East’: the human being is in completely general terms 
a slave: the slave of the material conditions which afford his sustenance, the 
slave of the communal entity within which he lives almost like a bee within a 
hive, and the slave, finally, of the despot who rules over all. A slave lacks 
individual personality and will. He is, therefore, incapable of deliberate 
action beyond routine activity, incapable of initiative, enterprise, voluntary 
cooperation. Every Oriental’s non-routine activity is an act carried out at the 
command of the master, the despotes. That is Marx’s notion of the ‘general’ 
slavery of the East, in contra-distinction to the Particular slavery of ancient 
Greece and Rome. Thus, in Marx’s thinking, do primitive communism and 
Oriental despotism go hand-in-hand. 

The systematic place of despotism in Marx’s scheme of development lies, 
like that of primitive communism itself, at the beginning. It is simply the first 
in a systematic sequence of forms of domination. Like the other pre- 
capitalist forms of domination, it is an overt form of domination, a political 
form. Only with the emergence of capitalism do the relations of domination 
and subjection between the—at least nominal—proprietors of the means of 
production and the population directly engaged in production cease to be 
overtly political in form, and become economic. But these capitalist 
€conomic relations are still very much relations of domination and subjection, 
in direct descent from those of the Oriental despot and the general slave of 
the East. In an account of the power of the capitalist to enforce coöperation 
among workers, Marx says, by way of illustration but by no means 
haphazardly: ‘The power [of command] of Asiatic and Egyptian kings or 
Etruscan theocrats, etc., has in modern society passed to the capitalist, behe 
an individual capitalist or, as in the case of joint-stock companies, a collective 
Capitalist. ’!2 4 

If, then, we wish to locate the Asiatic mode of production within the 
systematic framework of Marxian theory, our best course is to distinguish— 
as Marx himself always did—between the necessary and the contingent. In 
the systematic sequence of modes of production sensu strictu, it is primitive 
communism which is the necessary element. That its Urform is Asiatic is an 
accident of history and geography. In the systematic sequence of forms of 
domination, which is interlocked with the systematic sequence of modes of 
production, it is despotism which is the necessary element. That its Urform is 
Oriental is an accident of history and geography. Distinguishing the necessary 
from the contingent in this way seems to me to clarify much in the concept of 
the Asiatic mode of production that has hitherto been murky. 

2 MEW, Vol. 23, p. 353. 


. obtain if the mir were to become the basis of 
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Nevertheless, difficulti in. 

being a mere ar iat a ean 
ben ranica ; ence of classes thus 

g its precondition: in another place, as we have seen, he speaks of a 
classless society—primitive communism—which, having no classes, has no 
need of class domination, and yet does have a State. Plainly, such a State is 
no instrument of class domination. In one place Marx asserts that the State is 
merely part of the superstructure which arises on society’s base, its economic 
structure; in another place he claims, as we have seen, that the Oriental 
State performed economic functions so vital—to wit, irrigation works—that 
the whole economic structure of society could not function if they were not 
performed. Obviously such a State is no mere part of the superstructure. 
These are difficulties which remain, no matter how one reads Marx, for the 
simple reason that they are ineradicably there in the texts, yet cannot be 
reconciled with one another. They are, it seems to me, simply the unintended 
by-products of an unremitting endeavour to theorise modern bourgeois 
society in such a way as to demonstrate that it is the upshot of the whole of 
past history. Marx wants to show that modern bourgeois society as amode of 
production, as a form of domination, and as a system of social conflict is the 
sequel to all the antecedent historical formations as each and all themselves 
modes of production, forms of domination, and—with the sole exception of 
primitive communism—systems of social conflict. This was an incredibly 
ambitious project, which Marx tackled from divergent perspectives on 
different occasions over the span of a whole lifetime. If in his several and 
divergent attempts to do all this Marx does not always succeed, and if his 
various solutions do not all add up, we should not be surprised. 


II 


1 


No Theorisation of any actually Asian patterns o 
life is to be found anywhere in Marx’s writings. 
he did, to be sure, study and try to analyse one 
primitive communism—the Slavic peasant commune, 
1 Early in 1881, Marx wrote three drafts of a letter to the Russian revolutionist, 
Zassulich, in reply to an inquiry from her whether the assertion of Marx’s Russian followers, 
that the mir was a doomed institution, correctly reflected his own views. These drafts are 
extremely patchy and repetitious, contain varying notions which are incompatible with one 
another, and clearly represent an attempt by Marx, at short notice, to say something coherent 
about the viability of the mir. None of them was finished; the letter Marx finally sent was very 
brief indeed, and contained no analysis of the mir. What is striking about these drafts is that 
(i) they refer specifically to a Slavic, not an Asiatic, form of primitive communism; (ii) Marx sees 
a change for the development of the mir in the fact that, to some degree. the individual peasant 
family, in working for its own account, has detached itself from the community; but Marx sees 
also (iif) that the ‘dualism’ of this pattern contains two possibilities: one for development, one 
for destruction —and so he hedges his bets; (iv) the conditions which, be says, would have to 
the revival of Russian society are extraordinary, 


f social, economic or political 

Towards the end of his life, 
of the surviving forms of 
the Russian nir." But 
Vera 
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there is no comparable study and analysis of any Asian formation. And even 
the attempted analysis of the mir was tentative, patchy, inconclusive; and he 
left it unfinished. The genesis of Marx’s concept of an Asiatic mode of 
production has therefore to be sought, not in the analysed presentations— 
there are none—of what little Marx knew about Asia, but in the theoretical 
process through which he formulated his notion of primitive communism. 
For that notion, together with his idea of Oriental despotism, is what he read 
into his scant information about Asia. 

It is worth observing, parenthetically, that though Marx knew rather more 
about the other two pre-capitalist formations, the ancient and the feudal, he 
never examined any of them in detail. Eric Hobsbawm once noted very 
justly that Marx was ‘not concerned . . . with the internal dynamics of 
pre-capitalist systems except insofar as they explain the preconditions of 
capitalism.’'* He might have added that this does not mean that Marx picked 
out only those features of the pre-capitalist systems which pointed towards 
capitalism, but rather the reverse: that he read into the pre-capitalist systems 
those features which he derived from capitalism. After all, on Marx’s own 
view, nothing whatever in primitive communism pointed towards capitalism. 
Marx’s task, as he saw it, was to show why, in light of the conditions required 
for the emergence of capitalism, primitive communism was an infantile form 
unsuited to developing labour as social labour or, with it, the tremendous 
productive power of social labour. Nothing in it pointed to capitalism. And 
that perception was of course available to him only by looking at primitive 
communism in the light of the categories of the capitalist mode of production. 
Comparable things might be said of the other pre-capitalist formations. As 
Claude Meillassoux has succinctly put it: 


It was not Marx’s intention to analyse the pre-capitalist formations from 
within, but rather to discover their distinctive features and . their 
succession. In doing this, his method was to take the basic institutions and 
features of capitalism as it existed in his time and to try to trace their past 
evolution. 5 


and depend entirely on external circumstances: protection of the mir from the forces tending to 
destroy it; acquisition by the mir of the technology and resources available in the capitalist 
society which is its contemporary; or even a Russian revolution which would have to precede 
economic and social development in order to create conditions in which the mir could flourish! 
None of these speculations have much relevance to the Asiatic forms of primitive communism; 
and even taken together they make not even the rudiments of new, coherent theory. The claims 
recently advanced, on the strength of these drafts, by Teodar Shanin—Marx and the Peasant 
Commune,’ History Workshop Journal, 12 (Autumn 1981), pp. 108-28—strike me as fanciful 
and irresponsible. 

14 In the Introduction to Pre-Capitalist Economic Formations, p. 43. 

‘5 Claude Meillassoux, ‘From Reproduction to Production: A Marxist Approach to Economic 
Anthropology,’ in Harold Wolpe (ed.), The Articulation of Modes of Production (London, 
1980), pp. 189-201; at p. 192. 
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As I have already suggested, Marx’s chief theoretical tools for doing this 
were two: dialectical logic and retrospective reconstruction. Speaking very 
schematically indeed, one may say that dialectical logic provided the general 
form of each of the modes of production and the overall pattern of the 
sequence of modes, while retrospective reconstruction meant setting out 
from the principal features or categories of the capitalist mode of production 
(as Marx analysed it) and reconstructing the pre-capitalist modes in terms of 
these categories. Marx himself, in the well-known introduction to the 
Grundrisse, spelled out the rationale for this procedure of rational re- 
construction; and it will be useful to remind ourselves of what he said there: 


e most developed and the most fully articulated 

organisation of production. The categories 
the comprehension ofits structure, also afford 
insight into the structure and the relations of production of all the social 
formations which have passed away, [formations] with whose wreckage 
and fragments it [bourgeois society] has built itself up, whose remnants— 
partly still unintegrated—survive within it, [while what in them were] no 
more than anticipations [of later forms] have developed into full-fledged 
significations. The anatomy of the human being isa key to the anatomy of 
the ape. By contrast, what in the lower orders of animals is the anticipation 
of a higher form can only be grasped once the higher form is already 
known. Similarly, bourgeois economy supplies the key to the ancient, 


etos 


Bourgeois society is th 
[mannigfaltigste] historical 
which express its relations, 


tement of the theoretical basis of rational 
sh for. How far the analogy between the 


evolution of species and the history of society is fruitful, how far it may be 
misleading, is an important question, but one we need not take up in the 
present context. Nor do we need to take up the related question, raised by 
Iring Fetscher and Cornelius Castoriadis among others,’” whether it makes 
sense to conceive of earlier forms of socio-economic life as modes of pro- 
duction at all. For our purposes it is enough to know what Marx’s procedure 


was. 


Unhappily, Marx left no comparab! 
dialectical logic. In very rough outline, however, one may summarise it as 


follows. Dialectical logic is, among other thingssa logic of development. It is 
a way of formulating the initial conditions of a subject-substance’s structure, 
the path of its development from lower forms to higher, and of the modes 
(modifications) through which it passes in that process of development to its 
final form. The initial conditions are naturwiichsig: that is, they make up a 


That, I think, is as clear a sta! 
reconstruction as one could wi 


le statement of his conception of 


16 Grundrisse (Berlin edition), pp. 25-26. 
17 Tring Fetscher (ed.), Grundbegriffe des Marxismus (Hamburg, 1976) and Cornelius 
Telos, 20 (Winter 1976-77). 


Castoriadis, ‘On the History of the Workers’ Movement,’ 
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Primitively organic whole whose internal structure is spontaneous, non- 
systematic, haphazard, contingent. Relations within it are determined by 
the accidents of birth and consanguinity (family, clan, tribe) or by the 
accidents of settlement (location, geography, climate)—in short, by purely 
natural factors. Activities are similarly determined by the accidents of 
nature: old men and women may perform different activities from those 
performed by the young, females may perform different activities from 
Males, and the weak may perform different activities from the strong. But 
these differences are differences rooted in nature. There is no systematic 
differentiation at all, or else it is at a very low level indeed. Systematic 
differentiation begins with the great Tupture or sundering which creates a 
difference—for Marx crucially the separation of labour from the conditions 
of labour, and the systematic division of labour itself. 

At that point, systematic development begins: the Process of increasingly 
intensified differentiation, and of the articulation of a systematic—as 


human history can at last begin. s 
Putting both of these theoretical tools to work, Marx conceptualised the 


the means of production must be brought together if production is to occur 
at all, a medium or mediator must exist which brings them together. That 
mediating role is performed by capital—by the ‘capitalist relation’ between 
labour and the means of production. In Pre-capitalist formations, capital 
does not exist, by definition (or exists only in Preliminary, ‘antediluvian’ 
forms), while the separation of labour from the means of Production has not 
yet reached the extreme degree which it Teaches under capitalism. Thus in 
pre-capitalist formations generally, labour still has direct access to the 
means of production in one way or another, under various forms of property 
and under various degrees of constraint. 
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But in the first formation, that of the initial conditions, labour and the 
means of production have not become separated at all; and no constraint is 
Tequired to bring them together. The labour of the communal entity and the 
land on which that labour works are virtually one. Marx had it on the 
authority of the seventeenth century physician and writer, Francois Bernier, 
that in India there was no concept of ‘mine’ and ‘thine’.'* And he had it on 
the authority of a British parliamentary report that in India villages existed 
which had retained their communal mode of life unchanged since remote 
antiquity.'® His reading of Bernier suggested to Marx that there was in India 
No private property; and on the strength of this, plus his information about 
the communal nature of village life in India, Marx concluded that, if property 
in the villages was not private, it must be communal. By this he did not mean 
that any explicit concept or institution of property rights existed, of course; 
but he did mean that the land as a whole was directly available to the 
Community as a whole. He thus readily assumed some sort of primitive 
communism to have existed in Indian villages from time immemorial; he 
also assumed that this was the prevailing pattern in India and, indeed, in 
Asia as a whole. And he assumed all this, so far as I can see, precisely 
because primitive communism was what he expected to find. For he simply 
ignored information to the effect that in some parts of India ‘private’ 
Property did exist;?° he ignored—though he faithfully reported them—the 
current debates in Parliament about the nature and variety of Indian forms 
of land-holding;?' and he ignored what he had read, to the effect that the 
absence of private property in land had not been established in India until 
the coming of the Muslim conquerors.” Besides, he did not inquire into 
forms of tenure in China or Persia or Vietnam, and he did not attempt to 
distinguish among different epochs of Indian history. He had some ‘evidence’ 
that the all-important capitalist category—the relation of labour to the 
means of production—conformed in Asia to the dialectical postulate of a 
naturwiichsig, primitive unity of forms. Since his concern was not with Asia 
but with the remote antecedents of the capitalist mode of production, that 


was enough. 


IV 


‘Asiatic mode of production’ only 
that ‘In broad outline, Asiatic, 
f production çan be designated 


Marx Himself actually used the term 
once. It occurs in the well-known statement 
ancient, feudal and modern bourgeois modes o 


18 P, Anderson, op. cit., p. 473, n. 1. 

1° S, Avineri, op. cit., p. 88, n. 2. 

2 MEW, Vol. 28, p. 269. 

21 5, Avineri, op. cit., pp. 262-63; cf. MEW, Vol. 28, p. 269. 
22 MEW, Vol. 28, p. 269. 
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Progressive stages of the economic formation of society.” That is all Marx 
says about it in that place. To find out what the term might mean, one has in 
fact to scour Marx’s writings for the one newspaper article, the occasional 
Paragraph, the brief passage, the phrase or sentence here and there. Even 
footnotes become important! Needless to say, no clear picture ever emerges 
from such a process of collation: the terminology varies, there are shifts in 
Perspective, details change. And because the term ‘Asiatic mode of 
Production’ never recurs, it is in the end impossible to say firmly that what 
Marx meant by it was definitely X or Y. The whole topic is a paradise for 
devotees of textual exegesis (from whose company I cannot, alas, exclude 
myself—for obvious reasons!). 

In the hope of putting an end to this ultimately fruitless exercise, I suggest 
that we look at the whole subject in a different way. I suggest that, instead of 
gathering all the scattered comments on Asia or India together and in that 
Way assembling Marx’s ‘meaning,’ we leave them all exactly where they are, 
and look at them in the context in which they occur. This turns out to be 
quite an illuminating procedure. For it makes one thing very clear: all of 
Marx’s remarks about Asia are—much like his remarks about Greece and 
Rome and Germanic Europe—incidental remarks; and what they are inci- 
dental to is his abiding preoccupation with bourgeois society. It would be 
tedious to take up literally every such remark, and superfluous as well. But if 
we take a look at each of the four principal occasions on which Marx makes 
more or less substantial statements about Asia (or at least about India), we 
shall find that in every case the statements about Asia are what one might 
call auxiliary statements whose purpose is to help Marx make a point about 
the capitalist, not the Asiatic, mode of production. 

The four occasions in question are the following: (i) the newspaper article, 
‘The British Rule in India’ (1853), which turns out to have been a salvo ina 
long-standing quarrel with the American economist, H.C. Carey, about the 
nature of capitalism in general and about the consequences of British 
pre-eminence—Britain, the workshop of the world!—for economic devel- 
opment in the rest of the world; (ii) the section of the Grundrisse (1857/58) 
entitled ‘Pre-Capitalist Formations,’* in which Marx was trying to work out, 
for his own benefit, the nature of the capitalist relation between labour and 
the conditions of labour; (iii) the sections in Theories of Surplus Value 
(1862/63) %5 and the third volume of Capital (1864/67)?’ devoted to an 
analysis of capitalist ground rent and, with it, the classification of the specific 
nature of capitalist surplus-extraction; and, finally, (iv) chapter 12 of the 

first volume of Capital (1867),”* which treats the capitalist division of labour 


3 MEW, Vol. 13, p. 9. 

2 See note 10 above. . 

25 See note 11 above. 

26 MEW, Vol. 26(3), Chapter 24: Richard Jones. s 

27 MEW, Vol. 25, Section Six: Transformation of Surplus Profit into Ground Rent, 


23 MEW, Vol. 23, Chapter 12. 
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the first of these are concerned with 


in society and in manufacture. All but 
f the capitalist mode of production. 


one or another of the central categories o 
References within them to pre-capitalist modes serve the sole purpose of 
identifying, by contrast with them, the historical specificity of the capitalist 
mode. It thus becomes plain, simply by ‘leaving’ each of Marx’s statements 
about Asia in its original place, that his concept of the Asiatic mode of 
production—whatever precisely it may have been—was simply an auxiliary 
device used by Marx to help him theorise the capitalist mode of production. 
The first of Marx’s statements about Asia, however, deals not with one of 
the capitalist categories, but with the nature of the impact of British capitalism 
in India. As we learn from a letter’? he wrote to Engels just after he had 
finished the article, ‘The British Rule in India,’ Marx’s argument was 
intended as an attack on the views of H.C. Carey. Apparently, these views 
were largely supported by The New York Daily Tribune, the same newspaper 
for which Marx was then writing; and it evidently pleased him enormously to 
have composed a veiled attack on the paper’s editorial policy. Carey believed 
that the consequences of industrial capitalism upon society at large were 
intrinsically beneficent and its impact pacific, but that the excessive concen- 
tration of capitalist industrialism in Britain tended to retard and distort its 
development in other parts 0: d. It was against this argument of 


Carey’s that Marx was thunderi 
Marx was in effect saying to Carey (and the e pune): í 
the British impact on India. What you will find is that British industrial 
capitalism alone has managed to do what ce 
could never accomplish: it is destroying the s 
have kept India socially and economically in the 
is thus bringing about “the only social revolution ever d of 
by means precisely of a centralising imperialism, 1s establishing a dynamic 
division of labour which places “the spinner in Lancashire and the weaver in 


Bengal”. It is by such brutal means, my dear Carey, that capitalist indus- 
es out its revolutionary mission—not through a 


trialism unintentionally carri nary! | 
namby-pamby distribution of its so-called blessings!”. Recall the peroration 
of Marx’s article: 

England, it is true, in causing a social revolution in Hindostan, was 


actuated only by the vilest of interests, an din r 
estion. The question is, can mankind 


fulfil its destiny without a fundamental revolution in the social state of 
Asia? If not, whatever may have been the crimes of England she was the 
in bringing about the revolution. 


unconscious tool of history ! 
st, that mattered most to Marx when 


It was this polemical argument, I sugge l 
he wrote ‘The British Rule in India,’ not an adequate analysis of the Asiatic 

29 «I have continued this concealed war against Carey in my first article on India, in which the 
destruction of native industry by England is presented as being revolutionary.’ MEW, Vol. 28, 


p. 266. 
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mode of production. Which is why he allowed himself to turn communes, 
apparently engaged in providing themselves with artificial irrigation, into 
communes utterly incapable of doing anything of the kind. It was not true, 
and he knew it was not true, but it suited his argument. 

My point about the communes, to which I have already referred, is this. 
Marx wanted to show how completely stagnant India had been until the 
coming of British capital. He argued that this total stagnation was due to the 
absence, in the Indian communal villages, of the systematic division of 
labour which alone made for progress and—in due course—for the trans- 
formation of society. Thus only by ‘blowing up’ its ‘economical basis’ could 
this village pattern—the basis of India’s/Asia’s economy—be destroyed and 
Asian progress secured. The brutal and destructive impact of capitalist 
industrialism was thus demonstrated as against Carey’s view; but so was 
Marx’s conviction that this brutal destructiveness was precisely the vehicle 
of real progress. In order to present the contrast between capitalist dynamism 
and pre-capitalist stagnation, in as sharp a light as possible, Marx made the 
Indian villages utterly incapable of any form of enterprise—in particular, 
incapable of providing even for their own most basic need for water. That, at 
any rate, is the only explanation I can think of for the fact that, though Marx 
had available to him, at the time he wrote the article, information supplied a 
day or two earlier by his friend Engels, to the effect that the provision of 
artificial irrigation was the concern ‘either of the communes, the provinces 
or the central government,’ Marx asserted that the central government 
alone provided for waterworks. 

This seems to me an interesting example of how Marx could allow his 
preconceptions to dominate even the information available to him—to the 
point not only of ignoring certain information, but in effect ‘demonstrating’ 
that this information could not possibly be sound. (For that is the effect of his 
contrast between the enterprising West and the unenterprising East.) And 
because the discrepancy between Engels’ statement and that of Marx is so 
striking on this one point, while in all other respects Marx virtually copies 
Engels’ report, I present the two texts. 

Ina letter dated Manchester, the evening of 6 June 1853, Engels reported: 


How comes it that the Orientals don’t manage to attain to property in 
land, not even to feudal property? I believe the climate is responsible, 
together with the condition of the terrain, especially the vast tracts of 
desert, extending from the Sahara, through Arabia, Persia, India and 
Tartary, to the most elevated Asiatic highlands. Artificial irrigation is 
here the fundamental pre-condition for agriculture, and this is the concern 
either of the communes, the provinces or the central government. 
Moreover, government in the Orient has but three departments: Finance 
(the plunder of the interior), War (the plunder of the interior and the 


exterior), and Public Works, concerned with reproduction.*° 


3 Ibid. pp. 255-61, at p. 259. 
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This re 
ba didn not have reached Marx earlier than Tuesday, 7 June, and 
a have EER him until Wednesday, 8 June. Therefore, its contents 
article, which ae > pped his mind before he sat down to compose his 
dence makesit nished by Friday, 10 June. In any case, the internal 
ié desk ashe ra perfectly clear that Marx had Engels’ letter before him on 
ote. This is what Marx wrote: 
Th 5 
een been in Asia, generally, from immemorial times, but three 
enor i of Government: that of Finance, or the plunder of the 
; that of War, or the plunder of the exterior; and, finally, the 


de artm: A 
partment of Public Works. Climate and territorial conditions, especially 
Sahara, through Arabia, 


th 
ge of desert, extending from the 
stituted in Tartary, to the most elevated Asiatic highlands, con- 
aeiou Ani irrigation by canals and waterworks the basis of Oriental 
soil in Mess sin Egypt and India, inundations are used for fertilising the 
feeding irri potamia, Persia, etc.; advantage is taken of a high level for 
ceed rrigative canals. This prime necessity of an economical and 
E use of water, which, in the Occident, drove private enterprise to 
where z PEOS as in Flanders and Italy, necessitated in the Orient 
into life anon was too low and the territorial extent too vast to call 
of pe ERT association, the interference of the centralising power 
ent. Hence an economical function devolved upon all Asiatic 


G 
overnments, the function of providing public works. 


article; and Marx could not have 
ave the tremendous impact we 


This 
was, to be sure, ‘only’ a newspaper 
serve as a warning 


fo : 

Pacts that this occasional piece would h 

ae it subsequently to have had. All the same, it may 
nst taking all of Marx’s dicta at face value. 


e Grundrisse is a different kind of work altogether. It is a first tentative 
the capitalist system, revised in the light 


ee of Marx’s new conception of 

a ERAT his studies and reflection after 1848-49. The single most 
ante ant shift, which this text records, is Marx’s reconceptualisation of the 
hace e of capital itself. Having until 1849 conceived of capital as real assets in 
rae ‘orm of bourgeois private property, he now conceived of capital as 
pla amentally a relation. That relation was the mediating role which capital 
re yed once labour had become severed from the conditions of labour. The 
que ation of labour from the conditions of labour was now for Marx the sine 
ower of capitalist production; and the indispensable need for a mediating 
thes which must bring labour and the conditions of labour together, if 
e was to be production at all was, in his new view, the basis of the power 


of capi A 
capital as well as the secret of its mode of operation. 
en this new idea, the question now arose for him—how do the pre- 


Si i 
ppositions/preconditions [die Voraussetzungen] for the capitalist relation 
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come into being? How, that is, do labour and the conditions of labour come 
to be torn one from the other, and how do the conditions of labour (land, 
Taw materials, tools, sustenance, etc.) come to confront free individual 
labourers in the form of capital? It was these questions about the pre- 
suppositions/preconditions of capitalist production which Marx tried 
tentatively to answer in the section of the Grundrisse entitled ‘Forms which 
Precede Capitalist Production’. 

His answer took the form—as we might expect—of a dialectical and 
rational reconstruction of the basic conditions of production in a succession 
of pre-capitalist formations, leading up to the all-important point at which 
labour and the conditions of labour become sundered one from the other. It 
is an inspired and fascinating sketch in which the empirical content is almost 
entirely dominated by the requirements of theory. That is to say that the 
category in terms of which the analysis is carried out is that of the relation of 
labour to the conditions of labour in one formation after another; and the 
familiar sequence of formations—primitive communism, ancient and 
feudal—sets out from the conditions of naturwiichsig unity which dialectic 
calls for. Asiatic forms of primitive communism (other forms of it are also 
mentioned) occupy no more than a page or so out of forty. There is clearly 
no attempt to conceptualise specifically Asian conditions, or Asian condi- 
tions as such: the relations among the phenomena mentioned—the unitary 
commune with its unmediated collective possession of the land; the despot 
who ‘reflects,’ in his unitary power, the unity of the commune and ‘appears’ 
as the real proprietor of what the commune merely possesses; the ‘closed 
circle’ of production-consumption in the self-sustaining village; and the 
irrigation systems, etc., which ‘appear’ as the work of the ‘higher unity’ or 
entity—all these phenomena are related to one another by a logic which is 
not their own but that of Marx’s schema; and the whole is directly geared to 
the answer required to account for the preconditions for capitalist production. 

One feature of this account is, however, of great interest in respect of that 
most fateful of Marx’s hypotheses about the Asiatic mode of production, its 
unchanging nature or—as he calls it here—its tenaciousness. For, in addition 
to the unity of agriculture and manual manufacture [sic] (i-e., the absence of 
a systematic division of labour, the lack of differentiation between town and 
countryside, and the closed economy of the village), Marx offers a further 
explanation for Asiatic immobility, and one he seems to regard as funda- 
mental. The crucial clue to the unchanging nature of Asian society is that 
there is no individuation: ‘the individual does not become independent 

vis-a-vis the community’. It is this factor which, in the end, is taken to 
distinguish the Asiatic from the other forms of primitive communism and, a 
fortiori, from later pre-capitalist formations, Why in one form of primitive 
communal life the individual does become independent vis-à-vis the 
community while in another he does not remains a mystery. Although this 
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noti oo: 
otion occurs also in his ethnological notebooks” and in the drafts of his 
isive role in this thinking, 


a to Vera Zassulich?? and clearly plays a deci 

ee never grounds it theoretically. 
sequ ead ag to me a significant defect, and one with an important con- 
producti or the hypothesis of the immobility of the Asiatic mode of 
aan ion. It is significant because it points to a central deficiency in 
rule ee theory, namely, to the absence of any theory of casuation. As a 
ia arx does not need one: as a rule, he deals with change internal to a 
oe system, and he deals with such change in terms of processes of 
Ele opment. But he does need one when he deals with change from one 
bed Ae another, since such change is plainly not intra-systemic and cannot 
pee e = with in terms of process. But though he needs one, he does not have 
a spa a the crucial ‘tearing apart’ or sundering of the pre- 
ine ist unity of labour and the conditions of labour remains unexplained. 
; w did it happen and why? We are not told. Similarly, the equally crucial 
fee of the original unity of individual and community, the individual's 

ecoming independent vis-a-vis the community, remains unexplained. 

Why does this matter in the present context? I believe it matters because it 
shows that Marx gives no grounds for his assertion that the Asiatic form of 
Primitive communism remains static while other forms of primitive 
communism change. And he can give none. The assertion remains an 


assertion and nothing more. Perhaps it was prompted by what Marx took to 
that Asia simply was static. But no such bare 


t—could count as an explanation. And it 
could not possibly establish the inability of Asian society to change. Marx 
does not give any theoretically grounded account of this supposed inability, 
does not give any explana t say why one integrally unitary 
Social form disintegrates W i 
integrate. (The problem is, 
individual in relation to the 
self-sustaining village, or the uni 
All that matters is why in the 
occurs while in the other it does not). All of which leads to 
that there is no theoretical force whatever in 
Asiatic mode of production is stagnant. One acce 
does so at all—only on Marx’s personal authority, not on 


theory. 


itive communism stands in for the— 
production, the 


If in the Grundrisse ‘Asia's PAD 
à eee! ž itali lati f 
negative—initial conditions for wei Vt rents the capitalist 


Asian State stands in for the— ti 
ebooks (Asen 1972) 


3 
See Lawrence Krader (ed.), Marx's Ethnological No 


3 
? See note 13 above. 
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mode of surplus extraction in the Theories of Surplus Value and in Capital, 
Volume 3. Once again, Marx constructs a schema of successive stages in 
order to identify the distinctive preconditions for the historical specificity of 
a capitalist category. Here that category is surplus profit. Marx needed to 
account in terms of his theory for the fact that part of the capitalist farmer’s 
profit went to the landowner. Plainly the landowner himself was not deriving 
a profit from the process of capitalist production, since it was the capitalist 
farmer’s capital and not the landowner’s which performed capital’s mediating 
role in bringing labour and the conditions of labour together. And Marx was 
dissatisfied with the Ricardian theory. In due course he found the answer to 
his problem in the concept of the more or less forcible extraction of a surplus 
from the producing population. All land rent is the product of surplus labour 
and always has been. The distinctively capitalist mode of appropriating this 
surplus is the covert appropriation of surplus value. The pre-capitalist mode 

` of appropriating it is the overt appropriation of surplus product and/or of 
surplus /abour in the form of services. 

How is this surplus—whatever its form—extracted from the immediate 
producers? In pre-capitalist formations it is extracted under varying degrees 
of duress by those who dominate the working population, by right of an 
enforced claim to superior title to the land: landowners claim to own as true 
property the land which peasants own as mere possession. And they can 
secure that claim thanks to the prevailing form—varying from one pre- 
capitalist formation to another—of the now all-important relation of 
domination-and-subjection. The simplest form of this type of surplus- 
extraction and the most direct is—of course!—the Asiatic. For in Asia it is 
the State as sovereign and as the single landowner (at least ‘nominally’) 
which collects the surplus. In later pre-capitalist formations this surplus may 
be collected (a) by the individual lord as Tent, and (b) by the collective 
lord—the ruling class—as tax. In Asia, however, where there is no individual 
property for anyone except the despot, it is the State in its dual capacity as 
landlord and as sovereign which collects the surplus. Hence in Asia ‘rent and 
tax coincide, or, rather, there exists no tax as distinct from this form of 
ground rent’. 

Once again, conditions in Asia are theorised in terms of the logic laid 
down by dialectic and by the particular capitalist category under con- 
sideration, not in terms of their own ‘logic’. And, once again, conditions in 
Asia are theorised only with a view to formulating the historical specificity—as 
Marx claims it to be—of the capitalist mode of production. His ‘historical’ 
sketch of successive pre-capitalist formations simply serves to ‘demonstrate’ 
that his conception of capitalist ground rent as, in effect, extorted, and as 
extorted from the direct producers, not from the capitalist farmer, has its 
essential roots in all past epochs of the economic conformation of society, 
while only its form is new: under capital, the extortion is hidden from view, 
because what is transferred is value, which is invisible, whereas the taking of 
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part of the product in pre-capitalist forms is visible, as is the performance of 
forced labour. 

In this context, once again, Marx’s genealogy of formations points to an 
interesting problem of a general kind. This is the problem of the basis of the 
property claim in ‘Asian’ conditions, where private property is presumed 
not to exist. The ruler in Asia cannot claim property in all the land on any 
basis other than conquest. And Marx acknowledges this in a footnote. But if 
this is so, what becomes of Marx’s constant and crucial assertion that forms 
of domination arise from the economic base of society? How does the 
implied (and furtively acknowledged) right of conquest here advanced 
square with the assertion advanced elsewhere, that the Asiatic village 
commune is the foundation of Oriental despotism? As I read Marx, he is 
aware of the problem and tries to wriggle out ofit in the following oft-quoted 
passage: “The specific economic form in which unpaid surplus labour is 
pumped out of the immediate producers determines the relation of 
domination-and-subjection as it grows directly out of production and, for its 
part, reacts back upon it [production] as its determinant’. 

For my own part, I can make no sense of the proposition that the 
combined form of tax/rent which the ‘State in Asia’ exacts determines the 
relation of despot to subjects. Marx himself, after all, has just said—in the 
preceding paragraph—that it lies in the nature of Asiatic domination (the 


landlord-State) that here the economic form in which unpaid surplus labour 
is pumped out of the immediate producers is the distinctive one in which rent 
and tax coincide. But if the form of domination determines the form of 
surplus-extraction, then the form of surplus-extraction does not determine 
the form of domination. If, however, it is the case that the form of domination 
in Asia is the determining feature (rooted in the ‘right’ of conquest or some 
other political ‘right’), then Marx’s thesis that despotism Tests upon the 
village-commune type of economy falls to the ground. In which case there is 
no point in laying the blame for Oriental despotism on its principal victims. 


In the first volume of Capital there are several references, all of them brief, 
to various features of the Asiatic mode of production with which we are by 
now familiar, though in some cases they appear in modified form. All of 
them are used to highlight, by means of contrast, one or another aspect of 
the capitalist mode of production as a historically specific formation. So, for 

uivalence: naturwiichsig communal pro- 


example, we meet again the eq : c 
perty = Asiatic/especially Indian form = patriarchal family farm-stead 
with domestic manufacture.” It is used to contrast directly socialised or 
associated (vergesellschaftet) labour with labour associated by means of, and 
under the aegis of, capital. We also meet again the primitive community into 


33 MEW, Vol. 25, p- 799. 
34 MEW, Vol. 23, p. 92. 
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which the individual is totally integrated, the power of Asiatic kings and the 
importance of artificial irrigation works. 

But the one passage of any length, and with any detail, is the well-known 
one about ‘the age-old, small Indian communal entities which in part still 
continue to exist’ and whose ‘simple productive organism’ is said to ‘provide 
the key to the secret of the unchangeability of Asiatic societies’.>5 This 
Passage serves to highlight, by way of contrast, the connection under capitalist 
conditions between the division of labour in society and the division of 
labour in manufacture. The point Marx is here concerned to establish is that 
in the capitalist mode of production the social division of labour is 
anarchic—there is unlimited competition, a war of each against all—while 
the division of labour in manufacture is despotic—under the absolute 
command of capital. In earlier social formations, he goes on to say, there 
existed, by contrast, an authoritative and regular social division of labour, 
while the division of labour in manufacture was either completely non- 
existent or else existed only to a minimal extent or was merely sporadic anda 
matter of accident, not system. He then cites the Indian communities as an 
example of the primordial, simple organism of production, in which 


the mechanism of the community exhibits a regular [planmässig] division 
of labour, while the division of labour in manufacture is impossible. It is 
impossible inasmuch as the blacksmith’s or the carpenter’s etc., market 
remains unchanged and, at the most, depending on the size of the village, 
there are two or three blacksmiths, potters, etc., instead of one. 


Thereafter Marx cites the (medieval) guilds as preventing the systematic 
division of labour in manufacture. His conclusion is that, while the social 
division of labour occurs in ‘the most varied economic conformations of 
society, the industrial [literally: ‘manufactural’—manufakturmassig] division 
of labour is an entirely specific creation of the capitalist mode of production.’ 
There is surely no need for me to elaborate on the fact that here, yet again, 
the Asiatic mode of production, seen in the context in which Marx refers to 
it, is conceptualised in terms of a ‘logic’ (i.e., a set of relations) which is not 
its own. The concept of the Asiatic mode of production can again be seen to 
conceptualise, not the socio-economic life of Asia, but one of the antecedents 
of the capitalist mode of production. This is not to say, of course, that 
communal villages, despotic rulers, irrigation works, state taxation, and a 
‘manufactural’ division of labour other than the capitalist one, were never to 
be found anywhere in Asia. It is only to say that Marx never attempted—was 
not concerned to attempt—to discover how these institutions were actually 
related among themselves or with other institutions and patterns of Asian 
life; that he never attempted to discover at what period or periods, or in what 
parts of Asia, these institutions existed; and that he never attempted to 


25 Ibid., pp. 378-79. 
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discover, either, which of them—if any—was the key to the unchangeability 
of Asian socieites or whether Asian societies were in fact incapable of 
changing. The fact—which we can readily accept—that mid-nineteenth 
century Western European capitalism did not arise in Asia is not exactly 
tantamount to the ‘fact’ that Asia knew no social change and had no social 


history. 


y 


The Main result of the analysis I have presented is that what Marx calls ‘the 
Asiatic mode of production’ is, to his mind, the oldest variety of the aboriginal 
economic conformation of society—primitive communism. Once we 
recognise that the ‘Asiatic mode of production’ is simply the earliest variety 
of primitive communism and that it is this primitive communism as such 
which is, in Marx’s view, the earliest historical socio-economic formation, 


three interesting consequences follow. 

The first is that Marx thought of the Asiatic as the only variety of primitive 
communism which did not disintegrate and was incapable of changing. He 
posited a whole range of contingent conditions and contingent historical 


developments—‘more lively historical movement’ he called it in the 
Grundrisse—as having brought about the dissolution of primitive communism 
in other parts of the world. As I have already pointed out, this means that he 
has no theoretical or systemically cogent grounds for his assertion that the 
Asiatic variety alone fails to disintegrate. The posited ‘unchangeability of 
Asian societies,’ therefore, is and remains an unsubstantiated claim and 
nothing more, even in terms of the logic of Marx’s own theory of the 


sequence of modes of production. J by Daniel Thorner i 
S ly, th dox propounded some years ago by Danie rae 
econdly, the paradox propo oxical for Marx to claim 


now dissolved. Thorner pointed out that it was paradoxical à 
oduction was the first in a series of such 


both that the Asiatic mode of pr ion wi 
modes and that it did not change, since, ifit did not change, that must surely 
be the end of any process of development. Since Marx speaks at several 


places* of the dissolution of the historical Urform, primitive communism, it 


36 Grundrisse (Berlin edition), p. 378: 

ction itself, tion growth (this too belongs to production) by and by of necessity 
Diem these [primi Pofre] conditions; destroys them instead of reproducing them, etc., and 
thereby the communal entity passes away [together with] the property relations on which it 
was based. The Asiatic form is, of necessity, the most tenacious and the longest lasting. This 
lies in its precondition/presupposition; that the individual does not become independent 
vis-à-vis the community; that [there exist] self-sustaining circle of production, unity of 

agriculture and manufacture, etc. 
Nothing could make it plainer that Marx thinks the Asiatic form to be one of a variety of forms 
of primitively communistic community and property, and that he regards the individual’s 
becoming independent vis-à-vis the communal entity to be the all important variable. But he 
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is perfectly clear that no such paradox arises once one recognises that the 
Asiatic mode is merely one type of primitive communism among others. 
The third consequence of recognising that the ‘Asiatic mode of production’ 
stands for ‘primitive communism’ is a little more important, in light of the 
whole history of debates about the Asiatic mode of production since Marx. 
It is this: there is no warrant whatever for the systematic distinction that has 
long been made between two lines of social development out of primitive 
communism, the first one—supposedly applicable to ‘progressive’ 
Europe—reading (i) primitive communism, (ii) ancient mode, (iii) feudal 
mode, (iv) bourgeois mode, and (v) socialism or communism; while the 
second one reads: (i) primitive communism, (ii) Asiatic mode, (iii) full stop, 
and is supposed to apply to ‘stagnant’ Asia.” The associated thesis, that 
Europe alone is on the road to socialism, which for so long caused so much 
grief in the non-European world, has no validity. For it is the Asiatic mode 
itself which is for Marx the prime instance of that primitive communism 
which, after 1848, he located not in the family or in the pre-historic conditions 
of hunters and gatherers, but at the threshold of civilisation, in the earliest 
settlements. European and Asiatic formations have a common root, not in 
pre-historic primitive communism, but in the historical primitive communism 
of Asia, and especially of India. There is, in principle, no reason at all for the 
segregation ab initio of Asia from Europe. (That there is no warrant, 
either, in Marx’s theory, for a somehow ‘necessary’ immobility in the Asiatic 
form alone of all the forms of primitive communism, we have already seen.) 
My conclusion is not, of course, that one should now devise new versions 
of the Marxian scheme of successive stages or epochs in the economic 
conformation of society. That scheme, as I hope to have made clear, was 
never anything more (though that was much) than a hypothetical series of 
antecedents of the capitalist mode of production, a scheme whose shape and 
logic were dictated by the formal requirements of a dialectical conceptual- 
isation of process and the substantive requirements of the Marxian categories 
of the capitalist mode of production. In the nature of the case, such a scheme 
can shed some light on the capitalist mode of production; and it certainly 
offers valuable clues to Marx’s way of conceptualising capitalist production. 
If ways can be found of making a Marxian mode of analysis applicable to 


gives, neither here nor elsewhere, any explanation for this happening 1n some variants of 
primitive communism but not in others. And, as Marx himself once said very justly in criticism 
of an assertion of Hegel’s: an explanation which does not indicate the differentia specifica is no 
explanation. Further references to the dissolution of the primitively communal form will be 
found at MEW, Vol. 13, p. 21 n.; MEW, Vol. 23, p. 92, n- 30 (a restatement of the Preceding); 
and ibid., p. 354, n. 24, which includes the phrase: *. - - after communal property, orginally 
Oriental in form, has dissolved’. 

37 See, for example, George Lichtheim, j 
Antony’s Papers, 14 (1963), who rejoices in this distinction; 
cit., who protest against it. 
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non-capitalist socio-economic systems—based on a thorough grasp of the 
empirical material and a pains-taking analysis of the specific logic of each 
such non-capitalist system—much will no doubt have been gained.” But a 
scheme which is so directly geared, as Marx’s is, to the institutions and 
relations of capitalism, cannot possibly offer any but the most marginal and 
misleading ‘insights’ into systems which have a ‘logic’ of their own. Certainly 
Marx’s concept of the Asiatic mode of production, in which Asia in general 
and India in particular simply serve as pegs on which to hang the hypothesis 
about primitive communism, tells us little of value about Asia or, by 
extension, about the rest of the non-European world. 


38 The same view is expressed by Claude Meillassoux, op. cit., p. 193. 
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MARX AND THE ‘ORIGINAL’ FORM OF 
INDIA’S VILLAGE COMMUNITY 
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place. Indeed, the village community seems 
important clue to the hidden dynamic o! 


life-style. Yet the implications 

community of pre-modern India, especially its inner evolutionary development 
from its archaic or primitive form to its full-blown profile, have not always been 
thoroughly worked out. 

Space does not it me here to present a comprehensive review of this 
Marxian problematic of the evolutionary growth of India’s village community to 
its full-grown phase. 
categories that still 
‘fundamental’ form of Indian village community and its gradual dissolution over 
time. In Marxian terms, this archetypal form of the community may be taken to 


orient. This latter Marx characterised as representing the last phase of the 
rim Mis vation, which for him was thus marked by a sequent series of 


phases.’ Marx did not of course show how these phases 


the Reply to V.I. ‘Zasulich’s Letter’ (hereafter ‘First Draft’), in K. 
Man Aa Engels, Selected Works (hereafter MESW; in throe vohenes; Mime. 1969 f), Vol. 
3, p. 155; LF, Boge SZasulich, 8 March 1881: From the Third Draft (bereafter "Third Draft), 


developmental 
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succeeded one another in their evolutionary development. Given a great 
deal of regional and temporal variations in this development, it was obviously 
not possible to bring out a straightforward and simple schema. Implicit 
nonetheless in this evolutionary problematic is the notion of a long 
development within the primary formation, beginning with what was repre- 
sented by Marx’s category of the ‘original’ form of India’s village community 
and culminating in what his category of its ‘developed’ form stood for. 

This latter category of the full-blown Indian/oriental village community 
represented for Marx a developed form of the community in post-primitive, 
civilised and political society with an antagonistic process of social produc- 
tion, its inner evolutionary development having been influenced by various 
material-economic as well as natural, ethnic, demographic, historical and 
like factors. The category of the ‘original’ or ‘fundamental’ form of oriental/ 
Indian community—the subject-matter of this essay—was, on the other 
hand, seen by Marx, and probably held by him for quite a long time, as a 
paradigm of the primordial conditions of human existence, as the open- 
sesame of primitive society, not merely of India and the orient but all the 
world over. A distinctive place was thus assigned in Marxian problematic to 
the category of the ‘original’ form of the community, as an explanatory 
variable for the early history of himankind. The common tendency to blur 
the distinction between these categories of the ‘original’ and ‘developed’ 
forms of the Indian village community has, however, led many to discover 
even in the full-grown village community a mere primitive-communal form 
that Marx supposedly used as a nomenclature for describing India’s historical 
society. The full-blown village community of pre-modern India, with its 
inner social conflicts and with its outer radiation over a larger Indian 
society—or, what was based upon it, the AMP, if you like—has thus been 
seen, in the name of Marx, as an unchanging primitive society, and nothing 
else besides. 

Probably Marx himself was partly responsible for the now-overworm 
tendency to overlook the spontaneously changing character of the oriental/ 
Indian village community and the long-drawn process that witnessed the 
transformation of its archaic-primitive form into its fully developed organ- 
isation in a civilised, political society. For, it was Marx himself who had on 
occasions spoken of the unchangeableness of India’s village community, thus 
blurring its changing, developmental process. However, Imay refer here at 
least to two points to try to restore an appropriate perspective in this respect, 
to show in other words that the essential terms of the Marxian problematic of 
the Indian village community cannot postulate a way of living and activity 
that would represent a mere re-run of everydays over centuries. It goes 


in‘ é -capitalist Economic Formations (hereaft 

in ‘Supplementary Texts,’ Karl Marx, Pre-capita ó et MPCEF: 
edited and with an introduction by E.J. Hobsbawm; London, 1964), 144 f. Cf. ‘Marx to 
Zasulich, 8 March 1881: From the Second Draft’ (hereafter ‘Second Draft’), ibid., PP. 142 f, 
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without saying, though, that the changes here would be essentially of a 
spontaneous, evolutionary nature. 

y Witness that whenever Marx spoke of the ‘stagnatory’ character of India’s 
village community, the contrasting referent was the fast-moving rate of 
change in the capitalist mode of production of the West. Now, epistemologi- 
cally and hence methodologically, it is doubtless essential that the contrast in 
determining the pace of change in the society based upon the oriental/Indian 
village community must be with its companion forms, as it were; that is to 
Say, with the pre-capitalist societies of the historical West, those founded 
upon the antique-Western and the medieval-feudal modes of production in 
Europe. And one must remember that all these pre-bourgeois societies were 
essentially stable societies. They all lived by their own clock. Contraposed to 
capitalism’s rate of change, that of these societies (including the society 
based upon the village community of India) must have been very slow. For, 
as has been superbly explained by Robert Brenner,” to whose excellent 
exposition of the problem a reference has been made in the Editor’s intro- 
duction to this volume, neither the ruling groups nor the actual producers in 
such pre-capitalist modes of production were connected with their means of 
subsistence and means of production through any market- or exchange- 
mechanism; the connection was direct and non-market. There would be 
hence no reason why the ruling classes or the actual producers would feel 
impelled to go to the market to trade their means of subsistence and means 
of production, as in capitalism, and thus try to improve continually their 
productive forces to compete in the market and survive. In capitalism, 
however, the pressures of a competitive market society would prompt the 
owners of the means of production to try to increase what Marx called 
relative surplus labour/product, through a persistent striving for the qualitative 
improvement of the productive forces by technical, social, economic and 
other means. This is not to claim that the capitalists do not resort to various 
forcible methods to increase production; but such methods at any rate would 
not lead to a qualitative advance in labour productivity. This capitalism can 
indeed try to achieve through continual innovations in its forces of production. 
That is why capitalism is panta rhei, a constant flux. In a pre-capitalist 
Society, on the other hand, even when the ruling groups needed some 
money, they would not necessarily feel prompted to try to attain such 
qualitative inrovations in the forces of production to produce more and 
more for the market; it would be much more natural for them to increase 
absolute surplus labour/product by various coercive methods. 

This then is the palmary trait of the societies based not merely upon the 
Indian village community but also upon the classical and medieval com- 
munities of the West. The economies of all these societies were mediated by 
production for use-value in a situation in which the producers had had a 

2 Robert Brenner, ‘The Origins of Capitalist Development: A Critique of Neo-Smithian 
Marxism,’ New Left Review, 104, July/August 1977, especially pp. 33 ff. 
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direct, non-market access to their means of subsistence and means of pro- 
duction, in which they were not separated from these means, as in capitalism. 
That was why, in these societies, the antediluvian forms of capital and 
wage-labour—and these proto-capitalist elements did exist in all such pre- 
bourgeois societies—were not capable of capturing the economy in the 
depths and thus bringing forth a real structural breakthrough. It is true that 
for Marx the ancient-Western and Germanic communities, compared to the 
oriental/Indian community, were products of ‘more active, historical life’. 
But what according to Marx is ‘the main point here’-—Marx’s own phrase— 
was their common ‘economic aim’: the production of use-value.’ In this 
sense, there was nothing unique about the rural communities of the pre- 
Capitalist West, nor was the Indian village community as exclusive and adrift 
as leprosy, This is not to deny of course that the pace of change in the latter, 
according to Marx, would be somewhat slower than that of the other 
communities of the West (abstracting from the Russian and Slavic com- 
munities); but the difference was, to be sure, one of degree. For, where 
use-value reigns, there stability emerges. i 

For Marx, then, all pre-capitalist societies were stable, though not static, 
societies; and of them, the society founded on the Indian/Asiatic form of the 
village community would hang on ‘most tenaciously and for the longest 
time'.* It is true of course that time and again Marx underlined the 
remarkable structural resilience of the Indian village community, which— 
despite numerous storms in the political sky and repeated changes of political 
régimes at the centre—would go on reproducing itself at the base, on an 
expanding scale, notwithstanding. Even when a village community was 
accidentally destroyed, due to wars or famines or some natural calamity, it 
would rise again, probably at the same place and with the same name.” 
Nevertheless, it will be ridiculous to conclude, from all this, that the Indian 
village community, enclosed as if in a fen of stagnant waters, would always 
be standing still. Note, incidentally, that Marx himself found the village 
community of Germany to have possessed a great ‘natural viability,’ so 
much so that ‘a few scattered examples’ of this community could be seen 
even in Marx’s time in his own native district of Tréves. In fact, such was the 
resilience of this Germanic community, and such was the imprint of its 
original form upon its more recent one, that Maurer could easily reconstruct 
the former on the basis of the latter, by a computation backwards.° And yet 


3 K. Marx, Grundrisse [translated and with a foreword by Martin Nicolaus; Harmondsworth, 
1973], pp. 474 and 485 respectively. 

* Ibid., p. 486. 

5 K. Marx, Capital Vol. 1 (translated by Ben Fowkes; Harmondsworth, 1976, p. 479; all 
subsequent references here to the first volume of Capital are from this translation, unless 
otherwise stated); cf. K. Marx, ‘The British Rule in India,’ New York Daily Tribune (hereafter 
NYDT), 25 June 1853, in Karl Marx on Colonialism and Modernization (hereafter MCM; 
edited and with an introduction by Shlomo Avineri; New York, 1969), p. 93, 

6 “Third Draft,’ MPCEF, p. 144; cf. ‘First Draft,” MESW, Vol. 3, p. 154; and K. Marx to F. 
Engels, 25 March 1868, MPCEF, p. 141. 
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no one has so far argued that the society based upon the Germanic 


community was static or unchanging. 

It may be kept in mind, in the second place, that the very harsh comments 
made by Marx in a few articles of 1853 written for the New York Daily 
Tribune on the ‘stagnatory’ and ‘vegetative,’ almost exanimate, life-style of 
the Indian village community as well as his very emphatic assertions about 
the exclusive role of a centralising government in providing public works’ 
were actually made by him with an extraneous design; therefore, these have 
to be taken with a grain of salt. Let me overlook for the present the fact that 
these essays of 1853 represent Marx’s first, hesitant efforts to grapple with 
the structural specifics of an oriental society, not yet viewed in terms even of 
a mode of production. What cannot be overlooked, however, is the well- 
known fact that in some of these articles Marx deliberately magnified certain 
ugly effects of the unity of agriculture and manufacture in the localised unit 
of the village community (including the utter incapacity and helplessness of 
local and regional institutions in satisfying even their irrigation needs). Marx 
could thus argue that if such was the unresisting social basis of the 
community-oriented life-style in India, it was inevitable that the impact of 


modern British capital on it would be irresistible and revolutionary. 
hidden battle against the 


On his own admission, Marx was carrying here a 
American economist, Henry Charles Carey, and the editorial campaign of 
the Tribune supporting him. Carey had already been singing the glories of 
natural harmony to escape State-intervention in American economy. Now, 
in a book published under the title The Slave Trade (1853), he began to 
speak against the evils of centralisation in modern bourgeois industry on the 
world level and to accuse British industry which, being the centralised 
workshop of the world, had been forcing all other countries back to agri- 
cultural pursuits, div: turing activities. Like ‘a true 
Yankee,’ Carey now S t British ‘centralisation,’ raise 
the slogan of Jocalisation and a countrywide union of factories and agri- 
culture,’ and demand protective tariffs. The very harsh statements made by 
Marx on Indian life enclosed in the union of manufacture and agriculture 


within the localised villages and its sheer impotence to resis 
and esemplastic impact of British capital are largely explainable by his 


design to tease his American readers into seeing the irresistibility of modern 
bourgeois-industrial expansion throughout the world and the absurdity of 
implementing Carey’s programme. Witness what Marx wrote to Engels 


about this time: 


f course a direct smack at the leading 
tralisation, etc.) and its Carey. I have 
first article on India, in which the 


Your article on Switzerland was 0! 
articles in the Tribune (against cen 
continued this hidden warfare in a 


7 See especially K. Marx, «The British Rule in India,’ NYDT, 25 June 1853, MCM, pp. 88 ff; 
and ‘The Future Results of British Rule in India,’ NYDT, 8 August 1853, ibid., pp. 132 ff. 
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destruction of the native industry is described as revolutionary. As for the 
rest, the whole rule of Britain in India was swinish, and is to this day.” 


Moreover, it may be noted in passing that in one of the articles of 1853 in 
which Marx made his well-known comments on the lack-lustre and un- 
resisting way of life in the Indian village community, he also paid an 
eloquent tribute to Indians,” a tribute which Marx was not in the habit of 
offering to Western peoples. All this would make it incumbent upon us not 
to isolate and emphasise Marx’s essays of 1853 for an exposition of his views 
on India’s village community, unless these views are found to have been 
confirmed and” sustained in his subsequent writings. Hence, what is important 
here is to take up the entire corpus of Marx’s writings on the problem and 
look for his stable views and opinions. 

As is well known, Marx did not leave behind him a systematic, non- 
tandom and sufficient account on the subject. One has perforce to re- 
construct his views on India’s village community from his many scattered 
references to and writings on its original and full-grown forms, some of 


® K. Marx to F. Engels, 14 June 1853, in K. Marx and F. Engels, Selected Correspondence 
(hereafter as MESC; Moscow, 1965), pp. 83 ff; emphasis added. 

° ‘The Future Results of British Rule in India,’ NYDT, 8 August 1853, MCM, pp. 136 f. 
Marx mentioned here that despite ‘the prejudices of the East India Company,’ some of its 
officials were obliged to admit that Indians possessed ‘particular aptitude for accommodating 
themselves to entirely new labour and acquiring the requisite knowledge of machinery’. He also 
quoted George Campbell to show that ‘the great mass of Indian people’ possessed ‘a great 
industrial energy’ and were ‘well fitted to accumulate capital and remarkable for mathematical 
clearness of head and talent for figures and exact sciences,” having ‘excellent intellects’. 

Describing India as a ‘great and interesting country,’ Marx quoted Prince Alexei Dmitriyevich 
Saltykov’s Lettres sur [Inde to characterise its people as ‘more subtle and adroit than the 
Italians’. Marx himself described the Jat as representing ‘the type of the ancient German’ and 
the Brahman as ‘the type of the ancient Greek’. Marx further discovered ‘a certain calm 
nobility’ in the ‘gentle’ Indians, who could, however, rise to astonishing heights of ‘bravery’. 
And Marx never forgot that India had been ‘the source of our languages, our religions’. Ido not 
think Marx offered such kind compliments to many other peoples. Witness that he had already, 
in June 1853, taken Sir Charles Wood to task for asserting that Indians are ʻa race of people slow 
of change, bound up by religious prejudices and antiquated customs’ and that in India there 
are, in fact, all obstacles to rapid progress’. Adding parenthetically that ‘perhaps there is a Whig 
Coalition Party in India,’ Marx wrote that Wood’s ‘Indian eye’ seemed to hte A pau 
gift of seeing everything bright on the part of England and everything black pe e side of India’ 
(K. Marx, ‘Sir Charles Wood’s East Indian Reforms,’ NYDT, 22 June 1853, Da es 77). Note 
again that in contending against Sir Thomas Munro and Lord Elphinstone’s faith in the 

5 is ergy and verve, Marx chose to quote 
Indian aristocracy as the only class that was full of energy aia tH 
Campbell to say that ‘from the acuteness and aptness to learn of the Re ees ae can be 

done in India as it can be done in no other country’ (K. Marx, “The Native » NYDT, 25 
July 1853, ibid., pp. 125 f). The same ‘upper class’ attitude to the poorer masses of India would 
later urge Marx to ridicule Babu Peary Chund Maake ci aval pct tir 
for saying that ‘a husbandman of the present day raya Jotin Buda Pher The A 
greatest enemy of social reform’ (K. Marx, ‘Excerpts books of Kan Marx etene ae 
Village, in Lawrence Krader (ed.), The Ethnological Note! EN; 


Assen, 1974), p. 257). 
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uring his lifetime. These latter include 


which had remained unpublished d 
or the last three volumes of Capital but 


a merely works like the Grundrisse 
E pa materials of the 1879-82 period as Marx's critical excerpts from 
valevsky, Maine, Morgan, Phear and others as well as his draft letters of 


1881 to Vera Zasulich. These materials of the 1879-82 period are particularly 
Marx’s mind had been working 


portant, for they throw ample light on how 
lai the last years of his life in the matter, among others, of the archetypal 
i of the Indian/Asiatic village community and its gradual evolution into 
e full-blown form of the community in post-primitive, civil-political society. 
It is true of course that we do not know how Marx wished to utilise these 
materials; but they do provide his occasional comments on and his criticisms 
of the views of the authors he had been studying and the data they had 
presented on the early history of mankind as well as on the Indian/oriental 


community. Those who are Canute enough to order a decent burial for the 
din these materials many 


much-maligned concept of the AMP might also fin 

of the substantive, although largely implicit, elaborations of some of Marx's 
views on the AMP or at least on the community-oriented property and 
labour in India, Algeria and Sri Lanka. 

Given the peculiar nature of the source-materials available for the study 
of the archetypal form of India’s village community, this essay proposes to 
go by Antonio Gramsci’s well-considered methodological injunctions on 
how to study a problem belonging to a world-view that was never 

Karl Marx. Very 


systematically and sufficiently expounded by its founder, 
the need in such cases to look for the ‘essential 


ought, not only in individual writings but in the 
in which the terms, categories and concepts 
eaks the need to isolate those 
and “permanent” 4 
rather than partial theories and p. although these 
latter could also be helpful in identifying what were ultimately the ‘discards’. 
Methodologically, what should be then the first and foremost item on the 
agenda is a ‘search for the Leitmotiv, for the rhythm of the thought as it 
develops (which) should be more 

affirmations and isolated aphorisms. 

procedure than this pith-and-marrow approach, as it were, in the study 
especially of Marx’s views 08 the ‘original’ form of India’s pre-modern 
village community and its dissolution over time. 


Form of the Community 
s what he termed, 
community—‘an 


The ‘Original’ 


The first presupposition of primit 
in the Grundrisse, an ‘original’ community or ‘natural’ 
books of Antonio Gramsci (edited and translated by 


1o Selections from the Prison Note 
Q. Hoare and G. N. Smith; London and New York, 1971), pp- 381 ff. 


ive society for Marxi 
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initial, naturally arisen spontaneous (naturwiichsiges) community’."' 
This constituted for him the primary mediating moment in the given, 
original state of production and activity as the natural unity of man’s 
labour with its objective preconditions. This would presuppose ‘the 
unity of living and active humanity with the natural, inorganic conditions of 
their metabolic exchange with nature;’'? in other words, an undifferentiated 
unity of man and nature. Nature would provide here both the means and 
materials of labour. The earth was man’s natural laboratory and workshop 
as well as the repository of raw materials; it itself was the original instrument 
of man’s labour." ‘Thus Nature becomes one of the organs of his activity, 
one that he annexes to his bodily organs, adding stature to himself, in spite of 
the Bible.’* The individual here had a double-existence, the natural- 
objective conditions of his labour belonging to him, and he himself belonging 
to these natural-objective conditions. He existed subjectively as himself and 
objectively in these natural conditions. 

But this relation to nature, to nature’s earth, would be ‘instantly mediated’ 
by the individual’s naturally-arisen existence as a member of the community. 
Thus the naturally-arisen, original community became for Marx the 
all-pervading middle-link between man and the natural-objective conditions 
of his production. After all, man cannot live alone. An isolated individual 
could at most live off the earth as a source of supply; but he alone could 
never have property in land and soil just as he could not speak alone.’ 
Hence the coming-together of individuals as the species-being (Gattungs- 
wesen) through some form of kinship grouping. Initially, and for quite some 
time, Marx thought that this original living-together had begun with the 
family. Thus he wrote in the Grundrisse: ‘Family, the family extended as a 
clan or through intermarriage between families, ora combination of clans.’ 
Starting from the assumption that men were not settled by nature and that 
hence pastoralism or migratory life was the first form of human existence,” 


u Grundrisse, p. 472. 
12 Ibid., p. 489. 
13 Ibid., pp. 472 and 485. 
14 Capital, Vol. 1, p. 285. 
1s Grundrisse, p. 485. À 
16 Ibid., p. 472. Cf. The order given of the collective entities in early timesin connection with 
Marx’s statement that the more one went back to history, the more would the individual appear 
as belonging to a greater collectivity: ‘in a still quite natural way in the family and in the family 
expanded into the clan (Stamm); then later in the various forms of communal society arising out 
of the antitheses and fusions of the clans’; see ‘Introduction,’ Grundrisse, p. 84. Cf. also the 
statement that in the original-natural conditions of existence, man found himself ‘a member ofa 
family, clan, tribe etc.’; see Grundrisse, p. 490. Witness the order which always began with the 
family. In 1867, Marx likewise wrote: ‘Within a family, and, after further development, within atribe, 
there springs up naturally a division of labour . . .’; see Capital Vol. 1, p. 471, emphasis added. 
17 That is, if we abstract from the mere hunting and fishing peoples; these peoples would lie 
‘outside the point where real development’ began (see ‘Introduction,’ Grundrisse, p. 107). In 
Capital, however, Marx approvingly referred to Simon Linguet who had asserted that ‘hunting 
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Marx found that once the pastoralist communities settled down, which was 
itself a great step forward in history, the way in which these naturally-arisen, 
original communities were modified would ‘depend on various external, 
climatic, geographic, physical, etc., conditions as well as on their particular 
natural predisposition—their clan character." 

That is the way the ‘original’ community would appear as the first great 
condition of production in human life, with the earth as its natural property. 
As in pastoral existence, the earth would remain merely the precondition of 
migratory life,'° appropriation of nature as property could not yet take 
place. With the fixed settlement of these communities, soil cultivation—hence 
appropriation of nature as property—would follow. Landed property, 
under the mediated discipline of the community, would in this way be held 
originally in common. Even where it would be turned into some kind of 
private property, the latter would appear as posited by the individual’s 
relation to the community, ‘as a mere fief of the community’. ‘Originally, life 
in the community and, through its mediation, the relationship to the earth as 
property, are basic presuppositions of the reproduction both of the 
individual and of the community. 20 As Marx pointed out, all production can 


be regarded as some kind of appropriation of nature on an individual’s part 

within a specific society. 
In this sense it is a tautology to say that property (appropriation) is a 
precondition of production. But it is altogether ridiculous to leap from 
that to a specific form of property, €-8-, private property (which further 
and equally presupposes an antithetical form, non-property). History 
(e.g-, in India, among the Slavs, the early 


rather shows common property 
Celts, etc.) to be the more original form, a form which long continues to 
play a significant role in the shape of communal property.” 


was the first form of co-operation, and that the man-hunt (war) was one of the earliest forms of 
hunting’. Cooperation among the hunting peoples, Marx thought, was based on two essential 
features—common ownership of the conditions of production, and an undifferentiated unity of 


the individual and his tribe or community; see Capital, Vol. 1, p. 452 and note. 


18 Grundrisse, p. 472. 
19 Certain sporadic form of tillage might have, of course, occurred among these pastoralists; 
see ‘Introduction,’ Grundrisse, p- 107. 
nts on communal labour which spontaneously 


20 Grundrisse, p. 740. For Marx's comme 
developed everywhere in primitive life, where the individual labour would appear ‘as the direct 
function of a member of the social organisation,’ see K. Marx, A Contribution to the Critique of 
Political Economy (hereafter MCCPE; Moscow, 1970), pp. 33 f. Cf. also his description of the 
primitive form of labour as “the mutual (gemeinsame) character of the labour-process in 
primitive community life as the community-organism (Gemeinorganisums) of labour-powers 
allied to one another and hence that (mutual character) of their labour’; see K. Marx, ‘Notes on 
Adolph Wagner (1879-80),’ in Karl Marx: Texts on Method (translated and edited by Terrell 
Carver; Oxford, 1975), pp. 207 f as well as p. 199- 

21 ‘Introduction,’ Grundrisse, pp. 87 f. 
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The ‘more original form,’ that is, the earliest form of property—communal 
property—thus reflected a social situation in which the all-pervading 
community would stand as a severe discipline, cutting across all the forces 
and relations of production. The individual would hence remain closely tied 
to the community, like the bee to the hive. The community would presuppose 
the individuals in a specific objective unity with the conditions of their 
production; and the individuals as specific subjective beings would treat the 
community itself as the condition of their production.” 

Now, this category of the original or primitive form of the human 
community, Marx thought, could be ideally reconstructed from what he 
called the ‘original’ or ‘fundamental’ form of Indian or oriental community. 


Communal property has recently been discovered as a special Slavonic 
curiosity. But, in fact, India offers us a sample chart of the most diverse 
forms of such economic communities, more or less dissolved, but still 
completely recognisable; and a more thorough research into history 
uncovers it as the point of departure of all cultured peoples.” 


This view of the original form of Indian communal property and organisation 
as the all-world paradigm of archaic society remained with Marx for quite a 
long period. It is only towards the late 1870s that Marx seems to have 
changed or, more correctly, modified this view of the matter. This much, 
however, is certain that after reading Lewis Henry Morgan’s Ancient Society 
(1877) Marx did revise his view on the family in early times. In studying the 
pre-history of the Iroquois Indians, Morgan found that it was not the family 
but the gentes and the tribes which constituted the first form of human 
association. Marx immediately accepted Morgan’s finding contra Maine’s 
view of the family”* and revised his earlier opinion about the family as the 
starting point of human association. Morgan’s influence in this respect is 


2 Grundrisse, pp. 471 ff. 

233 Ibid., p. 882; emphasis added. The matter was further clarified by Marx in a note in 1859, 
where he showed that the then widely-held view of the primitive communal property as a 
specifically Slavonic or Russian phenomenon was wrong, and that it was the original form of 
Indian or Asiatic communal property from which diverse forms of property (e.g, various 
prototypes of Roman and Germanic private property) could be reconstructed; see MCCPE, 
p. 33n. Witness that Marx took particular care to reproduce this footnote in Capital; see 
Capital, Vol. 1, p. 171n. In 1868 Marx wrote that although his view about the Indian or Asiatic 
forms of property as ‘the initial ones everywhere in Europe’ was not known to Maurer, the 
latter now cited further evidence in its favour; see K. Marx to F. Engles, 14 March 1868, 
‘Supplementary Texts,’ MPCEF, p. 139. And Marx had already written in Capital that the 
original form of oriental/Indian communal property preceded the petty agriculture of the 
pre-slave classical West; see Capital, Vol. 1, pp. 452-53n. Cf. K. Marx to L. Kugelmann, 17 
February 1870, in Letters to Kugetmann (London; n.d.), p. 99, where Marx emphatically stated 
that communal property, whether Slavic or not, was ‘of Indian origin’. 

* K. Marx, ‘Excerpts from Henry Sumner Maine, Lectures on the Early History of 
Institutions’ (hereafter MEHSM), MEN, p. 291. 
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clearly reflected in the following passage that Marx wrote in 1881, in the 
drafts of his letter to Vera Zasulich: ‘In Julius Caesar's era there was already 
an annual redivision of the cultivable fields among groups—the gentes 
(Geschlechter) and tribes—but not yet among the individual families of a 
community....?5 In his excerpt-notes on Henry Sumner Maine’s Lectures on 
the Early History of Institutions (1875), Marx, in several places, took issue 
with the former’s facile ideas about the family. Thus, for instance, Marx 
commented that the predominance of the single family over the gens could 
only be found with the development of private property in land, thereby 
showing the later development of the family. Again, Marx was critical of 
Maine’s view that the private family was the basis of the sept and the clan.”° 
On the whole, he opposed the latter’s contention that primitive society 
represented a collection of families of the patriarchal type, whose dissolution 
led to the emergence of the village community.?” With Morgan he agreed 
that the process of dissolution of primitive society lay in the development of 
the gens and notin that of the family.” Therefore, Engels was perfectly right 
in adding a note to the 1887 English translation of the third German edition 
of Capital, in which he confirmed this revision of Marx’s earlier view of the 


family.” : 

However, I am not equally sure if the implications of Engels’ statement 
given as a footnote to the 1888 English edition of the Communist Manifesto, 
upholding ‘Morgan’s crowning discovery of the true nature of the gens and 
its relation to the tribe’ as the sole process of archaic history,” would equally 
hold good. Witness that for Engels the gentile organisation à la Morgan had 
now become a single-factor process; and there remained no place for the 


territorial or village commune of the non-consanguine type. This also 


25 ‘Third Draft,’ MPCEF, p. 144; cf. ‘First Draft,’ MESW, Vol. 3, p. 155. 

26 ‘MEHSM,’ MEN, pp. 311 and 309. 

27 Maine thought, on the basis of his observation of Indian life, especially in towns (see ibid., 
p. 309) that the modern-day joint family or the joint family of India supplied the key to the early 
history of Indo-European peoples. So, he built up a speculative scheme in which the first social 
organisation was the joint undivided family of India, followed next by the house community of 
the south Slavs and, finally, by the village community of Russia and then of India. Witness 
Marx’s reaction: ‘These “first” and “next” refer not to the order of things but to the order in 
which the great Maine came to know about them’ (ibid., p. 289). Or, again, for Marx’s 


comment that by this joint family Maine really meant the English private family, which the 


latter could not ‘get out of his head after all’, see ibid., p. 309. i 
28 Ibid., pp. 291 and 289. This is also confirmed by H. M. Hyndman who frequently visited 
Marx during 1880-81 in London. Hyndman wrote in his memoirs: “Thus, when Lewis Morgan 
proved to Marx’s satisfaction that the gens and not the family was the social unit of the old tribal 
system and ancient society generally, Marx at once abandoned his previous opinions based 
upon Niebuhr and others, and accepted Morgan’s view’ (H. M. Hyndman, The Record of an 
Adventurous Life (New York, 1911), p. 256; as cited in Lawrence Krader, MEN, p. 87). 


2° Capital, Vol. 1, p. 471n. 
30 ‘Note by Engels to the English edition of 1888,’ K. Marx and F. Engels, ‘Manifesto of the 
Communist Party,’ MESW, Vol. 1, pp. 108-9n. 
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explains why Engels, in preparing the 1887 English translation of the first 
volume of Capital from the text ofits third German edition, deleted the word 

oriental’ from Marx’s phrase ‘the primitive oriental form of ownership of 
land in common’ which, the latter had written, had preceded petty agriculture 
and handicrafts of the pre-slave classical West.” Obviously, after reading 
Morgan and greatly impressed by the former's ‘crowning discovery’ of the 
gentile Organisation as the prime mover of the *.merindian pre-historical 
society, Engels thought that the secret of archaic history of the world was to 
be found in America; so the earlier paradigm of the original form of 
onental/Indian community now became for him a non-starter.2? As is well 
known, using Marx’s notes on Morgan’s Ancient Society in the composition 
of the Origin of the Family, Private Property and the State (1884), Engels 
applied Morgan’s typology of the gentile constitution as the universal 
Paradigm of archaic society. In this scheme of things, gentile society and 
common property went hand-in-hand together, while the growth of private 
Property here would eventually lead to the formation of the State. That was 
Probably why Engels did not mention many of the early cultures of the 
orient, in the Origin presumably because communal property and the State 
might have actually gone together in these cultures, which would then do 
violence to Engels’s new-found paradigm.” 

Marx, as has been shown, was also greatly impressed by Morgan’s view of 
the gens as the prime-mover of primitive Amerindian society, leading to a 
growing individualisation of the wealth relations and eventually to the 
transition to civilised society through the three evolutionary stages— 
savagery, barbarism, civilisation. To this extent Marx had no quarrel with 
Morgan.** Indeed, Marx whole-heartedly accepted the latter’s thesis on the 
active role of the gens and, in fact, agreed more with Morgan than with 
Maine on the problem of the pre-history of mankind.’ Nevertheless, Marx’s 


>! For this passage stripped of the word ‘oriental,’ see, for instance, Capital (Moscow, 1965), 
Vol. 1, p. 334. 

32 For a rather uncritical endorsement of this one-sided view of Engels vis-a-vis Morgan, in 
which there is no place for the territorial or village community and its interaction with the 
gentile organisation in bringing down archaic society, see Daniel Thorner, ‘Marx on India and 
the Asiatic Mode of Production,’ Contributions to Indian Sociology, Vol. 9, December 1966, pp. 59 f. 

2 However, one must say in the same breath that elsewhere Engels continued to speak also 
of ‘a whole series of forms of communal property,” based upon the village community of India 
and Russia (see F. Engels, ‘On Social Relations in Russia’ (1875) with an ‘Afterword’ of 1894; 
MESW, Vol. 2, pp. 387 ff). 

* K. Marx, ‘Excerpts from Lewis Henry Morgan, Ancient Society,’ MEN, pp. 97 ff. 

** Marx also greatly appreciated Morgan’s far-reaching conclusion that a property career, as 
had been supported by Maine, was not the final end of mankind; the future society, he said, 
would be ‘a revival, in a higher form, of the liberty, equality and fraternity of the ancient gentes’ 
(ibid., p. 139). Cf. Marx’s own statement: 

+ + . to quote an American writer who can certainly not be suspected of revolutionary 
tendencies and whose works are supported by the Washington government, ‘the new 
system’ towards which modern society is tending ‘will be a revival in a superior form’ of an 
archaic type of society. Consequently one should not be too afraid of the word ‘archaic’, 
(‘First Draft,’ MESW, Vol. 3, pp. 153 f). 
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dissatisfaction with Morgan’s monocausal theory of the gens as the motor- 
force of change and development in primitive society was implicit in what 
Marx himself did after he had read Morgan. He did apply the latter’s 
category of the gens, but not as isolatedly as had been done by Morgan. The 
latter had overlooked the simultaneous role of the non-consanguineal 
territorial or village commune. Marx now combined the two categories in 
suggesting an outline for the analysis of the primitive institutions of ancient 
Greek, Roman, Russian, as well as Asiatic/Indian society. For the land or 
territorial commune, by breaking the strong but narrow blood-ties of the 
primitive gentile communities, was ‘more capable of expanding and surviving 
contact with strangers’. A land or territorial commune, secondly, was apt to 
lead to the private property of the tiller in his house and its appendage, in 
contrast to the earlier situation when, even before the arrival of agriculture, 
the kin-communal house had been ‘one of the material bases’ of the more 
archaic communities. Thirdly, in these more original communities, produc- 
tion had been communal (when only the products were distributed among 
the members) whereas in the territorial or viliage community even arable 
land would not be cultivated purely communally, each member-family 
cultivating the piece of land allotted to it and appropriating the fruits of its 


own cultivation." 

The upshot of the wh 
the archetypal or origin 
universal paradigm of arch 
1881, showing for instance 
founded upon the early Asiatic form 
commune arose in Germany from a more archaic type and was the product 
of spontaneous development instead of being imported ready-made from 
Asia.2” Marx could now say that the archaic communities of the world were 
‘not all cut to a single pattern’. Taken together, they constituted a whole 
series of social forms, ‘one superimposed over the other,’ ‘differing both in 
type and in age,’ and representing different and successive phases of 
development.** However, although Marx would no longer use the category 
of the ‘original’ form of India’s village community as an invariant paradigm 
of archaic history, there was no reason why he would overthrow the category 
altogether. For him, it still remained a legitimate category for studying the 
early history of the orient, particularly India, clearly differentiated from the 


category representing its evolutionary end-product, the developed form of 
India’s village community. L : : 
i t face a certain lack of terminological 


ole thing was that Marx would no longer insist upon 
al form of Indian/Asiatic village community as a 
aic history all over the world. Thus he wrote in 
that the village community of Germany was not 
of the community, but ‘the village 


exactitude in some of ; 
obfuscate the main ideas of his theory 
use of such terms as ‘primary’ and ‘secon 

36 Ibid., p. 155. 


37 Ibid., p. 155; cf. 
38 ‘Second Draft,’ ibid., pp- 


“Third Draft,’ MPCEF, p: 144. 
142 f; cf. ‘First Draft,’ MESW, Vol. 3, p. 154. 
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we know, the Indian and Slavic communities, even their developed and 
full-grown forms, in the so-called ‘primary’ formation. The basis of Marx’s 
distinction between these primary and secondary formations, as was 
explained in the Grundrisse, is simple: evolutionary and spontaneous growth 
in the former without any marked caesura between its different phases; and 
artificial developments (particularly through conquests, violent impositions, 
etc.), in the latter. Marx regarded warfare as ‘a great comprehensive task,’ 
‘one of the earliest occupations’ of the original archaic communities; for the 
Major barrier that such a community faced either in defending the soil 
occupied by it or for acquiring new territory could arise mainly from other 
communities.” And it was through warfare and conquests that a conquering 
clan-community could render the conquered community property-less and 
reduce it to ‘the inorganic conditions of the conqueror’s reproduction’. 
Conquest would thus artificially corrupt and modify the original form of clan 
or similar property and lead to slavery and serfdom. These latter, which for 
Marx belonged to the secondary formation, were ‘thus only further 
developments of the form of property resting on the [original] clan system’. 
However, Marx thought that the impact of conquest on the ‘original’ Asiatic 
or Indian community would not be this thorough and extreme. In fact, it 
would be the ‘least’ disturbing because of two things in the main—the 
impenetrability of the self-reproducing unity of cultivation and crafts at the 
grass-roots; and the very close relation of the individual with his community, 
a relation of inherent dependence which was not apt to be easily suspended 
or even modified by such things as slavery.*' It is interesting to note in this 
connection that Marx attached so much importance to the role of warfare 
and conquests in the history of archaic communities that he was led to 
describe even the Peruvian communal production or the Celtic-Welsh 
communal system, in contrast to the Indian or Slavic form of the community, 
as ‘evidently a secondary form,’ transplanted as it had been artificially by the 
conquering tribe.*? 


3? Grundrisse, pp. 474, 491 and 493; cf. p. 487. 

“ Ibid., p. 493. Note in this connection that Marx readily endorsed Simon Linguet’s view 
that a conqueror, after conquering a country, would immediately try to convert its people to his 
own use (see Capital (Moscow, 1966), Vol. 3, p. 791n.). Marx visualised three possibilities 
arising out of the conquest of a country: first, the imposition of the mode of production of the 
conquering people on the subject society (e.g., the mode of production of the English imposed 
on Ireland in the nineteenth century and partly on India); second, the preservation of the old 
mode of production of the conquered society at the expense of some tribute paid to the 
conquerors (e.g., the Turks and Romans); and third, ‘a reciprocal interaction’ of the two modes 
of production involved, leading to ‘something new, a synthesis’ (e.g., the Germanic conquests, 
‘in part’) (see ‘Introduction,’ Grundrisse, p. 97). 4! Grundrisse, p. 493, 

42 Ibid., p. 490. In the first the volume of Capital, Marx did not distinguish, from this point of 
view, the primitive social structure based upon common property in India and in the Peruvian 
Inca State (see Capital, Vol. 1, p. 182). In the third volume of Capital, however, Marx spoke of 
the factor relating to artificial transplantation with regard to Peru, when he staied that compared 
to primitive Indian communities, those of the Peruvians represented ‘a more ingeniously 

developed communism’ (see Capital, Vol. 3, p. 877). 
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In his draft letters to Vera Zasulich, on the other hand, Marx described. 
the ‘primary’ or ‘archaic’ formation as a society that had been originally 
founded upon communal property and labour, and the ‘secondary’ formation 
as that resting on private property, such as the societies based upon slavery 
and serfdom. At the same time, Marx showed in these drafts that one of the 
types of societies belonging to the ‘archaic’ or ‘primitive’ formation had been 
the ‘agricultural community’ or ‘village community’ of Russia; and this had 
been the ‘youngest’ type of the archaic communities and the ‘last’ phase of 


` the primary formation and could well be seen as a transitional stage to the 


secondary formation.*? The Russian community, Marx conceded, had 
however its ‘counterpart’ in the West in the Germanic village community 
and in the East in the village community of India, Afghanistan, etc.“ 


© ‘Third Draft,’ MPCEF, pp. 144 f; cf. ‘Second Draft,’ ibid., p. 143. 

_ “ ‘Third Draft,’ ibid., pp. 144 f. Cf. ‘First Draft,’ MESW, Vol. 3, p. 155, where Marx wrote, 
in connection with the village community of Germany, that such village communities were also 
found in Asia ‘always as the last stage or the last period in the archaic formation’. Witness that 
already in 1868 Marx had pointed out that the Russian community, ‘down to the smallest detail,’ 
was ‘absolutely identical with the primitive Germanic communal system,’ and that certain 
features of the former could be found ‘in a section’ of the Indian community (see K. Marx to F. 
Engels, 7 November 1868, MESC, p. 217). 

Here, incidentally, a word about the worth of Marx’s three draft letters to Vera Zasulich and 
his final brief letter will probably be in order. With regard to Zasulich’s query about the viability 
of Russia’s village community, Marx was obviously ill at ease in finding a straightforward reply; 
moreover, one that could be brought out in print. The letter that was finally sent (see K. Marx to 
V. I. Zasulich, 8 March 1881, ibid., pp. 339 f), very brief indeed, referred only to Marx’s 
clarification that his theory of capitalist development was relevant to Western Europe only and 
not surely to Russia, where the community could still act as ‘the mainspring’ of ‘social 
regeneration’ if the conditions for its normal and healthy development in an age of world- 
capitalism were ensured. Nevertheless, the three drafts of the letter, despite their fragmentary 
treatment of the problem raised and despite their repetitive character (which of course was 
quite natural when the drafts were all devoted to the same problem), do show how in his mind’s 
eye Marx had been viewing a whole set of issues connected with the problematic of the village 
community. By no means do they betray the imaginative flights of a dilettante; and as Marx 
himself informed Vera Zasulich in his final letter, the problematic of ‘the rural community’ had 
Prompted him to undertake a ‘special research into the subject,’ ‘the materials for which I 
obtained from original sources’ (see ibid., p. 340). Witness, again, what he had written earlier 
with regard to his Russian studies: ‘. . . I am not fond of leaving “anything to guesswork” .. . . In 
order that I might be specially qualified to estimate the economic development in Russia, I 
learnt Russian and then for many years studied the official publications and others bearing on 
this subject’ (see K. Marx to the Editorial Board of the ‘Otechestvenniye Zapiski,’ November 
1877, ibid., p. 312). In his draft letters to Zasulich, Marx naturally began with the specifically 
Russian village community; but he also wished to review the problem in relation to the primitive 
communities in general as well as the village community of Germany, on the one side, and of 
Asia, on the other, in particular. Note that although Marx was tackling a very difficult and 
complex problem in these drafts, the notions and ideas raised in them by no means contradicted 
one another nor were they confused and confusing. These ideas were related to the question of 
typological and temporal variations among the primitive communal forms marking successive 
stages of development in and constituting the ‘primary’ or ‘archaic’ formation; the greater 
resilience of certain types of the community; the land or village community as the last stage of 
the ‘archaic’ formation marked by a growing differentiation of the wealth relations which was 
intensified especially under the fiscal pressures of the State; the influence of specific historical 
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Now, the terms ‘primitive,’ ‘archaic’ and ‘primary’ mentioned in the 
above context do not seem to have been always used in their ordinary sense. 
Witness from the aforementioned examples that it does not simply make 
sense to characterise, say, the Peruvian community as ‘secondary’ but the 
advanced phase of Russian or Indian village community as belonging to the 
‘primary’ or ‘archaic’ formation, except to say that the former was an 
artificially transplanted system. Or take the ‘developed’ form of the 
Germanic community, the form which Maurer studied for reconstructing its 
earlier ‘original’ form, its prototype; the former Marx called ‘a commune of 
secondary formation’.** And yet he regarded the Russian or Indian village 
community as ‘primary’ or ‘archaic’ and not ‘secondary’ like the Germanic 
community, notwithstanding the fact that the former’s Western ‘counterpart’ 
Marx thought had been the latter. 

In point of fact, neither the developed form of the Russian nor the 
full-grown form of the Indian territorial community can be described as 
‘primitive,’ either on Marx’s own logic or in the ordinary sense of the term. 
These developed land or village communities were no longer primitive or 
archaic in the sense that they pre-dated the emergence of civilised society 
and the State. Also, socially speaking, these were far too removed from 
what Marx called ‘the early primitive communities,’ that is to say, the 
‘original’ form of the community in the pre-civilised, pre-political state of 
human existence. And Marx himself distinguished, as has been shown, the 
original or primitive form of the community from its developed form of the 
land or village community on at least three counts. Marx was making the 
point that the ‘dualism’ inherent in the latter form of advanced 
_ community—the conflict between the collective and private elements— 
endowed it with a great vitality. For, on the one hand, common ownership or 
possession of the land and the resulting social relations of codperative 
labour, as well as the domestic association of agriculture with manufacture, 
provided it with a solid structural foundation, in the form of what Marx 
called in Capital a ‘substantial economy and saving’ that was apt to grow up 
‘in time’.”” On the other hand, the private property of the house and its 
appendage, the cultivation of parcels of land by individual member-families, 
the gradual accumulation of mobile property (including cattle) and its 
increasing use in agriculture, the appropriation of the fruits of their labour 
by individual families, etc., gradually led toa growing differentiation of the 


environments on the future development of the village community and its transition, etc, That 
these points were not all included in the final and formal letter that was eventually sent to 
Zasulich does neither blot out their importance in the Marxian problematic of the village 
community nor turn them into a wretched un-idea’d wisdom! 

45 ‘First Draft,’ MESW, Vol. 3; emphasis added. 

~* dbid., p. 155; emphasis added. 

- (Cf. Capital Vol. 3, p. 334. 
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wealth relations among the members of the community and hence to con- 
flicting interests, ‘particularly under the fiscal pressure of the State’. It was 
thus in the nature of things that the said antagonistic interests within the 
community would, in course of time, lead to the transformation of arable 
land into private property and then even to the private appropriation of most 
waste and uncultivated tracts, forests and pastures, and such other things 
which had already become the ‘communal appendage’ of private property.** 

In view of these developments, Marx was now in a position to say that the 
territorial or village community had been everywhere the ‘latest’ type of 
‘primary’ or ‘archaic’ social formation—the reason why 


pe, both ancient and modem, the period of 
the land commune is a period of transition from communal ownership to 
private property, from the primary to the secondary formation. But does 
this mean that the development of the ‘land commune’ must necessarily 
follow the same lines under all circumstances? Certainly not. Its constitutive 
form allows the following alternative: either the element of private 
property implied in it gains the upper hand over the collective element, or 
vice-versa. Everything depends upon the historical background in which 
it finds itself. . . . Both these solutions are possible a priori, but both 
obviously require entirely different historical environments.“ 


in the history of Western Euro 


It thus becomes unmistakably clear that for Marx the ‘developed’ form of 
the village or land commune (the transition of which into a society resting on 
private property even in the ‘modern’ period depended mainly upon historical 
moments) could not really signify a simple ‘primitive’ society in pre- 
civilised and pre-political conditions of human existence. Marx was obliged, 
though, to club the developed village community with other earlier forms of 
the community of primitive times, to lump all these together into his omnibus 
category of ‘primary’ or ‘archaic’ social formation, in view of their non- 
artificial, spontaneous process of development. That was probably why 
Marx at one point was called on to say that ‘one should not be too afraid of 
the word “archaic” ’.® Yet the terminological inexactitude remains, although 
of course there is no denying that Marx’s intended differentiation between 
the commonly-held view of the ‘primitive’ community and its post-primitive 
‘developed’ form, the latter existing in a civilised and political society, was 
more than obvious in his discussion of the problem. There is no point, then, 
in seeking knots in a bulrush. 


‘Second Draft,’ MPCEF, p. 143. 


49 ‘First Draft,’ MESW, Vol. 3, pp- 155 f; cf. ‘ 
hasis added. Cf. ‘Second and Third Drafts,’ 


4° ‘First Draft,’ MESW, Vol. 3, p. 156; emp! 


MPCEF, pp. 143 and 145. 
ent is, of course, Marx’s appreciation of Morgan’s optimistic 


so The context of this statem 
note regarding a future society that would be based on a higher plane upon the equality of 


archaic times; see note 35 above. 
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Dissolution of the Original Form of Indian Community 


The original or primitive forms of the human community, Marx found, were 
generally very hardy and stable. Many of these had died not necessarily 
owing to causes that were internal and natural but often due to external 
interventions, such as wars and conquests. Even the scanty knowledge 
available on the history of their decline, Marx thought, would show that 
their dissolution could be explained not merely by economic factors (‘which 
prevented them from developing beyond a certain point’) but also, even 
more, by the given historical conjuncture. The available bourgeois accounts 
of the matter must not, however, be taken at their face value; Marx was 
careful to warn against the distorted picture provided by most of these. For 
instance, Sir Henry Sumner Maine, who had actively supported the British 
colonial policy of destroying India’s village community by force, would often 
wail over its forcible destruction, which he would say could not have been 
prevented despite ‘all the noble efforts’ of the British to prevent it." 

Now, in what way the ‘original’ form of pre-colonial India’s village and kin 
community underwent a remarkable evolutionary change to arrive at its 
full-blown stage, as has been said, could not be directly shown by Marx. Ina 
country of continental proportions, in which a welter of widely differing land 
forms* are apt to obstruct an overview of actual societal relations, it would 
be but natural that the course of development from the ‘fundamental’ form 
of the community would be greatly uneven and vary widely from region to 
region within India, both spatially and temporally. However, as I shall try to 
show later, Marx’s general view of the dissolution of the archetypal form of 
Indian community may be reconstructed, at least in broad outlines, from 
especially his excerpt notes on Kovalevsky and his critical comments on 
some of the latter’s observations. 


Noting a bewildering mass of widely varying land forms in India that spanned 
all kinds of kin, rural and village communities, Kovalevsky first tried to 
trace, with the help of British reports, the historical course of dissolution of 
the kin community, which he thought was the oldest surviving form of 
India’s archaic community, still noticeable in its remnants in certain localities 
of North and North-west British India of the mid-nineteenth century. In one 


*! ‘First Draft,’ MESW, Vol. 3, p. 154. Similarly, Marx had written earlier: ‘The English 
Indian officials, and the publicists supported upon these, as Sir H. Maine, etc., describe the 
decline of common property in the Punjab as a mere result—in spite of the loving English 
treatment of the archaic forms—of economic progress, whereas they themselves are the chief 
bearers (active) of the same—to their own danger’ (K. Marx, ‘Excerpts from M.M. Kovalevskij 
(Kovalevsky), obščinnoe Zemlevladenie’ (hereafter ‘MEMMK’), being Part II of Lawrence 
Krader, The Asiatic Mode of Production (hereafter KAMP; Assen, 1975), p. 394). 

* Witness what Marx noted from Kovalevsky’s perplexed statement: ‘In no country is there 
such a variety in the forms of land relations as in India’ (ibid., p. 346). 
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form, the members of the kin community lived together and worked the land 
together. In another form, the kin community was maintained in the shape 
of joint possession and joint exploitation of the land by the nearest kin, that 
Is to say, the members of what Henry Maine called the ‘joint’ or ‘undivided’ 
(indivisible) family. Commenting on Kovalevsky’s statement regarding 
the cultivation of land by the closest kin of the undivided family, Marx 
showed that this could not imply that in its earlier composition the joint 


family did not include members of the more distant kin. In fact, the current 


family community appeared to have emerged from the break up of the 


earlier lineage or kin community. Its large size profile should not be puzzling 


at all, for the house community or zadrugain Bosnia and Herzegovina would 


often comprise ten to hundred whole families. 


In tracing the decline of the kin communi 
proceeded to show that, in the course of time, the limits of the clan territory 


must have been greatly extended by conquests of alien territory, where this 
or that subdivision of the clan now settled down. Over time, the ‘conscious- 
ness’ of the consanguineal bond would necessarily tend to weaken among 
these different branches of the clan settling down on new territories, widely 
separated by space. This would result in a situation in which each branch of 
the lineage would regulate its wealth relations independently of other 
subdivisions. At the same time, within the village, the tendency towards the 
individualisation of wealth relations would necessarily continue to strengthen. 
Thus, the original indivisibility of the landed property of the clan and the 
communal disposition of its soil were gradually lost at this point. The clan 
now broke up into various isolated segments—for example, in Uttar Pradesh 
and its adjacent areas, the ‘brotherhood’ (bhaiachara) broke up into the thok, 
then to the behri and finally to the puttis. These subdivisions had but a very 


thin bond between them. 

All this could be seen, for instance, in nineteenth century Bundelkhand, 
where the communal property was limited to this or that subdivision of the 
larger undivided family. Citing an article published in the Calcutta Review in 
1850, Kovalevsky showed that it had not been exceptional even at that time 
to come across (for example, in mouza Putara in Hummerpur or in mouza 
Goindee in Jelalpur or in Khurela Khass) clans of a few hundred or even'a 
few thousand members owning ten or more square miles of land, ‘bound to 
each other by descent and communality of ‘ownership’ (which was why these 
associations appeared to the British colonial government as a dangerous 
source of possible rebellion).** Usually, the lowest subdivision or putti 
would manage its own affairs, elect its own head (/umberdar) or one who was 


ty in India, Kovalevsky then 


ere the wrongheadedness implicit in (Mame’s and) Kovalevsky’s 
equation of the kin community with the joint Hindu family nor did he point to the purely 
speculative elements involved in Maine’s reconstruction of the undivided joint family as the 
earliest form of social organisation in India. He did that elsewhere; see note 27 above. 

PA , KAMP, p. 392. 


s Marx did not question h 
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responsible for tax payment on behalf of the village, and pay its own state 
taxes (jumma), independently of other subdivisions. It is only in extraordinary 
circumstances, for instance, in a situation requiring the sale of a plot of land 
belonging to a putti (often as a result of its default in paying state taxes) that 
Indian law might call for the application of the principle of common res- 
ponsibility from the lowest subdivision to the highest, from the putti to the 
behrito the thok and finally to the bhaiachara or ‘the clan in its entire scope’. 

While noting down and generally accepting Kovalevsky’s reconstruction 
of the process of break up of the clan community in certain parts of North 
India, Marx could not but question some of the former’s facile hypotheses. 
Thus, he found Kovalevsky’s argument rather ‘arbitrary’ when the latter was 
obliged to assert that in extending their territories, the clan communities 
(Geschlechtsgemeinde) ‘necessarily’ conquered, and settled down on, alien 
tracts. Secondly, Kovalevsky’s rather upside-down presumption about the 
part played by the ‘consciousness’ of a declining kin bond in the break up of 
the lineage community could not be acceptable to Marx as an explanatory 
variable of the process or even its causa efficiens. What was already 
‘presupposed’ in the division of the kindred group into branches, Marx 
showed, was first the necessity and then the reality of ‘the fact of separation 
in space’ of these subdivisions. The so-called ‘consciousness’ of the debile 
kin bond was a reflection, and not a cause, of the splitting up of the kin group 
into autonomous branches or subdivisions, of ‘the factual necessity of the 
break up of its common economy into isolated segments’. In the third place, 
what for Marx was particularly odd with Kovalevsky’s reasoning was that the 
two processes of the spatial division of the kin community and of the 
individualisation of the wealth relations within the village had proceeded ‘at 
the same time’; there was no inevitably logical connection between the two. 
For the rest, Marx seemed to have agreed with Kovalevsky, especially with 
regard to the latter’s finding that the common disposition of the land under 
the original kin community was now lost. 

The process of decline of the indivisibility of the kin communal property, 
caused among others by the growing individualisation of the wealth relations 
within the village, reached its conclusion in certain respects, Kovalevsky 
showed, with the British conquest of the majority of Indian provinces. Only 
some fragments of the later systems of landed property now remained in 
these kin communities in the form of possession and use by individual 
member-families of unequal shares of land, determined by the law of 
inheritance, that is, by the degree of kinship in relation to the real or fictitive 
ancestor of the clan. Generally, as in the bhej burrar tenure on which a 
report was prepared by H. Rose, Collector of Banda, in 1845, the size of the 
hides of individual families would be periodically fixed by the panchayat or 
the village council in terms of the proportionate share of the government tax 
that was borne by each occupant family.** In the Punjab the clan community 

55 Ibid., p. 393. 
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was said to have been ‘much less damaged’;** and the report of the British 
administration on that region for 1849-51 told Kovalevsky that here, 
especially among the Jats, the size of the tract cultivated by each member- 
family, allotted to it on the basis of the share of the village assessment it paid, 
would sometimes be revised to establish a greater correspondence between 
the degree of kinship and the area of the plot allotted. The shares of 
individual families would, in most cases, become ‘de facto shares for life and 
even inheritable’. There would then remain the common lands of the com- 
munity, comprising forests and woods, gardens and pastures, swamps and 
wastes, as well as tracts still unused but suitable for cultivation. In the past, 
there had been the now-lost system of common exploitation of these lands, 
either by personal labour of the memb 

Over time, the distribution of the community land to indivi 
terms of the degree of kinship in relation to the ancestor 
become difficult, at least for three reasons—an increase in population, wars 
with the neighbouring clans and other violent changes, and the disputes 
among members over what James Thomason, Collector of Agra, in 1837, 
called kum o beshee, that is to say, the disputes over the increase or decrease 
in the existing land allotments. It is, however, the de facto control of one 
family or another over the relative extent of the cultivated tract which now 
became more important than the real or imaginary connection with the 
original lineage. That was why, as George Campbell showed, a great 
inequality in the size of individual shares constituted the dominant feature of 
common landed property in India. While seemingly endorsing Kovalevsky’s 
view that such factors as the degree of kinship, wars and violent changes, aS 
well as disputes among member-families over the size of the land allotments 
caused further inequality, Marx added that here “intentional colonisation (in 


Maurer’s sense)’ should also be considered. For the rest, Marx noted and, it 
seems, generally accep ed Kovalevsky’s account of the increasing inequality 
of the wealth relations within 


resulting from the growing individualisation 
ties were no longer the chief 


the village community, at a time when blood- 
determinant of economic relations. 

In continuing his resumé, Kovalevsky then tried to show, on the basis of 
the report of James Thomason, that the practice of distributing shares to 
member-families relative to the real or fictitive degree of kinship or in terms 
of the de facto possession of unequal tracts of land must have led to 
widespread resentment, when demands for more or less equal shares in the 

ity land would begin to grow. Thus came into being 

of equal distribution of common land, repeated in given time 
i re, was possibly a late development in the 

a’s communal land relations and could be seen in the mid- 


nineteenth century in a few North and North-west districts of the then 


so Ibid., p. 3%- 
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Kovalevsky referred here to the reports of Hugh James and H.B. Lumsden 
on Peshawar to show that the system of periodic exchange of house-sites and 
cultivated and hay lands had still been in use in the nineteenth century in 
some of the ‘North-west’ districts. Over time, however, the primitive practice 
of exchanging habitations must have come to face strong opposition and it 
gradually petered out, while there also grew up various difficulties with the 
exchange of fields. Thus a revised system of allotment of plots among the 
mémbers of the community was apt to come into existence. As the tracts of 
land would not be all equally fertile—some of them called sholgura would be 
capable of irrigation and others called /ulmee would be non-irrigated—the 
entire land of the community was classified according to quality into certain 
sectors called wund in the Punjab (cf. Russia and Germany). Each co- 
partner family of the community now received plots from each of these 
sectors, in more or less equal shares. In return, each had to shoulder the 
obligation to pay the same amount of dues (in kind or in money) required, 
first, to meet the expenses of local administration (the cost of maintenance 
of roads and canals as well as of the communal functionaries) and, secondly, 
to pay the shares of the jumma or government tax that would be fixed for him 
by the community. With demographic increase, when or if the insufficiency 
of the soil made the existing arrangement untenable, a new distribution of 
the plots would be made. The re-distribution thus had no periodic character, 
at least in those communities which had enough new lands (assart). But 
where there was little of the assart land, the new distribution might be made 
at brief intervals, sometimes even annually. This practice of re-distribution 
Kovalevsky found was connected with the pauth tenure in the United 
Provinces and khetbat tenure in the Punjab. As Plas reported on Madras, 
such a practice of periodic exchange of shares among the co-partner families 
of the community, even in the wealthiest villages, might have been existent 
in some Southern areas of India as well, probably arising from the need to 
remove inequality. 

Marx did not appear to have contested these views. On the other hand, he 
made a special note of the following points—first, that the system of equal 
distribution of communal land, arranged Periodically at least in the 
‘North-west’ districts, was a relatively late development; second, that 
periodic exchanges of house-sites were partly prevalent in Peshawar even in 
the nineteenth century; third, that whenever relatively fertile lands were in 
the possession of members who had power and influence on their side, they 
were invariably reluctant to give up these tracts in exchange for others; 
fourth, that the newer system of allotting plots of land for exclusive use of 
families was based on the allotment of ‘plots of ground differing in use 
according to their fertility (i.e., their speciality which they serve best)’; and 
fifth, that the later system of equal distribution of shares had no periodic 
character where there was plenty of new lands. K 

Tracing the process of dissolution of the rural community in certain parts 
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d at a stage which he thought was analogous 
to what had prevailed in medieval Germany, England and France as well as 
in modern Switzerland—that is, cultivated and often hay lands were privately 
owned by the member-families of the community, while the so-called 
appurtenances, called sayer in the North-west districts of British India, 
remained common property. The sayer would include such things as 
uncultivated land and tracts rich in grass, brush and woods; artificial or 
natural water reserves (e.g., springs and swamps which could be used for 
irrigation); coppices and gardens with fruit trees and firewood; desert lands 
often having saltpetre and iron, whose exploitation could even be leased 
out; unoccupied house-sites; and, finally, revenues from fairs and payments 
from people of other regions who had now settled within the bounds of the 
community and worked at some craft. Although such a combination of 
private ownership of lands under cultivation and common ownership of the 
appurtenances might have been analogous to that of the medieval German 
Mark, what was specific to the Indian situation was that those members of 
the community who for some reason had turned landless could here take 


part in what was common. 


of India, Kovalevsky then arrive 


f Kovalevsky’s account, Marx was now able to 
the development of the kin and village 


the North and North-west regions of India—first, 


the kin community with undivided landed property and co! 
as well as the rural or territorial commune with 
and labour were the predominant forms of existen 
community gradually broke up into family communities 
sense), with the eventual loss of indivisibili 
and its communal disposition; third, the growth o! 
land (which shares might have been originally dete 
kinship, wars, violent impositions, artificial colonisation, etc.) was apt to change 
the very make-up and character of the kin group, resulting in the intensification 
of earlier inequalities; fourth, the principle of the degree of kinship centring 
the real or imagined tribal ancestor gradually lost its importance, when the 
rural or village community structure consisting of ‘neighbours’ came into 
prominence and when the de facto possession of unequal tracts of land 

ivati din the appropriation ofits products, 
causing an increasingly grO' and fifth, the consequent 
practice of peri s ion of land plots led to the growth of private 


as were opposed to private property or what were only their 
in which even the landless members of the community had 


p A f 
the right to participate). This was but only one side of the matter. On the 
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other side would be the private property of the common or undivided family, 
which was gradually ‘reduced by the historical process to the private individual 
family in the modern sense’.*” All this would result eventually in the 
Properties of all kinds and categories, in the spreading mushroom of tiny and 
Not so tiny landed properties; for instance, numerous peasant parcel pro- 
perties, on the one hand, and even big properties sometimes comprising 
whole districts on the other." The question of the exact rights of these 
Property-holders—the rights of ownership, possession, occupancy, 
usufruct, etc.—was of course another matter, that is to say, when considered 
vis-a-vis the rights of the village community, on the one hand, and those of 
the State, on the other. Much of the relation between the individual member- 
families of the community and their landed Possessions would of course 
depend, as has been severally asserted, upon local customs and practices. 


These results of Kovalevsky’s reconstruction of the early form of the kin, 
tural or village community, based mainly on British administrative reports, 
were more or less in keeping with what he found in India’s juridical treatises 
beginning with Manu and consisting mainly of its interpretations in the 
Smriti literature, due note being taken of the differences in detail. While 
Kovalevsky lamented that these ‘oldest remnants of law’ were not a very 
profitable source for grasping the nature of India’s early forms of social 
life, Marx found that nonetheless these legal treatises, being a ‘series of 
later compilations of law,’ allowed ‘us to follow the development in India of 
one or another Institute of private or public law down to the present time.’ 
Law, after all, is a record of what has already become accepted in society and 
has thus come to stay at least for a stable segment of the temporal reality. 
Legal treatises of the past are hence capable of providing a mode of retro- 
spective reconstruction of the actual and the non-random in history. From 
the methodological standpoint, then, Marx had no difficulty, it seems, in 
accepting and reviewing Kovalevsky’s reconstruction of India’s early 
communal relations from the said legal compilations. 

‘The real difficulty with the Indian situation, mentioned by both 
Kovalevsky and Marx, however, lay elsewhere. As customary law and 
practices had been the major determinant of the village community’s land 
relations in India, the earliest law books would scarcely mention them. 
These treatises consist mainly of scanty rules of ‘purely juridical and by 
choice purely ethical’ codes. When even the Code of Manu advises the king 
to establish as law the rules set up by Brahmans, the advice is tagged on to 
the express proviso that the king could do this only when the said rules ‘agree 

57 Ibid., pp. 346-55. 

5° Ibid., p. 346. 

° Ibid. 

© Ibid., p. 359. 
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with the juridical customs of the provinces, districts, castes and families’.“' 
In the later legal compilations of Yajnavalkya and Narada, it is only the 
references to the collective responsibility of the rural communities in local 
juridical and police administration which were almost the sole indications of 
their existence at that time; both however recognise the binding character of 
local customs and usages in governing the rural communities. And, as Marx 
made a special note (for instance, of Kovalevsky’s citation from Strabo) the 
laws governing the life of rural communities in North-western India during 


the fourth century 8.c. were all unwritten, some of which were particular and 
some general. This lack of written law, especially with regard to the wealth 
lained mainly by the 


relations of rural or village communities, could be exp! 
fact that the laws relating to such local communities varied widely from 
region to region, so much so that they defied simple codification. That was 
why, as Marx noted, ‘only isolated traces . . . are found [in the legal 
compilations] on the organisation of the communes, and on the form of 
common property.” 

Marx agreed with Kovalevsky that even when one turned to the period 
between the sixth and fifteenth centuries A.D. one would find that ‘in none of 
these documents [is there] a direct description of the communal form of 
property because the relations of the communal proprietors are not regulated 
by law but by local custom.’ Thus beginning with pitamaha, the source ofall 
ancient Indian law, who calls for decisions to be arrived at on the basis of 
local customs in settling the disputes among shepherds, village people, etc., 
most legal commentators of ancient and medieval India prescribe the 
application of such local customary law in regulating the affairs of the rural 
communities including the wealth relations of their member-families. These 
local customs and conventions would be applied by all village community 
councils even when they, according to the more recent commentator 
Bhrigu, functioned jointly with other village councils in case a dispute 
involved the inhabitants of more than one village community.” The 

in the administration of families and 


importance of local customs and usages 
village communities in India was also shown by the fact, mentioned by 


t even the despotic rulers of the more recent period, such 


Henry Maine, tha . Ne ? 
as the eighteenth century Sikh monarch, Ranjit Singh, would never think of 
‘changing the civil rules’ under which their subjects lived.“ If many of the 

“ Ibid., pp. 355 f- 

«2 Ibid., p. 361- 

© Ibid., P- for Lawrence Krader’s comments on the matter, ibid., pp. 38 £ 


., p- 365. 

s MEHSM, MEN, p. 334; see, 

and KA MP, pP- 260 f. The sentence excerpted by Marx from Maine’s book reads: ‘Runjeet 
Singh never did or could(!) have dreamed of changing the civil rules under which his subjects 
lived.’ Note that by emphasising the words ‘never did’ Marx obviously meant that oriental rulers 
would not generally try toalter local customs and usages. What, however, he did not like about 
Maine’s statement was a certain lack of restraint expressed in the latter’s assertion that an 
oriental monarch could not have even dreamt of changing local customary laws; hence Marx’s 
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present-day historians of India have missed the significance, in pre-colonial 
societal relationships, of the community-oriented organisation in Property 
and labour at the village level, here, then—in this absence of written laws 
about the life of the village community and the corresponding hegemony of 
unwritten customs varying widely from region to region—lies a plausible 
explanation of their inattention to the problem. . 

However, it is perfectly possible to visualise, as Marx himself did in the 
Grundrisse, an initial historical situation in which the ‘original’ community 
might have existed either in a more Stratified or in a less stratified form. On 
the one side, the isolated kin or rural communities might ‘vegetate inde- 
pendently alongside one another’. Here, the individual families would 
independently work the land allotted to them but would be required to 
devote a part of their labour or fruits of their labour for collective-communal 
Purposes, as a common reserve fund—as insurance, as it were—and as a 
common recurring fund to meet the community’s collective expenses with 
Tegard, to, say, war, religion, roads, canals, etc. Hence the possibility of 
emergence of the lordly dominium in its most primitive sense (cf. the 
Slavonic or Rumanian communities) and transition to villeinage 
(Frondienst), etc. On the other side, the collective being of the community 
might express itself in the form of a communal organisation of labour, which 
in turn could well reflect a veritably formal system, as among a few Indian 
kin groups (cf. Mexico, especially Peru, or the ancient Celts). Further, the 
immanent communality of the tribal body might manifest itself either through 
the head or chief of the kin group or as a relations! ip among the patriarchs of 
the families. Depending on that, the community might be organised in a 
more despotic or more democratic form. Likewise also with the forms of 
Property and labour in these communities, as either more common or less 
common in character. 

So, in considering the land relations of the earliest village community as 
noticed in Manu, Kovalevsky found the existence of both common possession 
and private ownership of land in the most ancient India. Thus, Marx noted: 
‘India in the ninth century B.c., just as today, has the ownership of land by 


“ Grundrisse, p. 473. y 
“ That is, taking 900 s.c. as Elphinstone’s date of the vedas, on which Kovalevsky thought 
was based the Code of Manu; see ‘MEMMK’, KAMP, 356. 
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entire kin groups and villages side by side with the existence of indivisible 
landed property in the individual families’.©” Kovalevsky also found in Manu 
the existence of codperative societies which he thought 
tractual associations. He 
also believed that such cooperative enterprises were analogous to Russian 
artels; they would show the spread in the most ancient India not only of the 


While communal property remain 
Manu, there must have been, according to 
of the member-families of the co-owners. 


of another. Private property might have arisen either by the sep 
individual family-shares from the given common 
one or the other tracts of common wastelan m 
who had brought the plots under the plough. In both cases, the provisional 
consent of the community, Kovalevsky assumed, 
obtained. He also thought that the question of boun ; 
have had an important bearing upon the matter of communal or private 
ownership of the soil. i 
Yet all this might have taken place through sale. For, Manu mentions 
alienation of family property; but this could not have been yet by gift or 
bequest. That would be inconsis bility of 


tak ith the consent of the 
en pare ony ya ime, such a situation would indicate the 


development of 
land. On the other hand, 


cultivation throu; its own lal 
vation throug W Sr nineteenth century Punjab and cited a 
to show that ‘the clearing of the land 


quoted as the valid and undeniable proof of pro- 
d to ‘outsiders,’ could possibly be 
hich the community had enough landed 


alevsky’s major explanations of the rise of private property 
ginal form of rural or kin community was via the growth of 
of a kin or horse 
virtue of their closer ties of kinship to the real or imaginary lineage head, 
would feel threatened in their 


o7 Ibid. 
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newly-arrived settlers, the former would at once convert their individual 
shares of communal land into private property and would thus apparently 
resort to the principle of long-term possession. Kovalevsky contended that 
already in the time of Manu, the rise of the principle of long-term occupancy 
as a title to private Property had led, in the face of the said danger from the 
newcomers, to the conversion of arable land and, in some cases, meadows 
into private Property, ‘even if in temporary possession’. 


family property with the consent of ċo-members of the community, thus 
signifying the growth of possession in severalty of individual family-shares of 


Property, as reflected in the growth of proprietary rights for a family in the 
matter of wastelands brought under cultivation by its own labour, a practice 


in early India—he himself had in Capital characterised coöperation in the 


communities’—put merely pointed to a certain lack of consistency in 
Kovalevsky’s logical Position. 

Thirdly, Marx found it difficult to accept Kovalevsky’s conjecture that 
already in the time of Manu the original settlers of a territory, faced with a 
possible danger from the distant members of the kin or from newcomers, 
converted their individual family-shares of communal land into private 


thus merely attempted to explain an ancient problem in Manu by a much 

later practice. Curiously, he allowed the original settlers of the kin group the 

‘prophylaxis’ of apprehending a possible future danger and then turning 

their land possessions into private property as a preventive measure, on the 

basis of their tight of long-term occupancy. This, for Marx, was untenable, 
“ Capital, Vol. 1, p. 452. 
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Kovalevsky had simply made a detour of a most complex problem. After all, 
the principle of prescription on the basis of occupancy was not found 
everywhere. Hence, it would have been ‘much simpler to say’—and it is here 
that Marx was pointing to a major tendency that was apt to sap the basis of 
the ‘original’ form of the Indian community—that 


the member-families of the community] has 
ecessarily imply various other inequalities of 
hort, much other social inequality. Disputes 
on the part of those who are in fact so 
possessors.” 


inequality of the shares [of 
become great, which would n 
wealth, of demands, etc., ins 
arising therefrom must provoke, 
privileged, the tendency to entrench themselves as 


It is also worth noting how Marx dealt with Kovalevsky’s analysis of the 
causes of the spontaneous dissolution of the ‘original’ form of India’s kin and 
rural communes. The latter found these causes in, first, the gradual organ- 
isation of the caste of the religious-learned estate of Brahmans and its rise to 
an important, privileged position; second, the emergence of the oldest 
lineage heads as rajas of particular principalities and kingdoms; and third, 
the emigration of the village inhabitants to urban industrial and trade 
centres, which Kovalevsky thought was bound to take place sooner or later, 
‘an emigration which disrupted the former bond of the people to the soil, 
and inevitably (led) to the dissolution of the kinship principle . . . and of the 
communal possession of the soil.” 

These causes, Marx showed in the first place, must have been ‘older in 
time than the influences working in the same direction’. In the time of Manu, 
these three tendencies ‘could only have a weak effect, or none at all’. For, 
Manu forbids the Brahmans to get involved in bringing virgin land under the 
plough. The Brahmans were also ‘cut off from gifts of immovables’; Manu 
mentions only the gifts of movables to them. So, the Brahmans as an estate 
could not have gained much property and influence at that time. Moreover, 
Manu does not refer to the raja’s right to gift away communal lands; a few 
centuries later, this would be both an established practice and a well- 
entrenched right. Further, urbanisation in any worthwhile sense of the term 
could not have taken place in India at that time. In point of fact, rural society 
was then immensely superior to urban life; and Marx showed that the 
villagers could produce handicrafts and participate in trade without leaving 
the village community, a practice that would be maintained till the nineteenth 
century. As for Kovalevsky’s contention that the tendency of quitting the 
village and settling down in urban centres was apt to sap the kinship bond 
and thus undermine the very basis of the communities, Marx objected that at 
least initially this could not have been a decisive factor at all, for it was the 
kinship principle which ‘at first co-existed again in the cities as the 
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predominance of clans’.7° Thus, the so-called ‘urbanisation’ was largely 
devalued, if not altogether discarded, by Marx as a worthwhile cause of 
disarticulation of the ‘original’ form of the kin or village community. The 
lead given by Brahmans in alienating common property and inducing further 
socio-economic inequality, as well as the part played by political authority in 
dismembering the original form of common property were, however, seen 
by Marx as active factors a few centuries after the period of Manu. 

For the period beginning with Yajnavalkya and Narada down to medieval 
times (that is, the period which Kovalevsky believed began from the ninth- 
fifth centuries B.c. to the fifth-sixth centuries A.D., continuing up to the 


(‘neighbours,’ Hausgenossen). Kovalevsky, Marx thought, rightly pointed 
out that there were thus already two types of clearly differentiated rural 
community—the kin community and the village community—although, of 
course, there would naturally persist overlaps. The passage from Strabo, to 
which a reference has already been made, and which Kovalevsky cited as 
proof of the existence of the kin community during the fourth century B.c. in 
North-western India, nonetheless Provides the following observation: 
‘Others gather together with their kin all their produce communally; then each 
one takes a part for sustenance for a year. The excess they burn in order to 
have to work again, and not to be idle’.”! 

` The word ‘others’ would obviously indicate the presence of unrelated 
elements within the community, even if it were principally kin-based, as the 
community referred to by Strabo might happen to have been. This, for 
Kovalevsky, was one kind of kin community, founded on the principle of 
common exploitation of the means of production, mainly land. The other 
kind would be a kin community in which there was independent cultivation 
by each member-family of the determinate share of the community land, 
allotted in accordance with the degree of kinship. However, there already 
predominated in India since a few centuries B.C. the village community, 
which in certain respects had shed its original and archaic formal character. 
Here, individual family-shares were not fixed by any degree of kinship and 
no longer exclusively by the demands of common cultivation, but by de facto 
Possession of the plots and their actual tillage by the families, whereas the 
community might have theoretically remained the ‘owner’ of all land. This 
was especially shown, Kovalevsky thought, by repeated references in the 
codices of Yajnavalkya and Narada not to kinsmen but to ‘neighbours’; and 
it is the meeting of the latter which now constituted the village assembly. In 
such a village community, no title to property would be recognised in case 

7 Ibid., p. 358. 
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the possession of a tract of land remained unaccompanied by actual culti- 
vation, no matter if the possessory right had been even three generations 
old. On the other hand, the right of possession would be recognised for an 
individual family if it tilled a plot of land abandoned by its former ‘owner’. 
If Manu implicitly refers to private property in land, Narada devotes an 
entire section to private boundaries of land possessions and the disputes that 
might arise therefrom. This Kovalevsky believed was a sure sign of the rise of 
private property about this time. While not contesting the possibility of the 
emergence of private property, Marx however showed that the demarcation 
of plots by boundaries would not necessarily signify the existence of private 
property, for boundaries could demarcate individual family-shares of 
common land, ‘which are not private property’.”* There is no denying of 
course that a freer disposition of. common property was now becoming 
steadily important. Manu indicates that the portions of unused land of the 
community, if and when brought under the plough with the consent of its 
members collectively, may turn out to be a means of acquisition of private 


property. In all later legal compilations this appears as a recognised practice, 


but with this difference that in place of the village community’s consent, the 
permission of the head of the community would now be considered sufficient.” 
In continuing his account, Kovalevsky also showed that the earlier kin- 
based large-family property was gradually replaced by undivided (joint) 
family property. By the time of Narada, the original kin-based large-family 
property belonging to persons who were connected by any degree of kinship 
had already been turned into the property of those who were limited to three 
degrees of the descendant line and two of the collateral. Gradually the 
undivided family property became the dominant type of property in land; 
and all law courts would proceed with the principle of indivisibility of a tract 
unless one of the interested parties could have argued otherwise. Most later 
legal commentators speak of undivided family property and, in that 
connection, raise such matters as the question for example of which family 
members have the right to draw upon the income from the family’s common 
estate or which have merely the right of maintenance from the family means. 
Likewise, they speak of the right of the family members to demand an 
account of the management of the common estate from the head of the 


family, or raise the question relating to the conditions under which the 


family property could be re-distributed or even alienated. 

It was now that the division of the legacy of the parents assumed a new 
significance. While in the time of Manu such a division was permitted only at 
the express request of the eldest son, Narada says that a division of the 
legacy could be organised by an arrangement among the family members. 


so criticised Morgan for the same faulty logic when the latter, 


72 Ibid., p. 361. Marx also i i 
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Narada mentions for example such divisions with the consent of the entire 
family or even of the interested persons only—and that, during the lifetime 


family, and the fulfilment of its obligation under religious law by duly 
making its offerings to the departed ancestors. 


been speaking of kin (ancestral) property or undivided lineage property. In 
such cases, the father of the family, Narada shows, could dispose of the 
income from undivided family property once all necessary outlays for the 
family have been covered. When Katyana mentions common land, he 
specifically means such common appurtenances as tracts having fruit trees, 
etc., standing on the bounds of the village, to which the members have the 
right of use. For Brihaspati, ‘land belonging to all’ means only such 
‘inalienable things as the road, the soil, etc., common to all’, 
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Marx found it important to note that in this process of the individualisation 
of the wealth relations, gradually intensified by a greater freedom of dis- 
position not only of property acquired by individual members but also of kin 
property, the ‘priestly pack’ soon came to play a crucial part. If inalienability 
was the chief mark of indivisibility of undivided family property, then 
Brahman legislators must bombard this ‘bastion’ more and more. Neither 
Manu nor Narada knows of any alienation of undivided family or lineage 
property. The later law books such as those of Vyasa and Chintamani 
permit such alienation with the consent of all co-owners. However, while it 
was nice to receive gifts, the more the merrier, the requirement of co- 
owners’ consent was of course very embarrassing to such an unwordly class 
as the Brahmans! So, Marx found that soon ‘alienation by gifts everywhere 
(became) the priestly hobbyhorse!’ Thus began, under the priestly influence, 
a twofold process. On the one side, the family divisions were gradually made 
easier and quicker, so that eventually immovable property could become 
freely disposable; on the other side were brought into being all necessary 
changes in the legislation to make family property easily alienable as gifts, at 


least to the priestly class. 


The division of the kin family property was, however, only one of the 


many means of removing the obstacles in the path of alienation of family 
property to Brahmans. While Manu permits family divisions in the form of 
settlements by a branch in new localities in the cause of an extended 
propagation of the family cult, the later legislators univocally prescribe such 
divisions in as many new regions and localities as possible, for the sake, as 
Brihaspati facetiously says, of ‘the worship of pitris, devas and brahmans’. 
Thus emerged first the right of the father of the family and then the right of 
its other members—the latter right being fully entrenched in the 
Mitakshara—to gift away immovable property to priests and for religious 
purposes. Thus also emerged the right of testamentary bequest, which had 
not been permitted by earlier legislations. 


That gifts in favour of the priests during the lifetime as well as on the point 


of death are the oldest kind of dispositions of family property is shown 


based on the fact, affirme: 
disposition of the estate are put in the form of 


them the same legal guarantee. 

that in India, as among other peoples, for 
d Carolingians, the order of alienation 
alienation by gifts to the priest first, 


d in the Mitakshara, that other kinds of 
gift in order to create for 


Marx was thus pleased to find 
instance among the Merovingians an 
of immovable property was the same— 


then other modes of alienation!” 
Kovalevsky’s analysis of Yajnavalkya, Narada and others also revealed to 


Marx a gradual transformation of the rural or village communities into local 
7 Ibid., pp. 363-67. 
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organs of the State—a fact which would doubtless signify the emergence of 
political society. The law books would now enter a whole series of precepts, 
determining the responsibility of the kin or village communities in maintaining 
law and order within their bounds as well as in Paying State taxes that would 
fall on these communities. The original community of interests and action, 
the original solidary way of life, which had bound the members of these 
communities from remotest times, was now turned into ‘their common 
answerability to the State,’ lodged as these were now at the local level with 
several police, judiciary and fiscal functions on behalf of the State.” 

Thus, on the one hand, the village communities were transformed into the 
State’s lowest fiscal or revenue unit; these communities now had to assume 
the collective responsibility of their tax payments to the State.”° The internal 
distribution of the tax burden within a community among its constituent 
member-families would be decided by the community council or panchayat, 
as was done in the past with regard to all its collective expenses.” On the 
other hand, the village communities or, in some cases, their headmen were 
charged with the task of maintaining peace at the local level. Thus, for 
instance, according to Yajnavalkya, the village headman could be declared 
responsible in case a criminal was traced within the bounds of his village. In 
the past, the kin of the person who had suffered from the act of a criminal 
used to receive from the community or the closest kin of the criminal some 
kind of compensation; now this wergeld was a money-fine paid to the State 
by the village community for its failure to discharge the duty laid upon it to 
keep off or arrest the criminal. 

In this emerging system recorded by the legal compilations of the fifth and 
sixth centuries A.D., which Marx believed showed that the system had 
already come to stay from a few centuries earlier, the functions of civil and 
police jurisdiction came to be performed at the lowest level by the community 
council, or what was now called panchayat. Connected with it were the 
family councils (the members of undivided families being subject to them) 
and the artisan assemblies (the members of the artisanate and artisan 
corporations being likewise subject to these assemblies); the jurisdiction of 
these courts, as Marx took special care to explain, was of a specific nature. 
The panchayat Kovalevsky believed was more or less akin to the medieval 
Mark of Germany and the volost or district (rural) court of Switzerland and 
Russia. As the criminal cases, the so-called ‘complicated’ cases and the cases 


75 Ibid., pp. 359 f. 

7 Witness that Marx had already, in 1868, found that in a section of the Indian community, 
‘not in the Punjab but in the South,’ the community was charged with ‘the collective res; ibili 
for taxes to the State, etc.’; see K. Marx to F. Engels, 7 November 1868, MESC, p. 217. 
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which required the application of ordeals known to Indian law were reserved 
for the king’s court of justice or a judicial college appointed by him, 
Kovalevsky inferred, and Marx agreed, that all other cases must have then 
passed through the community courts as the courts of the first instance.” 
At this point, Marx was led to raise an important theoretical question in 
connection with the formation and emergence of a political society that this 
transformation of the village communities into the State’s local organs 
would necessarily presuppose. The ‘social functions’ in regard to judicial, 
police and fiscal matters originally discharged by these communities as 
independent entities, Marx found, ‘now appear as having been transferred, 
assigned to and prescribed by the State.” This presupposed emergence of 
the State, this emergence of the king or the head of the people (sovereign), 
Marx agreed with Kovalevsky, appeared in fact as an extended reproduction 
of the emergence of the community’s headman. Indeed, a real change took 
place when the village headman emerged with all his potential grandeur. 
Manu is silent on this character; but both Yajnavalkya and Narada speak of 
the principle of appointing the community headman by the community 
itself, Both ask the members of the community to abide by his decrees and 
prescriptions, while both advise that he be elected ‘from among persons who 
understand their duties with propriety, who are not self-seeking and are of 


pure soul’.®° 

A point of caution here. There is no 
naively accept this theory of ‘election’ o 
question, Marx in fact found a certain naivety in Morgan who had spoken of 
the election of the chief in gentile society and, more so, in Maine who had 
found the same practice of election in the Hindu joint (undivided) family as 
well as in early medieval West. Witness Marx’s reaction: “This is normaler 
the chief remains theoretically elective within 
may be.”*! The question at issue is the 
Marx was not naive enough 


reason to assume that Marx would 
f the chief (headman): On this 


the gens or the tribe as the case 
character of arc! 

7 Thus, the jurisdictional object of the panchayat, Kovalevsky stated and Marx presumably 
agreed, would indicate the following: (i) boundary disputes (‘According to thdian law, as 
Russian, the boundaries, termini are not subject to superannuation.’ In case such a boundary 
dispute took place involving different communities, the matter would go to the king’s court; 
(ii) violation of property rights (this might involve individual members or whole communities 
as a result, say, of illegal grazing, i tion of the fruits of others, the felling of others’ trees, 
the willful throwing up of dams, etc.); (iii) all other civil cases which were not subject to special 
courts (e.g., family or artisanal courts) and not calling for the play of ordeals; (iv) the so-called 
uncontested cases (in Manu, the purchase of immovable property, as has been shown, required 
the neighbours’ consent. athe principle of private property in land is already so firmly establishes 
in the society consent Ty the publication of such sale is required [the same for gifi Af 
immovables], to which corresponds the custom of its completion in the community assembly’). 
(See ibid. , pp. 359 ff.) 

7 Ibid., p. 358. 
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to read into it the very different ideas of modern democracy. That in most 
early societies such elections of the chief were merely theoretical was repeated 
by Marx on several occasions.® in practice, he showed, the office of the 
chief would generally turn out to be transmittable or inheritable.** 
However, it was but a short step from the chief or head of the community 
to the head of the people. Given the presupposed growth of the chief's 
economic predominance, the transformation was only a matter of time. 


The greater the remove from the time of the original settlement of the 
tribe on a given territory, the greater grows the power of the tribal heads 
(chiefs), who are converted in the course of time into heads (chiefs) of the 
people; the growth of their power is expressed preeminently in regard to 
the wealth relations, in setting up the juridical fiction according to which 
the head of the people if not de facto then de jure is the highest proprietor 
of the entire territory occupied by the people. 


In this connection, Kovalevsky cited a Sanskrit chronicle of the fourteenth/ 
fifteenth centuries found in the family papers of a Brahman lineage in the 
village of Muruda in Southern Konkan, This very interesting manuscript 
showed ‘how, through the disposition of the rajas, private property thus 
arose, all of a sudden and en masse, to the detriment of the communal 
Property.’ For Marx, the emergence of the raja or the head of the people and 
the recognition of his right as the highest proprietor of the land amounted to 
the dominium eminens, a juridical conception that could be seen as existent 
among many peoples. According to the juridical fiction that arose in India in 
the course of time, the supreme public authority had the power to dispose 
freely, apparently in the public interest, of the tracts owned by rural or 
village communities when these tracts were occupied or cultivated by none; 
it could rightfully distribute them as property to those who wished to till 
them.*5 

Marx thus found in Kovalevsky a confirmation and elaboration of what he 
himself had proposed at a more abstract level in the Grundrisse. There he 
argued, as has already been shown, that the clan or communal ownership of 
landed property—or what was one real expression of the communality of the 


" For young Marx’s view that most primitive ideas were no more than a naive anticipation of 
their futures states, see K. Marx, ‘The Philosophical Manifesto of the Historical School of Law,’ 
in K. Marx and F. Engels, Collected Works (in projected fifty volumes; Moscow, 1975 ff.), 
Vol. 1, p. 203. 

° MEN, pp. 306, 307 and 309. 

™ Ibid., pp. 292 and 306. Cf. Marx’s earlier comment on the non-democratic but patriarchal 
character of the management of the community in certain parts of India; see K, Marx to F. 
Engels, 7 November 1868, MESC, p. 217. Also cf. Marx’s note that the village headman or 
lumberdar would be usually elected ‘from among the wealthiest members of the community’; 
see MEMMK, KAMP, p. 395. 
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tribe or clan—would act as the all-embracing middle-link between the 
individuals and the natural-objective conditions of their labour. And this 
communality was apt to be expressed in the exaltation of the tribal unity in 
its entire scope, in the broader unity of the clan-being, as it were. It is under 
this presupposition—this ‘natural’ or ‘divine’ presupposition—that the real 
appropriation by means of the labour process could take place in most 
Asiatic fundamental forms’ of the community. Thus would appear into view 
a supra-local, overarching unity as the highest or sole proprietor, with the 
numerous real kin or village communities as merely hereditary possessors. 
Since this all-embracing unity was the real presupposition of communal 
property and labour, it was quite possible for this unity to appear as a 
separate and superior entity, poised over the numerous particular 
communities. The individual’s property—his relationship to the given 
objective conditions of labour, the means of his subsistence and 
production—would then seem to be a cession (Ablassen) by the overarching 
unity to the individual through the mediation of the particular little com- 


munity to which he belonged. : 
For Marx, it was perfectly logical in this situation to imagine that this 
all-embracing unity would eventually express itself through a person, in the 
glory of the highest patriarch, the despot who appeared as the honorary 
father of the numerous real communities. To this central authority, then, 
would also belong a part of the surplus product, which would naturally be 
determined by law in consequence of the real appropriation through labour. 
The said surplus labour or the fruits of this surplus labour would be naturally 
rendered in the form of tribute, etc., and as common labour for the glory of 
the unity, ‘partly of the real despot, partly of the imagined clan-being, the 
god’. The clan or communal ownership of property—or the communality of 
the community itself—which in point of fact was the original or initial 
foundation of the numerous real communities, would thus appear as having 
been transferred and assigned to the overarching supra-local entity, the 
State, leading to a legal-theoretical absence of pure private property.” 
-encompassing scale! So the 


Hence the emergence of sovereignty on an all 
rise of the overarching State, sustained apparently by the juridical fiction of 
‘eminent dominion,’ which endowed the State with the power to dispose of 


the community’s common landed property to private persons and bodies in 


certain circumstances! 

Not to put too fine a point upon it, one may then say that Marx did accept, 
in broad essence, Kovalevsky’s account of the dissolution of the original and 
archaic form of Indian community, due note being taken of wide regional 
variations and uneven temporal developments which themselves were 
shaped and influenced by various material, physical, geographical, 

cal factors. At the same time, Marx was 


demographic as well as histori 
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perfectly clear about his views on the causal processes of this disarticulation 
of the ‘fundamental’ form of the rural or territorial community in India. To 
be sure, he found it difficult to endorse Kovalevsky’s assertion about the 
growth of urbanisation as an active element in the process. For, as has been 
‘shown, Marx believed that early urban settlements could have been founded 
upon the principle of kinship itself. More importantly, in point of fact, rural 
life at this time dominated over the urban ‘decisively’. 

On the other hand, Marx did agree with Kovalevsky with regard to the 
two related processes of the individualisation of the wealth relations on the 
one side and the rise of political society on the other as the eminent causes of 
the dissolution of the original and the rise of the full-blown form of India’s 
village community. The former Process for Marx was induced, broadly 
speaking, by the growing inequality in shares of landed Possessions, causing 
various other inequalities in wealth, status and social power, in which the 
Priestly class of Brahmans as well as the rising strata of tribal chiefs and 
village headmen played a leading part; while the latter process Marx 
presumably viewed as the result of primary State formations alongside the 


rise of supra-local ruling lineages and chiefs of the people, turning the kin or 


village communities into local organs of the State. 


It will be seen at once that the new, emerging form of India’s village 
community founded upon the gradual disarticulation of its earlier, original 
form would be far too different from its primordial, archetypal state of 
existence. In this brief essay, it has not been possible to show that this 
Post-primitive community would now undergo remarkable evolutionary 
changes to arrive at its full-blooded form, leading to a variety of social and 
economic stratification within a broadly community-oriented style of life. 
Subject to documentary substantiation, which I propose to do in another 
essay, I refer here to some of the aspects of the developed form of the village 
community to show how sophisticated was Marx’s view of its place in 
pre-colonial Indian society as a whole. 

Let me then enumerate these aspects—a great variety of land forms in 
Tural India and the rise of various categories of Pseudo-communal and 
Private property; an unclarified and unarticulated nature of the rights of 
private ownership reflected, among others, in the marked absence of a 
developed civil law and in the hegemony of widely varying local customs and 
usages; the role of the village community and its panchayat in organising 
tural life based on the peasant household economy, sustained by family 
labour and the labour of domestic helpers and hired hands, as well as on 
various kinds of bound roles of peasant producers under a powerful status- 
quoist ideology fostered especially by the priestly pack; the predominance of 
a use-value-oriented grass-roots economy within the village community, 
based upon the unity of cultivation and handicrafts; the absence of any 
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commanding role of the forms of production resting upon slavery and 
serfdom; the part played by the village community in its external relations, 
not merely with the overarching State as the latter’s tax-collecting and 
local-administrative unit organised through the headman, but also with 
others in procuring, when necessary, the essential items of subsistence and 
rural production (e.g., salt, metals, minerals, etc.) as well as in keeping out 
‘strangers’; the role of the State and the rights taken over by it through 
‘juridical fiction’ and ‘eminent dominion,’ in extracting from the village 
communities their surplus or the fruits of their surplus through the 
mechanism of the tax/rent couple and with the help of its officials and other 
intermediaries, with a distinct possibility of usurpation of the right of 
appropriation of surplus by the latter via their claim of prescriptive rights of 
tax collection, etc.; the essentially pianissimo style of functioning on the part 
of the so-called despotic State, interested more in tax collection (in contrast 
to Rome which not merely taxed but also legislated) than in any systematic 
and non-random economic-developmental functions, leaving out the 
numerous real communities to their lilliputian freedom once the tax 
collection had been made; the State’s actual lack of control, partly 
explainable by the difficulties of the means of communication in a pre- 
modern society, over the day-to-day management of the peasant economy 
based upon the production of use-value under the en-tout-cas of the village 
community, leading to the impenetrability and near-autonomy of the latter; 
the emergence of an extra-village non-agricultural sector centring around 
administrative and commercial towns, oriented towards drawing upon the 
revenue of the ruling caste and its entourage and not towards the creation of 
surplus value, and hence incapable of penetrating the unity of peasant 
producers with their means of subsistence and means of production within 
the village community; the resultant non-development of a civil society 
(biirgerliche Gesellschaft) in India as a whole; etc. Indeed, as more than inky 
words can express, the emerging profile was anything but idyllic! 
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MARX ON PRE-COLONIAL INDIA 
An Evaluation 


Harbans Mukhia 


The Basic elements that comprised Marx and Engels’ understanding of Asiatic 
particularism vis-a-vis Europe were the following: the critical role of artificial 
irrigation in Indian agriculture for which, given the scale of its requirement, 
the State alone could have assumed the responsibility; independently of this, 
although operating in close collaboration with it, was the feature of the 
absence of private property in land; there were, besides, the numerous 
village societies, each being an isolated and economically self-sufficient unit 
where ‘natural economy’ persisted in the form of a unity between agriculture 
and handicrafts manufacture; outside of the village, commodities circulated 
in cities which by and large continued to remain parasitical; and this whole 
scenario was dominated by the despotic State hanging above, which collected 
arian surplus in the form of tribute or tax that, at one stage in Marx’s 
had assumed the characteristics of rent. All these elements together 
eliminated the possibility of any basic changes in the production system or 
the social organisation for centuries, until India’s colonisation by Britain. 

These characteristics together comprised what Marx had called the Asiatic 
mode of production.’ Even though Marx had used the term ‘Asiatic mode of 
production’ only on two occasions, and Engels never did, they do not appear 
to have changed their position on the characteristics and features that 
comprised this mode of production; indeed, they remained convinced of 
Asiatic particularism to the end. 

Most of the elements that went into the making of Marx and Engles’ 
understanding of Asia’s history had been in circulation in Europe for varying 
lengths of time. The role of the State in maintaining hydraulic works for 
irrigation and navigation in Egypt, India and China had been emphasised by 

1 Karl Marx, A Contribution to the Critique of Political Economy (hereafter MCCPE; 
Moscow, 1970), ‘Preface,’ p. 21; and Karl Marx, Capital, Vol. 1 (Moscow, 1954), p. 79. 
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Adam Smith. The notion of the absence of private property in land in Asia 
as the cause of Asiatic despotism had come to be established in Europe 
during the fourteenth century,’ though several European travellers to India 
during the seventeenth century, and in particular Bernier, had done much to 
popularise the notion of the oriental sovereign being the master of all the 
land in his dominion.‘ Marx, like many others among his contemporaries, 
had picked up this notion from Bernier,‘ though he was aware of the raging 
controversy among British administrators and historians regarding the 
nature of land rights in India,‘ 

The concept of isolated village societies, each economically and admin- 
istratively a self-governing unit, characterised by the unity of agriculture and 
handicrafts production,’ again had a longish pre-Marxian history." The 
notion of the State collecting taxes from the peasantry, taxes that also 
appeared as rent in view of the State’s lordship over all land, had first been 
suggested by Adam Smith and later developed by Jones’ and Marx,"° 
although Marx was the one to emphasise the co-existence of commodity 
circulation in cities along with a natural economy in the villages.'' The 
stasis of the East over a thousand years was the dominant notion of 
European thinking during the nineteenth century; so also was its 


2 Perry Anderson, Lineages of the Absolutist State (London, 1975), pp. 466 f; and Marian 
Sawer, Marxism and the Question of the Asiatic Mode of Production (The Hague, 1977), p. 29. 

3 Ibid., pp. 6f. 

* Thomas Roe, Journal, in Churchill’s Collection of Voyages, Vol. 1 (London, 1732), p. 729; 
Tavernier, Travels in India, Vol. 1 (New Delhi, 1977), p. 260; Manucci, Storia do Mogor, Vol.2 
(London, 1907), p. 44; and Bernier, Travels in the Mogul Empire (New Delhi, 1972), p. 204. 

5 K. Marx to F. Engels, 2 June 1853, in K. Marx and F. Engels, Selected Correspondence 
(hereafter MESC; Moscow, 1975), p. 75. 

6 See K. MarxtoF. Engels, 14 June 1853, ibid., p. 80: ‘As to the question of property, thisisa 
very controversial one among the English writers on India. In the broken hill-country south of 
Krishna, property in land does seem to have existed’ [emphasis original]. 

In 1858 too, he showed recognition of the disputes that had been continuing oa this question 
in India; see his ‘Lord Canning’s Proclamation and Land Tenure in India,’ in Karl Marx, The 
First Indian War of Independence (hereafter FIWI, Moscow, n.d.), pp- 161-63. For details of 
this controversy, see Lawrence Krader, The Asiatic Mode of Production: Sources, Development 
& Critique in the Writings of Karl Marx (Assen, 1975), pp. 37-85. 

7 K. Marx to F. Engels, 14 June 1853, MESC, pp. 79 f; K. Marx, ‘The Future Results of 
British Rule in India,’ FIWI, pp. 36 f; K. Marx, Grundrisse (Harmondsworth, 1975), pp: 473, 
485 f and 493; Capital, Vol. 1, pp. 357 f; Capital, Vol. 3 (Moscow, 1971), pp. 333 and 786 f; and 
F. Engels, Origin of the Family, Private Property and the State (Moscow, 1968), p. 156. $ 

; While the notion of the self-sustaining village society had been advanced by Mark Wilks in 
his Historical Sketches of the South of India (London, 1810), Vol. 1, pp. 117 f, and was taken up 
by The Fifth Report from the Select Committee on the Affairs of the East India Company in 1812, 
it was Richard Jones who first developed the notion of the unity between agriculture and 
handicrafts; see Lawrence Krader, op. cit., pp. 53-55. This theme was then elaborated by Marx 
in Capital. 

° L, Krader, op. cit., pp. 39 f and 41. 

1° Capital, Vol. 3, pp. 790 f. 

1 Capital, Vol. 1, pp. 357 f. 
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corollary—the unleashing of the forces of progress in the orient at 
Western hands. '? 

Marx absorbed all these elements which had originated in diverse sources 
and synthesised them into a distinct mode of production. It is not the 
objective of this paper to examine the validity of Marx’s notion of the Asiatic 
mode of production or to discuss whether or not Marx, and Engels, had 
given up this notion at some stage of their lives. The attempt, on the other 
hand, will be to examine the significance of some of the individual 
observations Gf Marx on pre-colonial India and elaborate them with 
reference to empirical data, irrespective of the validity of Marx’s own ideas. 
This is done on the assumption that the significance of Marx’s observations is 
not dependent on his being right in each case; even when his own conclusions 
are patently questionable, the initial lead provided by his perceptions loses 


none of its value for understanding history. 


I 


The idea that India’s agricultural production was possible only with large- 


scale artificial irrigation, and this in turn necessitated State intervention, was 
first suggested by Engels to Marx.” Marx took to the suggestion enthu- 
Siastically in his article ‘The British Rule in India’.'* The theme continued to 
recur in both Marx and Engels’ writings— Grundrisse, Capital and Anti- 
Dühring.'* Considering that Marx and Engels emphasised the gigantic scale 
on which artificial irrigation was required in India, they might have had in 
mind canal and big tank irrigation for which State intervention would 
become necessary. Marx does, in fact, mention canals specifically in his 
article ‘The British Rule in India’ and in Capital, Volume 1; Engels, however, 

ponsibility for ‘the collective 


makes a reference merely to the State’s res uty 2 
maintenance of irrigation throughout the river valleys’ which could either be 
was stored. They should, at any rate, 


canals or reservoirs where river water was st? l t 
have been aware of water tanks for irrigation, for Marx cites an official 
House of Commons report published in 1812 and included in Campbell’s 


Modern India (1852) in which reference is made to the Superintendent of 


tanks and watercourses. 4 
ork, 1944), pp. 142, 161 and 163; M. 


12 G.W.F. Hegel, The Philosophy of History (New York, 1944), pp. 14 
Sawer, op. cit., pp. 26 and 30 f. For the inevitability of India s subjection to Ber a 
Condition for the former’s progress, See G.W.F. Hegel, op. cit., P- 142; K. eri e Future 
Results of British Rule in India,’ FIWI, pp. 33-40; ing M. Sawer, op. cit., p. 26. 

1 F, Engels to K. Marx, 6 June 1853, MESC, p. 1. r : 

HE: Mate “The British Rule in India,’ New York Daily Tribune, 25 June 1853, written by 
Marx on 10 June 1853, reproduced in FIWI, p. 16. i x 

'S Grundrisse, pp- aE Capital, Vol. 1, p- 514; and F. Engels, Anti-Dithring (Moscow, 
1954), p. 249. 

‘© FIWI, p. 19. 
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or the State’s contribution to it."® We shall discuss the significance of 
artificial irrigation for India’s economic and social history later. For the 
moment let us merely note that the State in India did intervene in providing 
irrigation on a considerable scale. The famous Sidarshan Lake in South 


by the local ruler. There is considerable evidence that either imperial or 
Provincial dynasties undertook the construction and maintenance of reservoirs 
or canals for irrigation in various regions of early India: in South India in the 
Kaveri region, in Punjab, Rajasthan, Uttar Pradesh, Bihar and Bengal, in 
the Eastern Deccan and in Kashmir.'? Megasthenes also reports the 
appointment of State officials for control over the distribution of canal 
water.” We are, of course, familiar with the construction of canals for 
irrigation by Firuz Tughlaq in the second half of the fourteenth century and 
by Shah Jahan in the seventeenth century.?! nA 
Clearly then, Marx and Engels’ concern with the State’s role in providing 
artificial irrigation was not without substance. However, their error lay in 
attributing exclusive responsibility to the State for providing such irrigation; 
in the process they overlooked the individual peasant initiative in tending his 
crop. It is in this basic error that the unfortunate causal link between 
irrigation and oriental despotism originated. f 
For artificial irrigation was not provided merely by grandiose projects like 
canals and artificial lakes but also by small tanks in the village (either 
maintained by village assemblies or by individuals) or wells. The humble 
dhenkli or piccote, a simple mechanism comprising a long beam with a 
bucket attached to a string at one end and a counterweight at the other, 
operating on the principle of the lever fixed between two vertical poles or or 


17 Perry Anderson, op. cit., pp. 487-91; Marian Sawer, op. cit., p. 49; and Irfan Habit, ‘An 
Examination of Wittfogel’s Theory of Oriental Despotism,’ Enquiry (New Delhi), Vol. 6, 
Pp. 54-73. - ee K 
e R-S. Sharma, ‘Stages in the Evolution of Early Indian Society,’ in G.P. Sinha (ed.), The 
Man and the Scientist (Delhi, 1979), p. 205. z ; 

an and he Scien tie Ge Agriculture in Peninsular (6 300 m.c, to 1300 

, š 8 3 i, 1980), p. 205. 

A.D.),' Proceedings of the Indian History Congress 1979 (Delhi, 1 REEN 5 

4 ees (ely, Meca: Andien India as Described by Meg aaa abla 
Delhi, 1972), p. 86. I owe this reference to my colleague Dr B.D. Chattop: a 

^ T. Raychaudhuri and I. Habib (eds.), Cambridge Economic History of India (hereafter as 
CEHI; Cambridge, 1982), Vol. 1, pp. 49 and 216. 
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a fork and drawing water from a shallow depth, surely required no heavy 
investment either of capital or labour.” Besides, there is the impressive 
progress of a three-stage development of water-wheels in North-west and 
North India between about the fifth or sixth century A.D. and the thirteenth;” 
and this progress is a remarkable testimony to individual enterprise. It is 
worthwhile to keep in mind that a water-wheel operating in one well could 
irrigate a number of fields in the neighbourhood; after the owner’s field had 
been irrigated, water flowing from his water-wheel could be sold out by the 
hour for use in the adjacent fields, much like what happens with tubewells in 


the Punjab today.” 

Unfortunately, while our historical records, whether inscriptions or texts, 
are eager to immortalise the construction of canals or lakes or big reservoirs 
by rulers, they are rather reluctant to take much notice of a well or a small 
tank or a small channel bringing water from the river to the field—works 
undertaken by anonymous peasants or even village potentates—unless these 
happen to enter into evidence in land sale deeds where boundaries are 


strictly delimited or in cases of grave tension arising over the use of water. 
However, the rarity of references to such small-scale means of irrigation 
need not suggest the actual scarcity of these means. It is impossible to make 
even a rough quantification for the period before the eighteenth or nine- 
teenth century; but it is perhaps not a gross overstatement to say that 
individual initiative was responsible for the substantial part of artificially 
irrigated agriculture in pre-colonial India. Individual initiative is also evident 
in the impressive increase in the number of crops grown before colonialism 
had established itself here.** 

As it happens, the failure of Marx and Engels to recognise individual 
initiative in providing irrigation led them to establish an avoidable causal 
relationship between irrigation and despotism; it also led them, and their 
contemporaries, to overlook the fact that rural India had been proceeding 
progressively with differentiation for over two millennia? and that artificial 
irrigation itself was one of the means of such differentiation. For, the 


22 Henry Yule and A.C, Burnell, Hobson-Jobson (New Delhi, 1979), s.v. Picottah. 

23 B.D. Chattopadhyaya, ‘Irrigation in Early Medieval Rajasthan,’ Journal of the Economic 
and Social History of the Orient, Vol. 16 (2 & 3), pp- 298-316; and Irfan Habib, ‘Presidential 
Address to the Section on Medieval India,’ Proceedings of the Indian History Congress 1969 


(Delhi, 1970). 

24 That water from a well was shared and the wheel ‘leased out’ is evident from early 
medieval evidence, one of which allows a land-grantee a one-third share of the water of the 
attached well and another of actual leasing out ofa water-wheel (see B.D. Chattopadhyaya, op. 
„cit., pp. 311 and 314 f). 

23 Harbans Mukhia, ‘Was There Feudalism in Indian History?’ (The) Journal of Peasant 
Studies, Vol. 8(3), 1981, n- 213. , 

26 Uma Chakravarti, ‘Slavery and Bondage in Ancient India’ (forthcoming); Irfan Habib, 
‘The Peasant in Indian History,’ in Social Change in India (‘Social Scientist Marx Centenary 
Volume,’ Vol. 1; Trivandrum, 1983), p. 40 f; and CEHI, Vol. 1, pp. 54 f, 174-77, 221 f, 240 and 
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construction of a well and the installation of a water-wheel, or the construction 
of a tank with sluice-gates, presupposed the availability of a certain amount 
of resources with the family undertaking such a project; on the other hand, 
the ready availability of water for its field would ensure returns to it which 
others, devoid of such resources, could hardly hope for. Inevitably, the gap 
between the master of a well or a tank and his less fortunate brethren would 
tend to widen. 

If Marx and Engels erred in attributing to the State the exclusive res- 
ponsibility for providing artificial irrigation, the fact that they assigned a 
critical role to such irrigation is nonetheless of singular importance for 
understanding India’s social and economic history. For shaping any system 
of agricultural production, the regional ecology (nature of the soil, 
availability of water, duration of sunshine, etc.), the given technology and 
the social organisation of labour utilisation must interact with one another. 
In early medieval Europe, where manure was the chief bottleneck in agri- 
cultural production and technology deficient, the lateral use of soil fertility 
became essential.” This necessitated the sowing of each seed at quite a 
distance from another; consequently vast fields were required to yield 
meagre amounts of produce. It is known, for instance, that up to the ninth 
century, a hundred acres of.land was necessary to maintain one European 
peasant family.”* The process of production was, therefore, extremely labour 
intensive. The demand for labour was concentrated in a few weeks, given 
the limited duration of sunshine. Medieval Europe sought to solve these 
problems by tying down peasant labour to structured dependence on the 
lords, of which serfdom was one, though the most important form.” 

The high natural fertility of the Indian soil, given the availability of water, 
on the other hand, created a different kind of agrarian régime here. A much 
smaller field than in Europe, extending between 9 and 13.5 acres, sufficed to 
sustain an Indian peasant family.” Labour could also be spread out over 
time. It is, therefore, not the intensity of labour but of capital investment— 
in the form of irrigation devices or high value cash crops—which would 
enhance the value of one’s yield. The nature of social conflicts generated in 
the process is, therefore, of a substantially different order than the one that 
medieval Europe had witnessed. In Europe social conflicts had led to the 
redistribution of the means of production themselves; this, in turn, had led 


7 Charles Parain, ‘The Evolution of Agricultural Technique,’ Cambridge Economic History 
of Europe, Vol. 1 (Cambridge, 1966), pp. 133 f and 145 f; Marc Bloch, French Rural History 
(London, 1976), p. 25; G. Duby, Rural Economy and Country Life in the Medieval West 
(London, 1968), pp. 24 f; and Lynn White Jr., Medieval Technology and Social Change 
(London, 1973), pp. 41-43 and 53. 

28 R.H. Hilton, Bond Men Made Free (London, 1973), p. 28. 

2° Harbans Mukhia, op. cit., pp. 274-77. 

» R.S. Sharma, Light on Early Indian Society and Economy (Bombay, 1966), pp. 62.and73; 
and Puspa Niyogi, Contributions to the Economic History of Northern India (Calcutta, 1962), 
p. 97 andn. 
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to the emergence of a new mode of production, the bourgeois mode, at the 
expense of the feudal mode of production; in India, the conflicts had 
Temained confined to the redistribution of agrarian surplus, without sub- 
verting the production system as such, although within the system important 


changes did take place all the time. 


Il 


Marx, like several others before him, had somewhat too readily accepted the 
notion of the unchanging East.” Basically, the absence of private property 
in land the self-sustaining ‘natural economy’ of the Indian village, buttressed 
by the unity of agriculture and manufacture, had produced this condition of 
the ‘unresisting and unchanging society’. Marx had noted the views in favour 
of the existence of private property but there is little reason to believe that he 
had himself been persuaded by them.” While continuing to stick to the 
notion of the absence of private property, Marx prevaricated between the 
State as the owner of land or ownership vesting with the clan or community.” 
Engels too at one place in the Anti-Diihring favours ‘common ownership of 
the land’ and at another refers indifferently to the village community or the 
State owning the land ‘in the whole of the Orient’.** In 1888 he spoke of the 
‘village communities in which the land was communally owned’ and 
characterised them as ‘the primitive form of society all the way from India 


3! K, Marx, ‘The Future Results of British Rule in India,’ FIWI, pp. 33 f. Cf. Montesquieu’s 
statement: ‘The laws, customs and manners of the Orient—even the most trivial, such as mode 
of dress—remain the same as they were a thousand years ago,’ as cited in Perry Anderson, op. 
cit., p. 464. Also cf. James Mill’s view that the Asiatic social system ‘was one in which all 
progress had ceased thousands of years ago’; see Marian Sawer, op. cit., pp. 30 f. Again, witness 
Hegel: ‘. . . the Hindoos have no History in the form of annals [Historia] . . . they have no 
History in the form of transactions [Regestrae]; that is, no growth expanding into a veritable 
political condition’; see G.W.F. Hegel, op. cit., p. 163. 

32 We have noted earlier that in 1853 and 1858 Marx had recorded the view that private 
879, again, in his resumé of M. Kovalevsky’s book Communal 
ergence of individual private family property ‘in the modern 


Property in land did exist. In 1: 
‘From the materials currently available 


expressing agreement with him that th 
transformations’; see Daniel Thorner, ‘Marx on India and the Asiatic Mode of Production,’ 


Contributions to Indian sociology, Vol. 9, December 1966, pp. 61 f. 

33 In his letter dated 2 June 1853 addressed to Engels, Marx had entirely approved of 
Bernier’s view that the king in India was ‘the sole and only proprietor of all the land’; see 
MESC, pp. 76 f. In 1857-58 Marx, it seems, had shifted decisively to ‘the clan or communal 


property’; see Grundrisse, pp. 472 f and 484. He repeated this view in 1859 and 1867; see 
Capital, Vol. 1, pp. 77 f. In the third volume of Capital, drafted between 


MCCPE, p. 33; and 
1863 and 1867, Marx again implicitly reverted to the position that the sovereign had been the 
proprietor of the soil in India; see Capital, Vol. 3, p. 791. 

> F, Engels, Anti-Dihring, PP- 224 and 244 f respectively. 
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to Ireland’ .** If he excludes any reference to the Asiatic mode of production 
from his The Origin of the Family and mentions instead ‘the three epochs of 
civilisation’-—namely, slavery, feudalism and modern bourgeoisie—the 
context strongly suggests that he treated Asian history, still as pre-history in 


terms of the origin and conflict of classes within it. His passage reads as 
follows: 


With slavery which reached its fullest development in civilisation, came 
the first great split of society into an exploiting and an exploited class. 
This split has continued during the whole period of civilisation. Slavery 
was the first form of exploitation, peculiar to the world of antiquity; it was 
followed by serfdom in the Middle Ages, and by wage labour in modern 
times. These are the three great forms of servitude, characteristic of the 
three great epochs of civilisation . . . 3$ 


Clearly, if Engels still considered India a society where ‘the great split into 
an exploiting and an exploited class’ had not yet occurred, he could hardly 
have included its history among the epochs of civilisation.2” 

However, irrespective of whether Marx and Engels favoured State or 
communal property, their basic position till the very end denied the existence 
of private property in land. This was combined with the notion of unity 
between agriculture and manufactures and the self-sufficiency of the village 
as a unit.” Hence the characteristic of changelessness in India’s pre-colonial 
history in contrast to the rapidly changing stages of historical development in 
Europe—slavery, feudalism and modern capitalism. 

The notion of significant changes in pre-colonial India’s economy and 
society is a recent entrant in Indian historiography; and no hard effort E 
called for to explain Marx’s ignorance of it. Clearly, Marx and Engels 
notion of changelessness in Indian society has little chance of survival in the 


35 Footnote added by F. Engels to the English edition (1888) of The Communist Manifesto, 
as cited in Daniel Thorner, op. cit., pp. 59 f. : 

% F, Engels, The Origin of the Family, Private Property and the State was first published in 
1884. Another edition, revised by Engels himself, was brought out in 1891. Reference is made 
here to the Moscow reprint (1968) of this latter edition; see p. 172. 

37 Bric Hobsbawm also feels that the fact that in The Origin of the Family Engels made no 
allusion whatsoever to the Asiatic mode of production can probably be explained by the reason 
that it was omitted by Engels ‘as belonging to the pre-history of “civilisation” ,’ for Engels came 
up to hold that slavery, serfdom and modem wage-labour had been ‘the three great forms of 
servitude, characteristic of the three great epochs of civilisation’; see E.J. Hobsbawm (ed.), 
‘Introduction,’ Karl Marx: Pre-Capitalist Economic Formations (first published: in 1964} 
reprint, New York, 1971), p. Sin. Irfan Habib somewhat severely calls this explanation of 
Hobsbawm ‘rather strained’; see Irfan Habib, “Marx's Perception of India,’ The Marxist, Vol. 1 

-September 1983, p. 115n. 
o: žy Marx to F. Engels 14 June 1853, MESC, p. 80; The Future Results of British Rule in 
India,’ FIWI, pp. 36 f; Grundrisse, pp. 473, 486 and 493; Capital, Vol. 1, pp. 357 f; Capital, 
Vol. 3, pp. 333 and 786 f; and F. Engels, The Origin of the Family, p. 156. 
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face of recent research. Yet the significant difference implied by Marx in the 
pace and nature of changes in pre-colonial Indian society vis-à-vis pre- 
modern Europe remains an important pointer to the different paths of 
dhe grey that these societies have followed for entering into the modern 
Europe’s stages of historical development—slavery, feudalism and 
capitalism—are clearly enough marked and almost universally accepted. It 
is also nearly universally accepted that in India the changes that occurred in 
the production system and social organisation, important as these are, do 
hot mark comparably distinct discontinuities. Changes in India are long- 
drawn and gradual; they have the effect of modifying the existing production 
techniques and social organisation of production; but they rarely overthrow 
an existing social and economic structure and replace it by a new one, by a 
new mode of production. This is especially true since the seventh century 
A.D. 
It is now commonly accepted that the post-Vedic society in North India 
witnessed, on the one hand, considerable expansion of agriculture and, on 
the other, the emergence of sharp social differentiation. Although individual 
landholdings, tilled by family labour, appear to have formed the dominant 
pattern ,” in the Buddhist literature we meet with large farms, sometimes 
tilled by as many as 500 ploughs, employing a gang of wage labourers.“ The 
Arthasastra also speaks of state farms worked by ‘slaves, labourers and 
prisoners’.*! In the post-Mauryan period share-cropping and debt-bondage 
appear to have grown in importance as the basic forms of labour.“ In the 
Gupta and post-Gupta times we hardly come across any reference to large 
farms, whether owned by individuals or the State; on the other hand, the 
sudras were gradually being transformed into petty producers. By the first 
half of the seventh century, most, if not all, sudras had become peasants.” 
This consolidation of petty peasant production, in the midst of a highly 
stratified rural society, provides the social context of individual peasant 
initiative in extending cultivation through the development of irrigation 
devices and the adoption of new crops, to which we have referred earlier. 
This consolidation was accompanied by a significant change in the form of 
exploitation. From now on, while the peasants’ process of production, 
including their labour, was under their own control, they were subjected to 
parting with their surplus produce in the form of revenue paid to the State. 
With the relationship of exploitation pivoted on the appropriation of the 
surplus produce, conflicts between peasants and the State inevitably arose 
on the quantum of the surplus so appropriated; these conflicts had little 
» Uma Chakravarti, op. cit., pp- 21-23. 
Ancient India (New Delhi, 1971), pp. 44f. 


4 P.C. Jain, Labour in 
41 R. Shamasastry (tr-), Kautilya’s Arthasastra (Mysore, 1967), p. 129. 
42 Uma Chakravarti, op. cit., PP- 38 f and 45 f. 

43 R.S. Sharma, Indian Feudalism (Calcutta, 1965), pp. 61-63. 
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bearing upon the Production system. As a consequence of these conflicts, 
the means of production were not redistributed until after the onset of 
colonialism; what was distributed and redistributed was the peasants’ 
surplus produce. It was thus that even when crisis created by such 
momentous events, as the collapse of the Mughal empire, occurred during 
the early eighteenth century, the empire was succeeded by the resurgence of 
the class of zamindars everywhere; the crisis, in other words, led to the 
resurgence of an old property form rather than the emergence of anew one. 

It is, therefore, arguable that without the intervention of European 
colonialism, there was little chance of the development of capitalism, in the 
late medieval Indian economy.“ The medieval Indian economy was char- 
acterised by the following features—high fertility of land, low subsistence 
needs of the producers, consequently a high level of exploitation of the 
peasantry yielding an enormous amount of surplus to the ruling class, and 
finally, peasants’ freedom of control over their process of production. These 
features, especially the last, ensured a degree of steady development of the 
Productive forces; simultaneously, they ensured a relative stability of the 
Production system which would not be subjected to violent upheavals. The 
social conflicts, being confined to the appropriation of surplus, were such in 
nature that their resolution did not require the overthrow of the given 
structure.‘ 

It is this essential divergence in the paths of development followed by 
medieval Europe and pre-colonial India that Marx had emphasised, perhaps 
even over-emphasised. It is hardly necessary to accept Marx’s own 
assumptions and follow his own argument in order to appreciate the signi- 
ficance of his critical perception. Surely, this is a theme that calls for a much 
more detailed examination than has yet been done. 


MI 


We have noted in the foregoing Marx’s adherence to the notion of the absence 
of property in land in India. However, Marx made a real break in dealing 
with the problem when he transferred his attention to the use of, rather than 
merely the title to, land. The use of land in Marx’s understanding, ranged 
from communal cultivation to individual possession and cultivation. In 1853 
Marx stated: ‘In some of these communities the lands of the village are 
cultivated in common, in most cases each occupant tills his own field.“ 

In the Grundrisse Marx refers to communal property actually realising 
itself in labour either in the form where ‘the individual with his family work 


“ Irfan Habib, ‘Potentialities of Capitalistic Development in the Economy of Mughal India,’ 
Enquiry, Winter 1971, pp. 1-56. : 

“ Harbans Mukhia, op. cit., p. 293. 

4 K. Marı to F. Engels, 14 June 1853, MESC, p. 80. 
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independently on the lot assigned to them’ or through ‘the communality of 
labour itself’ as in a few clans in India.“ In Capital he speaks of: 


Those small and extremely ancient Indian communities, some of which 
have continued down to this day, are based on possession in common of 
the land . . . . The constitution of these communities varies in different 
parts of India. In those of the simplest form, the land is tilled in common, 
and the produce divided among the members.** 
The question of the use of landis indeed one of critical significance; it is far 
more important than the question of ownership. Ownership is essentially a 
legal category, particularly as it is articulated in terms of land’s alienability. 
If one has the right to alienate one’s land, that is proof of one’s ownership of 
it. But then alienation of land itself is expressive ofa situation where demand 
for land outstrips its supply; where, in other words, a market for land has to 
some extent developed. In the context of land being available aplenty (such 
. as the one in pre-colonial India) and the consequent absence of a developed 
land market, the very search for the articulation of one’s proprietary right in 
land in terms of the right to alienation would appear anachronistic. It is 
perhaps far more useful, in such a context, to examine the nature of land use 
and the form of organisation of labour for production. This is indeed what 
Marx sought to do when he concerned himself with the problem of 
communal or individual cultivation of the land. 
The manner in which land is tilled depends upon a number of factors: the 
ecology, the technology, the availability of man-power in a region, and, 
above all, the social or human intervention in organising forms of labour 
utilisation. Even with comparable ecologies and technologies, one society 
might organise its labour for production quite radically differently from 


another. 

In pre-colonial India, the organisation of labour for agricultural production 
was predominantly in terms of family labour from the seventh century A.D. 
onwards, as we have noted earlier. On the farms of big landowners, labour 
was hired*° and at times even forced.*' This labour, both on the peasants’ 

lemented by the labour of the menial 


fields and on larger farms, was supp. 
castes who were paid an extremely meagre share of the produce in return.*? 


47 Grundrisse, pp- 473 and 477. 

48 Capital, Vol. 1, p- 357. 

4° Harbans Mukhia, op. cit., p- 290. 

50 Dilbagh Singh, “Tenants, Sharecroppers and Agricultural Labourers in Eighteenth Century 
Eastern Rajasthan,’ Studies in History, Vol. 1 (1), 1979, p. 39. 

si Harbans Mukhia, ‘Illegal Extortions from Peasants, Artisans and Menials in Eighteenth 
Century Eastern Rajasthan, Indian Economic and Social History Review, Vol. 14 (2), April- 
June 1977, pp. 231-45. 

s2 In two rare documents of 1752 and 1766 pertaining to Eastern Rajasthan, their share has 
been estimated at 0.6 percent and 0.9 per cent respectively; see Dilbagh Singh, Local and Land 

the State of Jaipur (c. 1750-1800) [New Delhi: Jawaharlal Nehru 


Revenue Administration of 
University unpublished Ph.D. dissertation], p. 53. 
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This collective control of the lower castes’ labour, exercised by the entire 
cultivating community irrespective of its own differentiation, is the specific 
Indian solution to the problem of meeting the labour demand of the produc- 
tion system. 

The control over labour was exercised through the operation on the caste 
system which excluded the menial castes from the right to own and cultivate 
land for themselves, and this in the context of enormous land abundance. It 
was thus that the availability of agricultural labour was determined by social 
laws and customs in a specific Indian form of non-economic coercion. ; 

Marx, perhaps, did not have the communal control over the lower castes 
labour in mind when he spoke of either communal or individual cultivation. 
Yet we owe this problematic to his insight, to his attempt to understand the 
working of the system of agricultural production rather than merely the 
question of ownership of landed property. This problematic, indeed, is one 
that has still to be fully examined. It calls for an estimation of the labour 
input in agricultural production on a regional basis; it also calls for attempts 
to understand the form of lower castes’ resistance to the grossly unjust social 
Testrictions on their access to land when so much of land was there for the 
asking. Besides, the reasons for the durability of the caste system and its 
relationship with changes in the production system and forms of labour 
utilisation are aspects that have been so little examined, even though, 
clearly, they are crucial to any understanding of pre-colonial economy and 
society in India. Both Marxism and the historiography of India will be the 
richer if some of these problems that had occupied Marx are subjected to a 
far more detailed examination than has yet been done, even if Marx’s own 
observations have to be modified in the end, or abandoned altogether. For 
Marx, after all, was too great a thinker to be right all the time. 
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THE CONTINUING IMPORTANCE 

OF MARX’S APPROACH TO ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT FROM ONE MODE 
OF PRODUCTION TO ANOTHER 


Bruce McFarlane 


What Is Marx’s lasting importance for the third world countries today? To 
two broad issues: first, Marx’s basic 


assess this question I will examine 
methodology in assessing changes in whole socio-economic formations; 
second, the Marxist analysis of the transition from feudalism to capitalism, 


by Marx and later by Kosminsky, Dobb and Hilton. Once this is done, we 
will be in a position to see why Marx’s general analytical approach is still 
apposite and what general lessons we might draw, for prospects in today’s 
South and Southeast Asia, from the study of the European experience with 
the transition from feu 


dalism to capitalism. 
The viewpoint from which this paper has been written is that Marx’s 
theory provides a powerful analytical apparatus. On the one hand, his 
discussion of economic development raises technical issues of production 
and capital accumulation. On the other hand, there is incorporated (and 
given a central place) the notion of movement of the productive forces and 
their collision with the social relations of production. 
We are living in an era of social revolution 1n Asia, Africa and Latin 
America. But a particular revolutionary process can onanii a a particular 
a a tie ‘i t be ‘inserted’ into history at any 
stage of the historical rocess; it canno : 3 
lari A aa analysis p how that what the ea social proves 
Š i i e pre-exisi 
will create in Asia must F : pee the p fand E 
elements from which it is mace- ; : 
society must be examined, not 4 priori, terpreting contemporary 
history from the viewpoint of change- 
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Marx’s Economics in a Wider Context 


It Should be remembered that the original texts of Marx show a fusion of 
€conomics, a discussion of the role of technology, and political philosophy— 
a successful fusion, especially in relation to method. Later, this fusion got 
“‘unpackaged’ by several trends within the broad Marxian school which had 
little in common with what Marx himself thought. These ‘deviations’ include 
an over-emphasis on technology (the ‘scienticism’ of Kautsky and some 
Soviet writers); too technocratic an approach to the theory of planning 
under socialism; the non-Hegelian darkness of Althusser; the over-emphasis 
on ‘social relations’ by political philosophers and political economists like 
Bettleheim and Amin, Hindness and Hirst. 

In this context, it is worth recalling what Marx said about the ‘forces of 
production’ and ‘social relations of Production’ and how he controlled the 
‘proportions’ in emphasis in his own writings. Marx’s historical materialism 
had the following features: 


(a) the concept of historical epochs instead of ‘ideal essences’ or ‘cultures’ 
being shaped in each case by its peculiar mode of production. What 
differentiated man from nature (while man is, of course, part of 


ductive activity, which is €ssentially labour. In this Process of pro- 
duction, man invented techniques or non-human forces of production 


1 € social relations of produc- 
tion and the productive forces were the moti 


successor; and 


(d) Marx’s whole approach raised questions much broader than those of 
his Predecessors in political economy—questions which were more 
historically oriented, 
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It should be clear from the foregoing why labour should play such a central 
role in Marx’s economic analysis. Labour was synonymous with his concep- 
tion of production activity (changing nature); and the crucial social relations 
(or ‘class’ relations in class society) were essentially relations within the 
labour process. This is why Marx started from the notion of value as consisting 
of and being proportional to the expenditure of labour-time. Marx believed 
you must start from this level or category if you are to explain anything in a 
fundamental way. Economic analysis for Marx, as for the classical school, 
was concerned with explaining exchange relations (market relations); but 
unlike those economists he treated these as no more than ‘appearances,’ still 
needing to be explained in terms of the essentials of the social relations of 
production and the processes that lay behind or beneath market 
appearance. : 

In his economic analysis, Marx was concerned with analysing capitalism as 
a specific mode of production, the precise nature of its functioning, its basic 
relations and contradictions and its motor force (or ‘dynamic’). His approach 
had the peculiarity that he treated capitalism as a form of class society and 
was concerned with what was specific or peculiar to it by comparison with 


preceding forms of class society. 

All class societies since the break up of tri 
this feature: that in the main the ruling and controlling class was related to 
the labour process and the direct producers, and had the character of 
appropriators of the surplus product of the latter. By contrast, in conditions 
of slavery or feudal serfdom, exploitation was the result of political and legal 
compulsions or obligations put upon the producers; the latter were compelled 
to work under force, to surrender a part of their produce. 

Capitalism for Marx (and Hegel) had the peculiarity that social relations 
were contractual: law and political force did not openly and directly intervene 
in economic relations and the person of the labourer was ‘free’ in the 
political and legal sense—at least as free as any other economic agent. 
Economic interaction was governed by the market and by competition on 
the market. 

What was the exploitation procedure (the extraction of surplus value) 
under such conditions? This was a basic problem for Marx—how to ‘square’ 
or to explain exploitation and surplus value to make it consistent with a reign 
of competition, which enacted that everything on the market should be an 
exchange of value equivalents. For Marx, the ‘law of value was the 
theoretical expression for this universal role of market competition. As he 
Jain value and exploitation on the assumption that 
their true values’. This is why he started (in Volume lof 

i nse—things exchanging in proportion to 
f ‘natural justice’ or profits as 


ed on ‘market manipulation’. 


bal society had (in Marx’s view) 


goods exchange at 
Capital) in terms 0 
embodied labour an! 
‘robbery’ or profits bas 
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The essentials of Marx’s answer to the riddle, a hundred years after his 
death, should by now be familiar enough and will be discussed in the next 


value greater than its Cost; hence the o; igin of ‘surplus value’ (industrial 
Profits) was in the purchase by capital of this unique surplus-creating 


(USA). Other Marxist writers like Dobb, Meek, Roy Green and Michael 
White have Teinterpreted the history of economic thought in the light of 
Marxist scholarship. 

Today a ‘Te-packing’ or a fusion of political economy, ideas on technology 
and political Philosophy seems urgently necessary. Marx’s work needs to be 


emulated. A start must be made by avoiding scienticism, the glorification of 
the peasantry and excessively abstract theorising, all of which have bedevilled 
the Marxian approach over the last decade. Such a ‘fusion,’ such a refusal to 
‘alienate’ Marx’s economics from his political philosophy and his views on 
technology, would be the first steps in a revival of useful, relevant Marxism. 
It would be a fitting way forward to mark the centenary of Marx’s death. 


The Transition from Feudalism to Capitalism 


It Will be recalled by many interested in this question that a ‘great debate’ 
took place some thirty years ago in the Pages of the Marxist journal Science 
and Society in which Takahashi, Dobb, Sweezy, Hilton (all Marxist political 
€conomists or economic historians) took part.' In the 1970s there was a 
similar controversy Tivetting upon Latin America, in which André Gunder 
Frank, James Petras and Ernesto Laclau were Prominent.? Here the issue 
was whether the underdeveloped countries of Latin and South America 

Republished as R. Hilton (ed.), The Transition From Feudalism to Capitalism (London, 
1975). 


? See P.Limqueco and B. McFarlane (eds.), Neo-Marxian Theories of Development (London, 
1983), Chapters 1-5. 
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were wholly capitalist or still partly feudal as regards the agricultural hinter- 
land. A similar debate took place during 1979-81 in the Philippines.’ Some 
of the Marxist economists in these debates found it useful to see analogies 
between the hacienda system and the situation in sixteenth century Europe. 
Finally, the older discussion of Science and Society may be relevant to the 
issue of commodity production and changes in the relations of production in 
the assessment of the social character of China and the East European 
countries, where some have professed to see ‘socialist commodity 


production’ .* 


The characteristics of the ‘serfdom’ dimension of feudalism were: 


(i) the producer owned his own means of production and plot of land 


k from which he obtained his own subsistence; 
(ii) the producer was under a legal-political obligation to give part of his 
labour time or produce (in kind or in money) to the feudal landowner. 


While the ‘classical’ exploitation method of serfdom was in the form 
of labour services on the lord’s estate, it could also take the form of 
produce-rent or money-rent. The latter, in the view of Marx and Dobb, 
implied some degree of market-money: economy—if only local. Yet its 
existence in no way implied that social relations were not feudal. The 
producer was very much tied to land and not free to move away. Many, 
of course, did move when subjected to undue pressure; and this, as 
Dobb showed,* was one of the reasons for the eventual weakening of 
feudalism. It should also be noted that even in the period of ‘high’ 
feudalism, there were occasions when some wage-labour was used. 
Thus, if the feudalist had insufficient supplies of obligatory labour for 
his own needs, he might use such labour—examples would be the 
smaller estate-owners at a disadvantage compared to the larger ones in 
obtaining labour. For similar reason, there sometimes occurred the 
renting of additional land from lords. 

It should be noticed that commodity-production and trade are much 
wider categories (as Marx himself pointed out) than the category 
‘capitalism’ and are to be found in other modes of production such as 
feudalism and even classical slavery. The presence of trade and merchant 
capital as a sure sign that capitalism is present:° for 
that to power to become a commodity 
through the development of a proletariat, together with large capitals 
Richardson and Jon Fast, Roots of Dependency (Manila, 1980). 

ians, ‘feudalism’ 


as opposed to that of orthodox economic historians, 
system of serfdom based on a specific social-existence 


ic surplus. 
s M.H. Dobb, Studies in the Development of Capitalism (London, 1946). 
6 An opposite point of view was put forward in France by P.P. Rey. 
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invested in production, while the class controlling capital must be sufficiently 
connected with production to wish to invest their wealth in expanding 
output, finding new methods of production and revolutionising technique. 

The main issue in the ‘great debate’ thirty years ago, as is known to the 
Marxist economic historians interested in the transition, was whether the 
decline of feudalism came about primarily for ‘external’ reasons (in the 
Sense of the impact of factors or influences coming from outside it as a 
Productive system) or from conflicts and contradictions internal to it as a 
‘mode of production’. While clearly there must have been some interaction 
of the two sources of change, room for disagreement existed (and still does) 
as to which had the more powerful impact. 

One Marxist economist, P.M. Sweezy, took the stand in the debate that 
feudalism on the whole was a ‘pretty stable system’ and that what brought 
about the transition to capitalism and wage-labour was the growth of trade 
(especially long-distance trade) and the impact of this on the manorial 
system of Western Europe. Here he leaned on the theories of Henri Pirenne 
concerning the disintegration of feudalism in Western Europe (with the 
re-opening of Mediterranean ports and shipping in the eleventh century). 
Others pointed out that feudalism was strengthened rather than weakened 
in Eastern Europe with Scandinavian entry into the economic routes across 
Russia from the Baltic to the Black Sea. 

For Sweezy, the main point was that production based on a ‘natural’ 
economy (serfdom) was undermined by those interested not in production 
for use, but in production for sale and exchange—the ruling groups turning to 
ways of improving their estates via commerce or supplying the growing 
towns. Such people, as a ruling class, developed new luxury tastes and 
sought higher incomes to satisfy them. The towns, meanwhile, were offering 
an ‘escape’ (of sorts). The other side of the discussion saw Dobb and Hilton 
stressing the internal factors at work. They emphasised peasant revolts. 
Hilton wrote of small-scale peasant uprisings and of the symptoms of unrest 
being common after the middle of the thirteenth century, culminating in the 
Peasant Revolt of 1381. Dobb pointed to the conflict between two 


: i $ money 
economy did not automatically change the social relations of Production. 
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The Soviet Marxist and economic historian, E. Kosminsky, in his study’ of 
documents like the English Hundred Rolls said: 


The special features of the Eastern regions favoured the development 
there of the commodity produced for the market; and at the same time it 
is in this very area that we find the heaviest labour dues. Thus the 
traditional picture of the manorial system at its classical period of devel- 
opment appears to be almost inverted. Instead of the usual picture of the 
predominance of labour rents which are gradually commuted under the 
influence of the development of a money economy, we see the pre- 
dominance of money rent, with the higher percentage of labour rent in 
the areas of the greatest decline of economic activity. The major role 
played by labour services in the most thickly populated and economically 
best-developed regions of England and likewise on the large estates of the 
politically powerful group within the class of feudal landowners, is a 
warning that we must not underestimate the social implications of labour 


rent. 


he wrote the following about the 


Again, in a persuasive conclusion, 
of production: 


complex effect of trade on feudal social relations 


The development of exchange in the peasant economy, whether it served 
the local market directly, or more distant markets through merchant 
middlemen, led to the destruction of money-rent. The development of 
exchange on the lord’s economy led to the growth of labour services. 


An important point to remember here is that there was substantial social 
differentiation within the peasantry; and, thus, the growth of trade may well 
have strengthened. From quite an early date in England, possibly the twelfth 

the thirteenth century, there were signs of an upper 


century and certainly f i 
ger holdings than most, capable of producing a small agri- 
were in a position to take advantage of local markets to 


culture surplus. They ; 
trade some produce; they would probably employ poorer neighbours part- 
time for wages. Perhaps itional plots from the lord of the 
manor where possible or reclaimed land from the waste-lands. It was this 
group of farmers which found the bonds of feudalism most irksome and are 
thought to have led the revolts of the fourteenth century.” R. Hilton observed 
that holdings of 50 acres of arable land were becoming important before the 


end of the fifteenth century.’ It was the owners of these, in the period of 


7B. Kosminsky, Studies in the Agrarian History of England in the Thirteenth Century 
(Moscow, 1947). 

8 M.H. Dobb, op- cit. 

> R. Hilton, op. cit. 
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decline of feudalism (fifteenth and sixteenth centuries), who became 
‘farmers doing improvements,’ tending to enclose their strip holdings in 
comman fields into a single holding. These people were the yeomen farmers 
of England who tended to merge with the local squirearchy in Tudor and 
Stuart England, and in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries to organise 
handicraft industry in the countryside as local ‘clothiers”° on a basis of 
semi-wage-labour. 

To summarise the Stages of transition so far—first, there was the 
strengthened power of feudal nobility and extension of domestic farming 
based on labour services, partly for higher household consumption of noble 
families, partly for the market to meet the growing demand from the towns 
(the ‘classic’ period of ‘feudal Teaction’ of the thirteenth century). This 
provoked increased peasant resistance in the following century, including a 
flight from the land, followi g the same phenomenon in continental Europe. 
This created some labour shortage, which was further accentuated in the 
fourteenth century by the effects of plague and famine on the population, 
which, in turn, strengthened ruling class resistance and its effect. The lords 
were forced into making concessions, partly in the form of ‘commutation’ of 
labour services, partly by leasing demesne land and/or cultivating it by 
wage-labour. This ushered in what Dobb called ‘the century of the crisis of 
feudalism’."' The fifteenth century was, by contrast, one of relative peasant 
Prosperity, combined with laments about economic recession and falling 
rent-rolls. This does not, however, mean that serfdom ended with the 
commutation of labour services for money rent.'? 

What was the sequel to the fatal weakening of feudalism in Britain? One 
form in which the contradiction between Productive forces and social 
relations of production came into conflict was in the attempt, mentioned 
already, by some sections of the peasantry, to improve techniques of culti- 
vation or to extend cultivation to new lands, and their consequent struggle 
against feudal exploitation and feudal restrictions, which either prevented 
them from directly undertaking these changes or Prevented the retention of 
any surplus product by the producers which could form the basis of even 
petty accumulation. 

Hence, peasant revolts against feudal exploitation, which became 
endemic at the end of the middle ages, was a powerful factor in bringing 
about the decline and final dissolution of the feudal mode of production. In 
places where the petty Producers secured partial emancipation by way of the 
transition from ‘labour-rent’ to ‘money-rent,’ the beginnings, both of class 
differentiation and capital accumulation, occurred within the petty mode of 
production, thus Preparing the soil from which bourgeois relations of 
production later germinated. 

Ta handicrafts, in some cases (‘clothiers’), large manufacturing establish. 

1° M.H. Dobb, op. cit. 


" Ibid. 
“This was perhaps the main fallacy in the purely ‘market’ interpretation of Pirenne and 
Sweezy of these events. 
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ments were created, based on new and improved craft techniques, making 
use both of the division of labour and of wage-labour performed by new 
workers freed from ‘self-dependence’. In other cases, or even alongside 
these new ‘manufactories,’ there grew up a system whereby work was ‘put 
out’ on a half-wage, half-contract system to numerous small artisans in 
domestic workshops in villages or in the suburbs of towns. Sometimes this 
‘putting out’ system (Verlag) was organised by the more prosperous among 
the petty artisans who, accumulating a little capital, gave out work to poorer 
artisans and began to organise both a division of labour within the craft (e.g., 
between spinning, weaving, and finishing) and in the marketing of the 
product. Sometimes this petty artisan industry was organised ‘from above’ 
by well-to-do merchants, who in this way tured from trade towards 
production. In England in the sixteenth and seventeenth century such 
merchant manufacturers increasingly made this appearance. 

In this connection the two roads of transition to capitalism about which 
Karl Marx wrote” are of great importance: the first. Marx’s ‘really 
revolutionary way,’ when the small producer becomes a merchant and a 
capitalist; the second, ‘serving historically as a mode of transition’* but 


becoming eventually an obstacle to a real capitalist mode of production, 


‘when existing merchants take possession directly of production’.'* To 
complete the transition to a full capitalist mode of production required both 
a further revolution in the technique of production (e.g., steam power) to 
lay the basis for concentration of production in factories, and the complete 
divorce of the worker from the land with the formation of a proletariat with 
wage-labour as its only source of livelihood—the process of ‘primitive’ 


capital accumulation. 
Marx discussed this process (although he was a bit skimpy on the theory of 
f Capital where the form of the process is 
historical account of the genesis of 
ume 3, a discussion of pre-captalist 
ive us enough, not only to draw our 
from feudalism to capitalism, but 


here is to Karl Marx, Capital (Chicago, 1909), Vol. 3, pp. 393-94. See also 
Development of Capitalism (London, 1946), pp. 123 et. seq. 


14 Ibid. 
id. development of this theme, with an application to South and Southeast 
Asia was developed a decade ago by S. Resnick in America and appeared in his article “Two 
Roads to Capitalism,” lournal of Contemporary Asia, Vol. 4.(3), 1974. 
is P. Limqueco and B. McFarlane, op. cit. 
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It must be admitted, however, that Marx himself did not put forward a 
rounded thesis about the theoretical aspects of ‘primitive accumulation’. 
This has had to be supplied by such Marxians as Dobb, Hilton, Kosminsky, 
Resnick and Hymer. What Marx supplied was not a direct analysis of the 
social process of the formation of the industrial capitalist, nor a concrete 
elaboration of the internal paths and dynamics of the industrial capitalist, 
but a sketch of the sources of wealth and institutional catalysts in the 
capitalisation of this wealth—his view of the movement of the abstract 
category ‘capital’. 

But if primitive accumulation only established the appropriate pre- 
conditions of capitalist accumulation, we are still left with the question: 
What happens after feudalism? If the process of ‘primitive capital 
accumulation’ only has meaning in relation to later developed capitalism, we 
need to know what came after feudalism in more concrete detail and why, in 
some countries, what looked like primitive capital accumulation did not give 
Tise to capitalism (because of external interference by colonial powers as for 
other reasons). We need to know more about usurers’ and merchants 


capital and how they related to new industries (Marx supplied some material 


on this in Volume 3 of Capital, being careful to point out that while interest- 
bearing capital does pres 


ume an extension of commodity exchange, it need 
Not necessarily be involved with productive capital, as it can chase fictional 
and non-productive capital as well). 


Developing Capitalism in Southeast Asia and South Asia 


The Study of pre-mono 
and by bourgeois econ 
countries at various 
‘industrial revolutio 


poly capitalism has been done in some depth by Marx 
omic historians. Of course, capitalism arose in various 
times. In Europe the rise is associated with the so-called 
n’—the growth of factory industry based on steam-power 
which sounded the knell of the handicraft industry. This has not necessarily 
been true of Asia; and here one has, perhaps, to pay more attention to the 
social and organisational ‘hangovers’ from previous epochs, whether 
feudalist or deriving from some kind of the ‘Asiatic mode of production’ (in 
the special, technical sense that Richard Jones and Marx used this idea). 
Some of the English, European and Russian experience is of some use 
here in making the Europe-Asia comparison, notably the effect of capitalism 
in the towns, in accelerating the social differentiation within agriculture, 
with the growth of a ‘kulak’ class of peasants, not only in nineteenth century 
Russia but in Tudor England. Again, some of the developments in Europe 
like the ‘putting out’ system both by large merchants and by some of the 
rising kulak types are of importance here. The character of this system, as a 
‘half-wage half-contract’ system, was that of an incomplete capitalism and 
awakens analogy with nineteenth century China and India. 
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What constituted ‘incomplete’ capitalism? Two factors were operative: 
(a) the handicraft workers very often still owned some land and made 
handicrafts as a ‘bye-employment’. These were semi-proletarian social 
layers; and (b) production was still individualised and diffused, as the forces 
of production had not yet been developed to a stage which compelled a 
concentration of output into large-scale units of production as a team process, 
involving a disciplined labour force. Thus the capitalism of Tudor England, 
like perhaps that of nineteenth century India, was still half merchant, 
concerned with trade as much as production. It did not yet impose on 
production and on the workers a collective discipline. The acquisitive desire 
of capitalists to build large production empires and extend their overseas 
sphere of exploitation did not come until much later. 

These are the elements from which we must decide the extent to which the 
European pattern of transition from feudalism to capitalism was repeated in 
Asia; but at this point it is necessary to close this paper, and it will not be 
possible here to go into the extremely interesting debate among Indian 


Marxists!” that has been fascinating Western observers for the last decade 


or more. 


; Perhaps a brief comment is in order, 
in a number of Southeast Asian countries like Hong Kong, Taiwan, 


Philippines and Thailand. First, it seems to me that the movement of labour 
from rural areas to towns did not take place in the same way and have the 


same impact as in Western Europe. There was, for example, a degree of 


absorption in a burgeoning informal sector" rather than in manufacturing in 


Southeast Asia, while the leaving of the land under the break down of tenure 
systems took place beforethe industrial revolution had time to create a wide 
scope for urban employment. This process may be compared to the absence 
of simultaneous growth of an ex-peasant proletariat and manufacturing in 
Europe during early industrialisation. In Thailand, for example, a survey’? 
of 300 workers in industrial sites revealed many of them kept regular contact 
with their village and rural families. 

Second, in recent decades in Southeast Asia, there has been a very rapid 
penetration by agri-business into rural areas, transforming both exchange 
and production on the spot, in a much deeper and revolutionary way than 
Sweezy’s impact of trade in Europe. Third, the arrival in Asia of foreign 
firms with the most advanced technology, labour processes and management 
techniquesin search of a disciplined work force (at wages lower than inother 


however, in relation to the transition 


17 Summarised in Alice Thomer, ‘Semi-Feudalism or Capitalism?: Contemporary Debate on 
Classes and Modes of Production in India,’ Economic and Political Weekly, 4, 11 and 18 
December 1982. See also Ranjit Sau, India’s Economic Development (New Delhi, 1981). 

18 The dangers of exaggerating the ‘dynamic’ role of the informal sector have been pointed 
out by P. Thandike Mkandawire in Journal of Contemporary Asia, Vol. 7(1), 1977. 

19 See the monograph by Bruce McFarlane, Jan Odhnoff and Peter Limqueco, Industrial- 
ization in Thailand and its Impact on the Labour-force (Arbetslivcentrum, Stockholm, 1983). 
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parts of their own geo-economic operations) has resulted in rapid pro- 
letarianisation of the labour force. Although a considerable ‘informal 
sector’ has also grown up, the situation in Southeast Asia is more akin to the 
second rather than the first earlier phase of capitalist development?’ from 
the viewpoint of labour’s organisation into production—though trade 
unions in the full Western sense are still lacking—while money markets have 
not developed fully in countries like Indonesia and Malaysia to interact with 
manufacturing and produce a capitalist mode of production. 


* The terminology here is taken from W.G. Hoffman. In the first i 
} -G. . phase \dustrialisati 
the ratio of the net output of the consumer goods sector to that Of the aia, eae secto oe 
be 5:1; but in the second Phase it will already have fallen to 2.5:1. See W.G. Hoffm. ue 
Growth of Industrial Economies (Manchester, 1958). Vien nat The 
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MARXIAN CATEGORIES AND 
COLOMBIAN REALITIES 


Orlando Fals-Borda 


Karl Marx’s thought and historical materialism 
f Colombian social, economic and political 
social scientists trained in other schools of 


thought—such as, formalism in my own case, in the United States of 
America—have increasingly discarded the learned frames of reference that 
proved to be inadequate as tools of explanation for the most urgent problems 
that our peoples were experiencing—violence, poverty, injustice, €x- 
ploitation, among others. Hence the great popularity of Marxian publications 
in my country and in Latin ‘America in the 1960s. Many important and useful 
analyses of national conditions written by Colombians are now available 


which would not have been possible otherwise. 

The initial tendency of these students was to adopt Marxism as a totality, 
which led to an uncritical duplication of concepts and categories. This 
unscientific approach produced serious distortions, not only in the study of 
the realities themselves but also in the orientation of national political 
struggles. We are still paying for the mistakes caused by’ such faulty 
procedures which Marx himself would have condemned. 

Towards the end of the last decade, a more healthy trend set in—now 
be more creative in regard to social analysis, to be 


less colonialised intellectually and less dependent on foreign criteria and 


standards. Socialism, for instance, is viewed as an endogenous as well as an 
exogenous process of political creation, inspired on local cultural elements 
and historical traits that often give impulse to the socialist project. Such 
elements are not simply bourgeois hindrances, as formerly suspected, or just 
instances of negative alienation. This rectification is allowing the rise of new 


socialist movements which are more autochthonous and therefore more 


The Positive contribution of 
for a better understanding O) 
realities cannot be denied. Many 
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effective in the national political arena.' This paper, following these 
indications, will address itself to how three of Marx’s central concepts— 


namely, modes of production, social formations, and praxis—have fared in 
Colombia. 


Modes of Production 


Two Classical modes of Production, the Asiatic and the feudal, have not 
found substantive confirmation in Colombia; and a third one, the primitive, 
is applicable only in marginal areas of little economic importance today.” 
An initial difficulty with these categories arose from the definition of 
‘primitive’ and its Darwinian, anthropological connotations, probably 


tribes found by the Spaniards in the sixteenth century, on careful scrutiny by 
historians and archaeologists, cannot be classified as primitives, even though 
rmal State as we understand it, nor did 
nce. This is important to know because 
of the ways in which the seigneurial institutions were built upon them 
subsequently.> 


Even admitting great variance in local cultures, it is difficult to admit 
primitiveness in Colombian 


on the contrary, had great cultural and technical prowess as well as had 
achieved ma 


of hectares, 


anticipated for groups under the Asiatic mode of production.‘ 

e, accordingly, gone to alternative theories, such as the one 
Proposed by Samir Amin on ‘tributary modes’. This category has proved 
more flexible to use, even though some students have gone so far as to 
develop independent concepts—such as, the Andean mode of production or 


Argentina, 1973). 
> See especially Antonio Garcia, Esquema de una república señorial (México, 1953); and O. 
Fals-Borda, Historia de la cuestión agraria en Colombia (Bogotá, 1975). 
* O. Fals-Borda, Historia doble de la Costa, Vol. 3; El hombre hicotea (Bogota, 1983); and 
el bajo río San Jorge 


Clemencia Plazas and Ana de Séenz, Asentamientos Prehispdnicos en 
(Bogotá, 1981). 
5 Samir Amin and Kostas Vergopoulos, La question paysanne et le capitalisme (Paris, 1974). 
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simply the pre-colonial mode of production which appear to their proponents 


to be closer to the facts studied.‘ 

Likewise, Latin American feudalism has been under attack ever since it 
became clear that the category ‘feudal’ is tied to certain definite space and 
time conditions in Europe. These conditions went through a special 


adaptation in Spain and Portugal towards the end of the period (through the 


Fueros, for instance), due to the peculiarities imposed by the prolonged war 


between the Christians and Moors in the Peninsula.’ Hence the Spanish and 


Portuguese conquerors were able to carry with them to America only certain 
hich could not become 


selected traits of feudalism of marginal importance w. 
dominant in the new societies. The kings themselves were bent on fighting 
the spread of feudalism in ‘America, as they had successfully imposed a 
central government and had emasculated the nobility. And the traders had 
been imposing new ‘capitalist’ ways in strategic po: 
Of course, the conquerors did bring a complex of 

and economic practices which reflected their own transitional stage. This 
complex has been identified by some scholars as ‘seigneurial,’ which discards 
the implications of feudality.° Seigneuriality [señorío] expresses the 
formation of new institutions (encomiendas, resguardes, etc.) in America 
imposed by the conquerors on the local populations and important innova- 

ial relations of production 


tions, such as the hacienda (cattle farm). The soci 

that arose from these innovations were not feudal, even though they could 
be just as exploitative and abusive. Most land tenure forms of today have 
their roots in those relations. They are understandable in these historical 


terms and not as a mechanical transfer of Europe 


Social Formations 


arx’s classical formulation of his ‘general law of social 
formations’ containe bution to the Critique of Political 
Economy, one can We articulation of diverse modes ina 
given formation.’ Yet, in the concrete field this is not enough andit needs to 

bound to face regional realities that 


be brought down to earth. Usually one is 
ithi ial formations; that is, one is likely to 


ncepts—formation and region. 


If One stops at M 


6 See the collection of essays on this subject publish 


Centroamericanos (San José, Costa Rica), during the 1970s. 
ves, Historia de Espana y América (Madrid, 1972); Eduardo de Hinojosa, El 


Catalña (Madrid, 1905); and J.H. Elliott, Imperial 


Spain 1496-1716 (New York, 1963). 
= Vol. 1: Mompox Y Loba (Bogotá, 1979). 
the Critique of Political Economy (1857); several 


editions. 
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these concepts in his Development of Capitalism in Russia. He did not 
analyse the Russian social formation as a simple addition of geographical 
Tegions (that would not have produced anything different from human 


Thus the two central concepts of social dynamics and historicity were 


and Politically; they are seen not as natural or geographical entities, but as 
dynamic social and economic units with a common spatial base. ' 


tion. This examination goes beyond economic determinism to reach super- 
Structural, ideological and cul 


x e practical translation of such an ethereal concept as the social formation 
Into the region thus understood has proved to be a productive research 
Instrument in Colombia. Furthermore, it has allowed a translation of political 
theory into political Practice with all its real human elements. It is an 
important factor in the methodology devised by us, called ‘Participatory 
Action Research’ (PAR), to which I shall now refer. 


Par and Praxis 


Participatory Action research, as we have been employing it in Colombia 
and elsewhere, has been inspired by the well-known Marxian Principles on 
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social commitment and praxis—mostly on the Theses on Feuerbach, the 


second and the eleventh. '* 

It is well known that understanding and assisting people’s participation is 
a problem of global dimension that includes development efforts and the 
role and meaning of scientific knowledge. How to combine these factors is a 


question that is at the core of the methodological techniques currently 
d action which is apt 


identified with PAR, that is, a combination of study an 
to respond to the needs of the underprivileged masses in contemporary 
social structures, by taking into account their own aspirations and needs, as 


well as their capacities for knowing and acting.“ 
It is significant that this theory-and-practice issue 
our lifetime, and that its impact was felt more strongly 
world countries than in Europe or North America.’ For at least a decade- 
and-a-half a number of social scientists, mostly Marxists, have been trying to 
respond to the challenge, in an effort that has entailed walking away from 
conventional science and marching to new frontiers of knowledge. Now, as 
it, Old World scientists and 


the harvest of experience is beginning to bear ñui 
others have taken notice of these developments in the ‘underdeveloped’ 


world. Somehow the old pattern of intellectual colonialism borrowed from 
the dominant countries has been turned over. Of course, these are symptoms 
of the deep problems of conflict that today affect mankind asa whole, whose 
most dramatic expression: in dependent countries, but 


$ s are seen and felt in ) 
which also can be found in the depressed regions of the rich countries 
themselves. 


Praxis has been d 
theory and practice 
Following the Theses 
formation of the world; 
masses. Such requisites hav 
itself and to develop researc: 
people by recognising their own 


knowledge-consumers. 18 ee 

Certainly, in regard to the re-examination Of Sc 
apparatus, to which the problem of theory-and-practic 
remember that our common notion of science (especi 

14 Karl Marx, Theses on Feuerbach, as published originally by Friedrich Engels in 1888. 

is Md. Anisur Rahman, ‘The Theory and Practice of Participatory Action Research,” 10th 
World Congress of Sociology, Mexico City (in press). “i : 

16 Q, Fals-Borda, ‘Science and the Common People,’ several editions, for instance, The 
Journal of Social Studies (Dacca, Bangladesh), Vol. 11 (January 1981); o. Fals-Borda, ‘Partici- 
patory Research and Rural Social Science,’ Journal of Rural Codperation (Tel Aviv, Israel), 
Vol. 10(1), (1982). ‘ 

17 Si i E2). gial de Cartagena, Crice y polica en ciencias sociales, Vol. 1 (BORA 
1978), p- 223. 

19 Md. A. Rahman, op. cit.; and O. Fals-Bor 
op. cit. 


has arisen once more in 
initially in the third 


ext as the dialectical unity between 


r. 


h praxis has a purpose—the trans- 
the exploited 


efined in this cont 
in which practice i 
on Feuerbach, suc 


and a universe— a ; 
e led to a challenge to old conceptions of science 


h techniques that attempt to reach the common 
potentialities as knowledge-producers and 


f science and its classical 


ce leads, it is useful to 
ally social science) is 


da, ‘Science and the Common People,’ 
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itself in crisis.'? The consequences of such a crisis in science are frightening 
for the future of mankind if the present trends continue unchecked; and 
scientists in general are looking beyond their customary routines in order to 
determine ideological and moral dimensions in and for their tasks. We often 
forget that science should not beva fetish but that it is only a cultural product 
of human intellect which responds to concrete collective and personal needs. 
It also responds to specific objectives determined by dominant groups and 
classes in societies within certain historical periods,”° 

Marx would probably recall to us that science is constructed by applying 
Tules, methods and techniques subject to a certain type of rationality (now 
usually Cartesian), conventionally accepted by a small community of human 
Persons called scientists?! But scientists, being human, are subject to 
motivations, interests, beliefs, emotions and even superstitions, as well as to 
interpretations of their specific social, cultural and individual development. 

From the Marxian standpoint, what should call our attention most is the 
Process of knowledge production. This Process is usually controlled by 
dominant interests expressed in a certain type of scientific literature not 
accessible to the masses, The interests of the masses, however, may be 
different for cultural and economic reasons. They may give rise to another 
level of knowledge production leading to popular science and radical action 
research of the PAR type.” 

This discovery is especially important when one attempts to stimulate the 


Masses politically as Marx and Engels wanted to do in the 1840s, and 
therefore to bring such masses into the gener. 


has been an ancestral cultural and ideological trait 
create, work and 


praxis as a central concept and practi 
knowledge.” 


Of course, 


lity in O ; and O. Fals-Borda, “Investigating 

fee tee atin Im a Oue, Dialectical Anthropology, Vol. 4 (1979), pp. 33-55; see also 
an elmut Ornauer (eds. Internationale As; ions-; 

(Munich, 1978), pp. 78-112. ) e Aspekte der Aktions. -forschung 
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Rationality with a capital R in the sense of Kant) and its own structure of 
causality; otherwise it would not ‘function’ in reality. In other words, it may 
be demonstrated that this type of knowledge bears merit and scientific 
validity per se. This task of action research, as executed in Colombia and 
other countries, has unveiled social, historical and political facts that have 
enriched national and regional processes with important political 
consequences.”* 

Popular knowledge thus derived may remain outside the formal scientific 
structure built by the dominant intellectual minorities because it means a 
breach of its rules. But this may be seen as a temporary phenomenon that 
leads to an eventual accumulation of knowledge in general. Emergent 
knowledge such as this, with all its subversive potential, becomes a positive 
asset for humanity. Radical action research can grasp this potential and put 
it in a more effective way in the service of the people that have it, for their 


own interests. 
The discovery of this 
was possible, at least int 


potential in our own people 
he Colombian cases, due to the insights inherent in 
Marxian categories. If it were only for this fact, Mar’s contribution to 
progress and to scholarship would be more than justified. As we go on to 
remember him in the year of the centennial of his death, our gratitude 
should be ample enough to recognise the important break nn ee 
his work allowed and inspired. At present, we are poised on the shoulders 0 

a giant: our scientific and human horizons have been thereby widened and 


enriched. 


human and intellectual 


recent years in Colombia which bear 
la Costa 


come out in a 2 
La investigacion-accion en 


a ications and anal; have 
4 Several publications lyses cai 


on this point. See, especially, Ernesto Parra-! 
atlántica (Cali, Colombia, 1983). 
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CLASS AND STATE IN PAKISTAN 


Hamza Alavi 


What Is the social base of a military régime such as that which exists in 
in the class structure of Pakistan— 


Pakistan today? Is there anything unique in 
or, for that matter, in that of post-colonial societies in which military régimes 


proliferate—that might account for such régimes? The question may be 
framed differently. Pakistan has had a succession of civilian régimes of 
different types as well as military régimes. Must we conclude from changes 
in the types of successive régimes that in each instance there has been a 
profound shift in the class basis of the State; that each successive type of 
régime is uniquely determined by the coming into power ofa class other than 
the previously ‘ruling class’? A rather different line of thought would be 
suggested if we acknowledge the ‘relative autonomy’ of the State from its 
class bases and proceed to examine the implications of that conception with 
regard to changes in types of régimes. If that principle means that there isno 
simple deterministic relationship between classes in power and the form of 
the State, what explanations do we have for changes in the latter? Are such 
changes therefore purely arbitrary and idiosyncratic? If not, what basis do 
we have, other than that of changes in the ‘ruling class,’ to explain them? 
Also, if the changes in the form of the State do not necessarily represent 
changes in their class bases, are these forms, therefore, of no great 


significance? 
The history of the State in Pakistan 
questions and offers a fruitful case study for p 


explore them in terms of a specific problematic, 
ic that has been obscured by 


modes of articulation of power, a problematic 
cruder renderings of class analyses of the State. We shall examine it with 
d the nature of the dominant 


reference to the class basis of Pakistan anı 
classes in Pakistan society and particular conjunctures of struggle between 


classes and groups, especially the bureaucracy and the military whose class 


location itself raises complex issues. 


poses some fundamental theoretical 
ursuit of such question. We can 
namely that of alternative 
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Formally, at any rate, Pakistan has had long periods of the trappings at 
least of parliamentary government—with the exception of the government 
of the Pakistan Peoples’ Party (PPP) in the 1970s which could hardly be 
described as parliamentary democracy in the absence of general elections. 
During the first decade of Pakistan, parliamentary government was inter- 
mitted, though only for a period of nine months, when the Governor 
General, Ghulam Mohammad, dismissed the country’s parliament and 
nominated a ‘Ministry of All Talents,’ composed of bureaucrats, army 
officers, landlords and businessmen, to rule the country. But that régime 
established by a civilian coup d'etat failed to legitimise itself and the parlia- 
mentary form had to be restored. The coup d’etat of October 1958 which 
inaugurated the régime of Ayub Khan was of a different character. It was 
established under Martial Law. But, as will be argued later, the régime itself 
had an essentially civilian character. Indeed a search for legitimation, and 
also the articulation of powerful elements in Pakistan society in the insti- 
tutional structure of that régime, led very soon to the creation of the system 
of the so-called ‘Basic Democracy’ that underpinned the civilian foundations 
of that régime. The formality of Martial Law ended when Ayub Khan 
inaugurated the 1962 Constitution which completed that civilian institutional 
Structure. Within that atrophied form of representative government, Ayub 


Khan headed a political party and his régime had the form of a party- 
Political government. 


The régime of Yahya Khan was, by contrast, purely military in character, 


notwithstanding the appointment of civilian ministers, In considering the 
Problem of modes of articulation of power it is worth noting that the Yahya 
régime was, nevertheless, committed to the holding of national general 
elections and the restoration of civilian government; the government that 
eventually took office under that dispensation was that of Zulfiquar Ali 
Bhutto and the PPP. 

Why was that commitment undertaken in the first place and what were the 
conditions under which it was fulfilled? A simplistic theory for which the 
State, at every turn, merely reflects the needs and wishes of a single ruling 
class, would have no answers to that question. The emergence of the PPP 
régime, it might be argued, marked a break from the past—it was more than 
just a reversion to party political government. Unlike the weak party political 
régimes under the parliamentary system of the first decade, the PPP gev- 
ernment was the first in Pakistan that had a clear popular mandate and was 
effectively under the command of the party (and its leader). It will be argued 
later that, until the establishment of the PPP government, effective power 
was throughout Pakistan’s history firmly in the hands of a bureaucratic- 
military oligarchy, notwithstanding successive changes in the form of 
government and, in the first decade, the installation of political parties and 
political leaders in apparent charge of the State apparatus.’ The CSP, the 

* This was argued in H. Alavi, Armee et Bureaucratie Dans la Politique du Pakistan, in A. 
Abdel Malek (ed.), L’ Armee Dans La Nation (Alger, 1975). 
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core of the bureaucracy, was abolished by the PPP government; and bureau- 
cratic power was greatly weakened. It was the military which was at the 
forefront of the forces that engineered the downfall of the PPP government 
in 1977; and the régime of General Zia-ul Haq has the distinction of being 
the first unmitigated military régime in Pakistan. It has given clear indication 
that it intends to stay in power. This is quite unlike previous military 
régimes, which came into power under conditions of political crises and 
limited their own role to the stabilisation of the existing structure of power 
and preparation for restoration of some form of civilian representative 
government and an electoral system by means of which State power would 
be ‘legitimised’. The present military régime, therefore, is different in 
character from any other that preceded it. 

In order to evaluate the character and roles of the successive régimes in 
Pakistan, we need a more precise understanding of the notion of ‘relative 
autonomy’ of the State and the manner in which the State and civil society in 
Pakistan are mutually articulated. We need to evaluate, specifically, the 
social character of the civil bureaucracy and the military (as well as their 
place in the structure of State power), their class origins, class affiliations 
and class commitments with reference to the contending interests of the 
dominant classes and the struggle of subordinate classes. Furthermore, if it 
is argued that they enjoy a relative autonomy vis-à-vis the dominant classes, - 
we must consider not only the specific interests that the civil bureaucracy 
and the military have, over and above those of the dominant classes, but also 
the limits within which such interests and purposes can be pursued by them. 

We can begin by recognising a plain fact: that there is a widespread 
tendency on the part of régimes in peripheral capitalist societies, such as 
Pakistan, to acquire an authoritarian character and to proliferate military 
dictatorships. It is not the subordinate classes alone which have to confront 
the State as an alien force. The economically dominant classes too have to 
contend with it as such—the administrative arm of the State is deployed 
against them too, even while upholding their fundamental interests. Unlike 
the advanced capitalist countries where the State has developed in the wake 
of a single dominant class, and State institutions and powers have developed 
in keeping with the needs and demands of that class, this is not quite the case 
in peripheral capitalist countries, which are subject to neo-colonial influences. 
There we find a very considerable accretion of powers of control and 
regulation over economically dominant classes, particularly the indigenous 
bourgeoisie, in the hands of a powerful and dominant State apparatus over 
which they do not have direct control. I have, on a previous occasion, 
referred to this syndrome as that of the ‘overdeveloped state,” in the sense 
that the excessive enlargement of power of control and regulation that the 
State acquires extends far beyond the logic of what is necessary in the 

? H. Alavi, ‘The State in Post-Colonial Societies,’ New Left Review, 74, (1972); and in 


Kathleen Gough and H. Sharma (eds.), Imperialism and Revolution in South Asia (London 
1973). é 
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interests of the orderly functioning of the peripheral capitalist economies, 
over which the State presides, and specific needs of each of the dominant 
classes. 

I have argued that this relatively autonomous ‘overdevelopment’ of the 
State in peripheral capitalist societies, such as Pakistan, and its dominating 
Presence in civil society is related to the plurality of economically dominant 
classes in these societies, namely metropolitan capital, the indigenous 
bourgeoisie and the landowning classes, whose rival interests and competing 
demands are mediated by the State. The post-colonial State which thus sits 
in judgment over them must enjoy a degree of freedom vis-à-vis each of 
them individually, though collectively it must remain subject to the 
imperatives of the social order, in which these rival classes are together 
ensconced, and the structural imperatives of peripheral capitalism. On the 
question of relative autonomy of the State vis-à-vis these classes, one might 
point out that even the metropolitan bourgeoisie, the most powerful of them 
(and the metropolitan States on their behalf), must now negotiate their 
demands with post-colonial States, as Pakistan's experience has amply 
demonstrated; although of course they operate from a position of very 
considerable power which the post-colonial State cannot lightly disregard, 
given its heavy financial, economic and military dependence on them. But 
they too must occasionally find themselves unable to realise what they 
demand. They cannot impose their demands unilaterally on the post- 
colonial State, as was the case under colonial rule, or as cruder versions of 
dependency theory would sometimes suggest. 

The post-colonial State, it must be emphasised, functions within the 
structural framework of Peripheral capitalism and its imperatives and con- 
Straints. It is subject to the collective interests of the three economically 
dominant classes which together thus constitute the ruling bloc in power. 
Some clarification is needed here. It is a basic tenet of historical materialism 
that there is a fundamental and irreconcilable conflict of interest and 
‘contradiction’ between rival economically dominant classes that are located 
in different modes of Production (social orders) and that it is such contra- 
diction that is the hinge of history. Thus, for example, with the development 
of capitalism in a feudal society, e.g., Russia at the turn of the century, the 
Classes located in the Capitalist mode of production posed a decisive challenge 
to the forces of feudalism, thus determining the Stage of bourgeois- 
democratic revolution in Russia. 

In the case of colonial societies it was held that a similar contradiction 
exists between the indigenous bourgeoisie which, with its development, 
becomes the ‘national bourgeoisie’ challenging both imperialism and the 
landowning classes that are taken to be ‘feudal’. Such a view disregards the 
profound structural changes that were brought about as a consequence of 
the impact of colonial capital, constituting the structure of peripheral 
Capitalism in which all the three economically dominant classes—the 
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metropolitan bourgeoisie, the indigenous bourgeoisie and the landowning 
classes—are, together, located. I cannot elaborate here on that subject 
which I have examined elsewhere both with reference to the historical 
experience of India under British colonialism? and at the level of theory.* 
What follows from that analysis is that with all the three economically 
dominant classes being located together within the structure of peripheral 
capitalism (or the colonial mode of production), there is no structural 
contradiction between them; and they constitute together a bloc in power in 
the post-colonial State. The post-colonial State as well as these classes are 
subject to the imperatives of peripheral capitalism and must act in accordance 
with its demands. 

Therefore, a key concept for our analysis is that of the ‘structural 
imperative,’ which I have advanced elsewhere and which is a crucial concept 
for an understanding of the problem of the State under peripheral capitalism 
and the limits to its ‘relative autonomy’.’ Here we can give only a very brief 
indication of what it implies. It suggests that the State does not act only in 
Tesponse to the expressed demands of the economically dominant classes 
and only at their behest. Rather, the post-colonial State presides over the 
working of the peripheral capitalist economy in accordance with its internal 
logic. Those who run the State apparatus recognise and subscribe to that 
logic—the structural imperative of peripheral capitalism—which imposes 
itself at each step, as well as in the long run, upon the making of public 
policy. While the State responds to the competing demands of the rival 
classes in society, it also calculates independently what is called for in the 
running of the peripheral capitalist economy. There may be miscalculations 
and temporary disjunctions between the objective needs of peripheral 
capitalism and State policies. But, in the final analysis, the demands of 
peripheral capitalism impose themselves upon the State as inexorable 
necessity. This conception is important for an understanding of the full 
implications and future consequences, for-example, of the ideology of the 
Present military régime in Pakistan and its avowed claim to be laying the 
foundations of an Islamic economy and polity. 


Class Formation and Class Alignments in Pakistan 


As Is Well known, at the time of independence in 1947 industrial capital was 
little developed in the territory that constitutes Pakistan today. There were 
only a handful of industrial undertakings of any significant size, such as the 


> H. Alavi, ‘India: Transition from Feudalism to Colonial Capitalism,’ Journal of Contem- 
porary Asia, Vol. 10(4), 1980. 

* H. Alavi, ‘The Structure of Peripheral Capitalism,’ in H. Alavi and T. Shanin (eds.), 
Introduction to Sociology of the ‘Developing Societies’ (London, 1982). 

* H. Alavi, ‘State and Class under Peripheral Capitalism,’ in H. Alavi and T. Shanin (eds.) 
op. cit. 
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Dalmia Cement Factory in Karachi, Sir Sri Ram’s cotton mills in Lyallpur 
and the Premier Sugar Mills in Mardan. These were in the hands of Hindu 
owners who were driven out of the country at the time of Partition. Nor was 
there foreign capital invested in industry in the region. It too, like indigenous 
capital, was primarily engaged in trade, shipping and finance, with small 
mining interests. The largest enterprise at the time was the Moghalpura 
Railway Workshop in Lahore, which was in the public sector. 

The class that controlled the largest sector of Pakistan’s economy was that 
of the landowners who, with the departure of Hindu traders, also took over 
at Partition the places left vacant by the exodus of Hindu traders in the local 
markets for produce (mandis) in district and sub-district towns. In due 
course they also expanded their interests in agro-based industries, such as 
cotton ginning, flour milling and rice husking as well as transport. They 
dominated the rural economy. Later some big landowners were to diversify 
their interests by entering the field of large scale industry. 

It is very difficult to assess with any precision the relative weights of 
different strata in the Tural class structure because of unreliable and 
incomplete statistics, According to the 1972 Census of Agriculture, 2 per 


accounted for no 
the smallest holdi 


area. The rural economy and the rural polity are dominated by a handful of 
landowners with large holdings. 


The ‘middle peasant’ 
small. It consists of th 


Category in 1972, accounting for no more than 17 per cent of the farm area. 
Those with very 
€specially during harvest, to supplement their income. Their economic 
dependence is translated into political subordination and 
land of the larger landholders, say those who owned More than 15 or 20 
acres, used to be cultivated by sharecroppers. As a result of extensive farm 
mechanisation in the 1960s and 1970s, sharecroppers have been extensively 
displaced. Only a few of them have been te-employed as full-time labourers, 
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The majority depend upon casual labour, especially at harvest time, and 
commute to factories and to towns for casual work especially in building 
construction. 

It is being argued by some, such as Burki, that as a result of farm 
mechanisation and the introduction of modern technology in agriculture a 
new class of ‘middle class farmers,’ agrarian capitalists, has emerged in the 
countryside, displacing the old ‘feudal’ class who used to employ share- 
croppers.° These new ‘middle class’ capitalist farmers, he suggests, are those 
who own between 50 acres and 100 acres. He associates the Ayub military 
coup, supposedly a ‘revolution,’ with the rise of this class. The argument is 
baseless. It is built on fictitious data and fractured logic. It is in fact surprising 
that in reaching his conclusion Burki sets aside data provided by the Agri- 
cultural Census Organisation in 1969 for the Farm Mechanisation Committee 
which is quite clear on this point. From the results of that survey we find that 
the big landlords themselves were in the forefront of farm mechanisation. 
We find that 86.5 per cent of the cultivated area of mechanised farms was in 
the hands of owners with holdings above 100 acres—of this no less than 43 
per cent with a small number of owners of holdings of 500 acres and over. By 
contrast, Burki’s category of those who own between 50 and 100 acres, who 
are supposed to have taken over land from the big landowners (who he says 
are investing outside agriculture), accounted for no more than 10 per cent of 
the cultivated farm area in the mechanised farm sector.’ 

Although far-reaching changes have taken place in Pakistan agriculture in 
the last two decades, both the economic power and the political power of big 
landowners are undiminished. Successive land reforms have barely scratched 
the surface. Political power in the rural areas is organised on the basis of 
factions that are dominated by big landowners, typically those who own a 
few hundred acres. They carry with them their economically dependent 
sharecroppers and labourers and those of the landlord kinsmen and allies. 
They recruit groups of ‘middle peasants’ by a variety of means including 
Sheer intimidation. Even in the elections of the 1970s, notwithstanding 
myths to the contrary, PPP success in the rural areas was grounded on its 
alliances with powerful local level landowners, although it is undoubtedly 
true that there was a shift in voting on the part of a section of the rural 
community which responded to the populist rhetoric and promises of the 
PPP. The landlords, thus, have always been well represented in all political 
parties. Their class representation in the State, however, has not depended 
solely on their positions in political parties. Above all, officers of the civilian 
bureaucracy and the military are drawn from the class—moreover, successive 


é S.J. Burki, ‘The Development of Pakistan’s Agriculture,’ in R.D. Stevens, H. Alavi and 
P. Bertocci (eds.), Rural Development in Bangladesh and Pakistan (Honolulu, 1976). 

7 H. Alavi, ‘The Rural Elite and Agricultural Development in Pakistan,’ in R.D. Stevens, 
H. Alavi and P. Bertocci (eds.), op. cit., p. 340. f 
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régimes have made grants of land to such officers. Because of that, the 
landlord class is well 


Despite the weakness of the bourgeoisie, it is remarkable that from the 


Outset, as soon as Pakistan was created, State policy was directed to the 
fostering of industrial development for 


bourgeoisie that was yet to take shape. As a senior officer of the State Bank 
of Pakistan, I recall discussions at the highest levels about this self-imposed 
task of the new State and the real concern that was felt because the erstwhile 
colonial mercantile bourgeoisie was so slow in responding. f 
The government of Pakistan, supposedly dominated by a ‘feudal’ ruling 
class, which is a gross misconception, lost no time in searching for ways and 
means of turning the indigenous merchant capital into industrial capital. The 
mercantile bourgeoisie, however, showed little inclination as yet to respond 
to the government’s advice and persuasion, in view of the wide scope that 
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existed for profiteering in commerce, securing immediate short term gains 
as against the uncertainties and the long term character of industrial invest- 
ment. One cannot in the circumstances explain the government’s determined 
course of action in this field as a response to a demand from a bourgeoisie 
that did not as yet exist. One of the first acts of the new State was to convene, 
immediately after independence, an industries conference in September 
1947. Businessmen were coaxed and cajoled; and fiscal incentives and 
various forms of assistance were offered. But so far, there was relatively 
little response. 

In view of the poor response, an Investment Enquiry Committee was set 
up in 1949 to examine why indigenous merchant capital was so reluctant to 
enter the field of industry. Even in 1953, by which time industrial investment 
had begun to get under way, the Finance Minister expressed the anxiety that 
was still felt by the State when, announcing yet more generous tax incentives 
for industrial investment, he spoke of the reluctance to invest in industry as a 
‘grave defect in our national character’. In 1949, however, two important 
measures calculated to foster industrial investment had been undertaken. 
First, the State set up the Pakistan Industrial Finance Corporation, which 
was later to become the Industrial Development Bank of Pakistan; then in 
1957, the Pakistan Industrial Credit and Investment Corporation was set up, 
with State sponsorship, World Bank support and private participation, as 
the premier investment bank in the country. 

Secondly, in September 1949 the pound sterling was devalued vis-a-vis the 
US dollar, with a large number of currencies including those of the sterling 
area (the Indian rupee being one of them) following suit. Nevertheless 
Pakistan decided to maintain the dollar parity of the Pakistan rupee, in 
effect bringing about a substantial appreciation in its exchange value vis-a- 
vis the pound sterling and the currencies that had devalued with it. (Excepting 
with the US, Pakistan’s foreign trade, at the time, was conducted on a pound 
sterling basis through London banks.) This substantial appreciation of the 
exchange rate of the Pakistan rupee had the effect of lowering the rupee cost 
of imports into Pakistan at the cost of low rupee prices for exports (which, at 
the time, consisted wholly of agricultural commodities). This had a double 
consequence, as far as the bourgeoisie was concerned. Because the internal 
prices of imported commodities remained at very high levels due to scarcity 
and severe import controls, the lowering of their cost to licensed importers 
brought windfall profits for the mercantile bourgeoisie, making available to 
them large amounts of liquid capital which was soon to find its way into 
industrial investment. Secondly, the overvalued rupee greatly cheapened 
the cost of industrial investment by substantially lowering the cost of 
machinery and equipment which was imported from abroad and constituted 
a very large proportion of the total investment on projects—about two- 
thirds. Given lowered costs and continuing high prices of consumers goods, 
the profit margin in industrial investment was widened also. The Pakistani 
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mercantile bourgeoisie was all set to break through the chrysalis and emerge 
as a brand new industrial bourgeoisie. 


: in guarantee of the protection 
that the foreign exchange shortage offered them (far more potent than fiscal 


objective constraints and was 


any of these originated in the pre-independence period when the colonial 
régime had Sought to restrict the growth of indigenous industrial Capitalism 
in India that had received a particularly strong impetus during the Second 
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World War. One example of such regulations is the Control of Capital Issues 
that prohibited the setting up of corporate enterprise without sanction from 
the government. Such controls had little justification in independent Pakistan. 
However, they were not only retained but greatly extended. In fact the 
controls became so numerous and complicated that at one stage the gov- 
ernment had to set up an Investment Promotion Bureau which acted as a 
clearing house for information for businessmen and was to guide them 
through the minefield of restrictions that they had to overcome and the 
permits and licences that they had to obtain in order to carry on. This 
enabled the bureaucracy to tighten its grip over individual entrepreneurs 
and thereby over the bourgeoisie as a class. This did not alter the fact that 
the State nevertheless remained subject to the imperatives of peripheral 
capitalism. This complexity all too often escapes the understanding of those 
who conceive of class domination in voluntarist terms or, alternatively, who 
interpret the relationship of class and State in deterministic structural terms, 
unable to grasp the dialectic underlying this apparent contradiction. This 
contradiction and tension in the relationship between the State bureaucracy 
and the bourgeoisie in Pakistan is extremely important to grasp, if we are to 
understand the dynamics of Pakistan’s capitalist development under tight 
State control. 

Subordination of members of the bourgeoisie to the bureaucracy had the 
effect of providing the latter with opportunities for bribery on a large scale, 
which not only underpinned their conspicuous consumption but also left 
them with surplus funds that found their way into investment. This invest- 
ment took place not only in real estate but also in businesses of all kinds either 
in partnership with businessmen or, not infrequently, through their own 
concerns set up in the name of their wives or close relatives. Not surprisingly 
some families, starting from influential positions of their members in the 
bureaucracy or the military, soon turned out to be owners of some of the 
largest business enterprises in the country. They now represented their new 
found interests in the State which improved the class representation of the 
bourgeoisie to some degree. But that did little to mitigate the structure of 
bureaucratic controls over business, although some slight movement in that 
direction was made under the régime of Ayub Khan whose family too had 
become the owners of one of the largest businesses in the country. 

The structure of bureaucratic controls had effects of another kind also. 
Given the controls, only those businessmen who were able to negotiate their 
way through the bureaucratic network successfully were able to get ahead. 
That integument therefore favoured the less scrupulous of them at the 
expense of the more cautious and ‘honest’. It also favoured the big against 
the small, not only because the former had larger resources to offer by way 
of bribes. It was soon found that the biggest of them, being regular paymasters 
of the bureaucrats, having a series of projects, one after another, to negotiate, 
came to have a decided advantage in their dealings over smaller businessmen 
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indigenous bourgeoisie just caved in. 

In contrast to its headlong p 
Pakistani bourgeoisie suffered 
private investment, especially 
projects were abandoned. The 
bourgeoisie at the time arose fro 


to come. That fear seemed to be confirmed by the nationalisation of the 
vegetable ghee (hydrogenated vegetable cooking oil) industry in September 


1973, notwithstanding assurances that had earlier been given by Bhutto that 


$ SIFE inted out that the case of that 
nationalisation would take place. It has be en pointe: 
industry was unique and there were special circumstances that brought about 
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its nationalisation despite the government’s assurances to the contrary, 
which it was regularly reiterating. But, by that time, the bourgeoisie had 
decisively lost faith in Bhutto’s words and assurances and was no longer 
prepared to invest in the country, with its attendant risks, when it had other 
alternatives. 

As an explanation of the collapse of private industrial investment in the 
1970s, however, we must look also to the world-wide economic crisis. On 
the one hand, the export markets for Pakistan’s major products, especially 
cotton textiles, collapsed. On the other hand, prices of capital goods and 
also prices of current inputs, above all energy, rocketed upwards. Moreover, 
at this time, the run down, obsolete and inefficient machinery in Pakistan’s 
textile factories was overdue for renewal. But the investment climate was 
bleak—not one in which the businessmen would undertake large capital 
investments involving a qualitatively higher outlay than what was needed 
earlier. At a time when investment prospects in Pakistan looked very bad, 
new possibilities for making unprecedented profits opened up for them with 
the oil boom in West Asia. They turned their attention therefore to the 
Persian Gulf and the new prospects there. Their interests in Pakistan itself 
were now regarded as secondary. Given the alternative of profitable activity 
in the Middle East, there was less pressure on them to seek solutions within 
Pakistan itself. 

For its part, the Bhutto régime very soon backtracked on its policy 
towards the bourgeoisie. Whereas it had initially sought to profit politically 
from working class militancy, by its resort to a populist rhetoric, it now 
began to repress the working class movement quite brutally. It began to woo 
the bourgeoisie. It provided special incentives for them in the budgets for 
1974-75 and 1975-76. It reiterated assurances that it would not resort to 
further nationalisation. The radical rank and file of the PPP was repressed 
by its own government. ‘Marxist’ ministers were sacked. Some of the worst 
reactionary elements in the country took their place. The reversal was 
undoubtedly genuine. It is another matter that all this had little effect in 
winning back the confidence and support of the bourgeoisie. But how do we 
explain this reversal of the PPP policies from one that was, ostensibly, 
anti-capitalist to one that sought to restore capitalist development? 

Was the reversal of Bhutto’s position cynically hypocritical, perverse and 
unreliable, as the Pakistani bourgeoisie still suspected? Was it just a mani- 
festation of his erratic and capricious character? Was it no more than a 
‘ploy,’ as some of his apologists try to explain it away—if so to what purpose? 
Such explanations miss the essential problem that made Bhutto jettison his 
radical policies and radical colleagues halfway through his government. The 
issue was simply this: Given the inability or the unwillingness of the PPP 
régime to make a revolutionary rupture with peripheral capitalism, notwith- 
standing the slogans, and to move decisively towards a socialist altem ative 
it had little option but to surrender to the structural imperatives of capitalist 
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At Current At Constant At Current At Constant 
Prices 1959-60 Prices Prices 1959-60 Prices 
1959-60 1,020.0 1,020.00 200.0 200.00 
1969-70 1,225.5 839.38 187.7 128.56 
1970-71 1,224.0 806.32 68.2 44.92 
1971-72 1,016.0 634.60 78.5 49.03 
1972-73 708.0 391.37 249.5 137.92 
1973-74 645.3 283.02 624.0 273.68 
1974-75 982.0 373.66 1,658.0 630.89 


convert them into constant prices. 
From the two tables we find that there is a s 
investment after 1971—it stabilises at very low levels as from 1 
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TABLE 2 Industrial Investment of Current Prices 


Private Sector Public Sector 
Rs Million % of Total Rs Million % of Total 
1969-70 1,208.2 87.1 179.2 12.9 
1974-75 990.4 48.2 1,064.9 51.8 
1975-76 1,309.0 29.2 3,181.6 70.8 
1976-77 1,526.3 25.3 4,514.0 74.7 
1977-78 1,539.1 20.0 6,143.0 80.0 
1978-79 1,637.8 19.8 6,646.6 80.2 


Source: Government of Pakistan, Pakistan Basic Facts, 1979-80. 


It would be a mistake to interpret this, however, as evidence of the PPP 
trying to build a wholly new type of economy in Pakistan—a ‘socialist’ one. 
The bulk of the rise was on account of ongoing public sector projects 
initiated by previous régimes. 63 per cent of the public sector investment was 
(by 1977-78) on account of the Pakistan steel mill, a long standing project; 
15 per cent for fertiliser plants and 10.9 per cent for cement factories—the 
latter being new PPP projects. What is quite clear is that no attempt was, in 
fact, made by the PPP to extend the public sector into fields in which the 
private sector traditionally operated. There was no question of socialist 
industrialisation as a substitute for private investment which had collapsed. 

The PPP ‘Economic Reform’ announced in January 1972 took over the 
management (but not yet ownership) of no more than 32 industrial units 
under 10 basic categories. Additionally the vegetable ghee industry was 
taken over in September 1973. They were all ‘nationalised’ in November 
1973. This was a blow more for the morale of the bourgeoisie than their 
entrenched position in the economy. The PPP made no serious effort to 
displace private capital from its role under the structure of peripheral 
capitalism, and to substitute it, in the light of its collapse, by a large scale 
extension of the public sector in a bid for rapid industrialisation of the 
country. The PPP public sector policy only marginally encroached on the 
previously accepted domain of private enterprise. It continued to re-affirm 
its commitment to a ‘mixed economy’ and exhorted the private sector to 
resume investing in industry in Pakistan. The bureaucratically-run State 
corporations were used by the PPP leadership as channels for patronage 
rather than as leading sectors for an economic transformation of the 
country. They turned out to be seats of corruption, nepotism and inefficiency 
and are now so badly run down that despite General Zia’s offer to hand them 
back, businessmen are unwilling to take them back. Insofar as private 
investment is now taking place, it is in new projects. 

In contrast to the weak and ineffective indigenous bourgeoisie, the 
metropolitan bourgeoisie, especially American capital; is the most powerful 
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presence in the societies in which it chooses to operate, a presence, 


Capitalised industry that resulted 
© private industry, the ma jor field 


West Asia, following Mossadegh’s nationalisation of Iranian oil in 1951, 


° Mahbub-al Haq, ‘Tied Credits—A Quantitative Analysis,” in John Adler (ed.), Capital 
Movements and Economic Development (London, 196 ) 
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Earlier Pakistan’s Prime Minister had attempted unsuccessfully to woo the 
US, which showed itself to be disinterested at the time. Given the embittered 


relationships between India and Pakistan, it was not then in the US interest 
to put at risk its larger stake in India for the little that Pakistan had to offer. 
In that period, therefore, Pakistan had found itself pursuing in effect a 
‘non-aligned’ foreign policy, though not out of choice. The weakening of 
links with imperialist powers during the first few years of its existence did 
provide some sections of the Pakistani bureaucracy, within limits, to pursue 
‘nationalist’ policies. A little known but extremely important example of this 
was a measure that blocked expansion of foreign banks and reserved 
domestic banking for Pakistani capital which expanded with great rapidity 
and success in that field. In 1948 a law that in British India had discriminated 
against indigenous banks was changed;? and reverse discrimination, against 
foreign banks, was introduced. It was decreed that the latter would not be 
permitted to establish branches at other than port towns, as their proper 
sphere of activity was to finance foreign trade. This measure was quite 
decisive in reserving the entire field of domestic banking for the nascent 
Pakistani bourgeoisie. It was not until the 1960s, against the background of 
increasing dependence of Pakistan on the US, that this was changed and 
foreign banks, including American banks, expanded their operations to 
inland cities where Pakistani banks were, however, already well established. 
Foreign aid programmes, mostly loans and credits, mainly from the US 
got under way in the 1950s, after Pakistan had been enlisted to serve the 
purposes of the Western military strategy for West Asia. But these pro- 
grammes of tied credits were soon to have a logic and purpose of their own 
and continued independently of the military alliance which, having been put 
to test at the time of the Kassem coup in Iraq in 1958 and found wanting, was 
abandoned when the US worked out a new strategy for the region in the 
1960s. Once again Pakistan was left to fend for itself in the international 
arena; and it described its new foreign ‘policy’ as one of bilateralism, in due 
course to be characterised as one of non-alignment. The traumatic moment 
in Pakistan’s relationship with the US was reached in 1965 when, against the 
background of war with India (which had been receiving massive military aid 
from the US and the West in the 1960s after India’s conflict with China), all 
military assistance and arms sales were stopped. This has left behind a sense 
of betrayal amongst those who had naively believed that the US alliance 
strengthened Pakistan’s hands in its disputes with India. History is being 
repeated though, because the US and the West have resumed military 
assistance (sales of arms against credits) in return for Pakistan’s involvement 
in their confrontation with Afghanistan. In sum, the precise nature of 
Pakistan’s relationship with imperalist powers has varied from phase to 
phase, but always for reasons that have concerned the interests of metro- 


° Banking Control (Restriction of Branches) Act. 
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politan capital and metropolitan States and on their initiative rather than of 
Pakistan. 

Economically, Pakistan is heavily dependent on the metropolitan States, 
especially the US. The tied credits have had the effect of allowing foreign 
capital to establish a grip over Pakistan’s development expenditure so that 
machinery and equipment is supplied at higher than normal prices; and large 
amounts are extracted for consultancy, planning and survey fees.'° In return 
Pakistan has accumulated a vast burden of foreign debt. The foreign debt of 


military-backed movement against Bhutto in 1977, 
__ The industrial working class, which was extremely small at the time of 


the new recruits were drawn from the impoverished agrarian regions of 
north-west Punjab and, especially, the North West Frontier Province. 


An important influence on the structure and operation of the working 
class organisation is the fact that industrial disputes are mediated by an 


1° Mahbub-ul Haq, op. cit. 
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elaborate institutional structure that enables the State bureaucracy to be 
directly involved at every stage in the management and manipulation of 
industrial relations. That affects working class organisations inasmuch as it 
establishes a role in them for those who are conversant with the law and 
bureaucratic procedures and who act on behalf of the workers before 
industrial tribunals, the Labour Department of the government and various 
bodies, agencies and courts. This elaborate structure, designed to control, 
limit and manipulate working class militancy, is a legacy of the ‘over- 
developed’ colonial State; the post-colonial State has sought to extend it 
rather than to limit it. 

Amongst the other classes in Pakistan society we must mention briefly the 
educated salaried class which plays a crucial role in politics of colonial and 
post-colonial States. It was this class, above all others, that was behind the 
Pakistan movement, which was a movement of Muslims (as an under- 
privileged ethnic group) rather than a movement of Islam as an ideology. It 
is not surprising that theologically-oriented movements and groups amongst 
Muslims of India, including the Jamaat-e-Islami, were against the Muslim 
League and the Pakistan movement whereas Jinnah, the great leader of the 
movement, was secular and Westernised in his thinking and life style. He 
symbolised the aspirations and character of the educated Muslim salariat 
who felt themselves to be at a disadvantage in India vis-a-vis Hindus and 
others; the latter denied the legitimacy of the Muslim claim by raising the 
slogan of Akhand Bharat or Indivisible India. The salariat, as a class, was the 
mainstay of the Pakistan movement; and it proclaimed its Muslim identity 
rather than any commitment to the establishment of a theocratic State. 

Their ethnic self-identity as Muslims was a weapon against the dominant 
ethnic groups in India. Contrary to some notions of ethnicity, it is not a fixed 
and immutable, culturally determined, given thing, although an ethnic 
ideology must draw on deeply embedded cultural raw materials in order to 
become politically viable and be sufficiently broad-based in its appeal to 
draw into the movement wider sections of the community. Ethnicity there- 
fore is essentially a situational and a political phenomenon. It is liable to be 
redefined in changed political situations when new group alignments come 
into focus. No sooner than Pakistan had been established, Muslim national- 
ism, as it had developed in India, ceased to have any further relevance; ithad 
fulfilled its purpose for underprivileged Muslim groups in India by 
creating a State for them. Now in Pakistan they found themselves divided 
into a different array of privileged and underprivileged groups of the salariat, 
a potential pattern of differentiation that had been obscured by the shared 
identity of the earlier common struggle. Now Punjabis and Urdu-speaking 
Muhajirs ened eta India were recognised as the new privileged 
members 0} iat vis-a-vis the underprivileged is, Sindhi: 
and Baluchis. Not surprisingly, ihersioe, TES a eae EE ea 
identities in Pakistan. After independence the old identity of ‘the Muslim 
nation’ rapidly dissolved and gave way to newly asserted ethnicity of various 
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Tegional groups, led by their respective salariats, asserting their regional, 
cultural and linguistic identities, as nationalities, and their demands VIS-A-VIS. 
the privileged ethnic groups in Pakistan, above all for a fairer distribution of 
positions in the bureaucracy and the army. . 
To counter such demands, the Privileged groups decided to deploy Islamic 
ideology for the first time in Pakistan in a manner in which it has never 
featured in the Pakistan movement itself. They now put forward the concep- 
tion of Pakistan as an Islamic State and society, and the concept of the citizen 


is a contradiction in thi ; : 
military, more than any other section of the population, live a Westernised 


held belief amongst Pakistani intellectuals and writers, who pose such a 


€ of successive 
forms of government, under Political parties and the military, respectively. 
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I have examined the underlying structural problem." Here I will only 
reiterate the conclusion that follows from that analysis, namely that the 
landowning classes in Pakistan are not located in a feudal mode of production 
and are not locked, therefore, in a structural and antagonistic contradiction 
with the bourgeoisie and the forces of capitalism. On the contrary, being 
located within the structure of peripheral capitalism, along with the indi- 
genous bourgeoisie and the metropolitan bourgeoisie, it too progresses in 
keeping with the logic of capitalist development. Crucially, in the context of 
our present discussion, we recognise that in common with the other two 
economically dominant classes, it has an interest in the reproduction and 
maintenance of the structure of peripheral capitalism. We will presently 
examine the status of political party government and military rule in 
Pakistan, as alternative forms of class rule. But first we will examine briefly 
how successive régimes have served the rival interests of the three 
economically dominant classes, in order to see if they have indeed served 
one class (e.g., the ‘feudal’ class) as against the others, or, alternatively, as 
we would suggest, if the State in Pakistan has not rather served to maintain 
and to reproduce the structure of peripheral capitalism under the domination 
of a power bloc of the three economic classes taken together rather than any 
single one of them at any particular stage. Furthermore, we will consider the 
implications of the fact that it is the State that mediates their rival interests, 
which it can do only by virtue of its autonomy vis-d-vis each of the 
economically dominant classes taken singly, despite the fact that it is subject 
to the structural imperatives of peripheral capitalism and the collective 
interests of those three classes taken together. This is one meaning of the 
phrase: ‘relative autonomy of the State,’ which is all too often used as a 
vacuous concept. Our analysis thus suggests that in the circumstances no 
single class can properly be designated as the ruling class. 

This argument can be validated by testing the actual policies of the State, 
in the light of the respective interests of the economically dominant classes, 
in order to see if they are actually biased and discriminatory in favour of one 
rather than another of these classes. If we find during the first eleven years of 
Pakistan, until the Ayub coup d’etat, when it is suggested that a ‘feudal’ class 
was the ruling class, that the government actually discriminated in fact 
against the interests of the landowning class, that would be a telling argument 
against the view that it was in fact the ‘ruling class’. 

We have already seen how the Pakistan State actively and assiduously 
sponsored the creation and fostered the growth of an indigenous industrial 
bourgeoisie and gave it every facility and concession. The decisive instance, 
however, of the Pakistani State having in fact acted against the interests of 
the landowning classes, in a vitally important and not just a marginal matter, 
is that of the exchange rate policy which determines the prices that the 


1u Cf. notes 3 and 4 above. 
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brought about a 57 per cent devaluation of the rupee which enabled the 
Pakistan industrialists to recover from a difficult situation. 

Contrarywise, the Pakistani landowners had never had it so good as under 
the Ayub régime, which supposedly was an anti-feudal régime! The only 
measure that might be construed in that light was the 1959 land reform which 
was symbolic rather than substantive in its impact, having affected no more 
than 1.6 per cent of the cultivated land.!? On the other hand, the most 
powerful representative of the landowning class, the Nawab of Kalabagh, 
was installed as Governor of West Pakistan, a key position from which he 
could put into effect policies designed to promote the interests of the 
landowning class; and that he did vigorously. Agriculture and related subjects 
were provincial subjects under the Federal Constitution, and therefore in his 
domain. At his elbow was Malik Khuda Baksh Bucha, who proved himself 
to be a most able spokesman of landowning interests as well as a very able 
administrator; he was therefore most effective in promoting them. Bucha 
continued to play a key role in this field (under successive régimes) long after 
Kalabagh was assassinated. 

Kalabagh set out his new programme for the landowning classes in the 
Report of the Food and Agriculture Commission (November, 1960), of 
which he was Chairman. Accordingly, agencies for providing finance to 
landowners were reorganised and the Agricultural Development Bank of 
Pakistan was set up, which was able to undertake operations on a qualitatively 
new scale. Simultaneously, the Agricultural Development Corporation and 
various other bodies to promote agricultural production were set up; and the 
Developments of Agriculture were expanded and reorganised. Large 
subsidies were now provided for a wide range of agricultural inputs; they 
included an excessively high ‘support price’ for wheat which was strongly 
opposed by the Planning Commission, but to no effect. A Rural Workers 
Programme, which injected vast resources into projects mainly suited to the 
needs and interests of big landowners rather than small peasants, was 
instituted and, through the system of ‘Basic Democracy,’ put under the 
direct control of dominant landowners in the villages. This was the basis of 
the ‘Green Revolution’ in Pakistan.'* 

Amongst many issues on which battles were fought within the State 
bureaucracy for alternative policies, in this case encouraged by some sections 
of the US establishment who were worried about its possible political 
consequences as well as its economic rationale, was that of farm 
mechanisation which was causing large scale eviction of sharecroppers. In 
the Second Five Year Plan, the Planning Commission had explicitly come 
out against it. But the landlord lobby won the battle despite such opposition. 
The battle was renewed in 1969 when the US was reluctant to allow aid 
money to be utilised for financing imports of tractors. But under pressure 

12 [examined this in some detail in the “Land Reform’ issue of Pakistan Today (1959). 

13 Cf. my paper, ‘Elite Farmer Strategy and Rural Development in Pakistan’. 
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from the landlord lobby, which is well entrenched within the State bureau- 
cracy and the military, the move to block further farm mechanisation failed. 
The interests of landowners, as well as those of the bourgeoisie 


Tégime is without foundation. , 
As has been shown, the metropolitan bourgeoisie, led by US capital, has a 
structural i 


three economically dominant classes. Nevertheless, unlike direct colonial 
Tule, it is not able to dictate policies, in a simple and direct way, to the 
government of Pakistan, even though it wields enormous power and influence 
in the country. It is not itself the ‘ruling class’. 

There have been moments in Pakistan’s history, as we will presently note, 
when the US was instrumental in deposing governments and installing new 
Ones. In the 1950s it drew Pakistan into a military alliance and caused the 
Country to deploy its scarce resources in pursuance of US imperialist military 
Strategy for the ‘defence of the Middle East’ and safeguarding its oil 
interests—a Policy that had little in itself to offer to Pakistan except a 
mercenary role. But, equally, there are instances when Pakistan has acted 


block the entry of foreign banks into the interior of the country, restricting 
them to ‘port towns’ (including the inland town of Narayanganj, which was a 


establish themselves firmly, which they might not have succeeded in doing 
Otherwise. It was not until the advent of the Ayub régime that this Tule was 


influence of the metropolitan bourgeoisie, we cannot see any justification in 
designating it as the ‘ruling class’. : 
What can we make of the Stage that we have reached so far in our argument, 
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having concluded that none of the three economically dominant classes can 
properly be designated as the ruling class? Does that mean, therefore, that 
we abandon the conception of a class basis of political power and the State, 
in favour of some notion of a free-floating, autonomous, State with its own 
independent logic and ‘will,’ free from societal moorings? Not at all so. We ` 
maintain that in a class-differentiated society, with economically dominant 
and subordinate classes, the State is an integral element of the overall 
structure of society with the function of upholding and maintaining the 
class-based social order and relations of class domination and subordination. 
It secures the necessary conditions for the reproduction of the social order in 
which our three economically dominant classes are ensconced. That role of 
the State in civil society is secured by the ‘structural imperative’ of peripheral 
capitalism, a concept that we put forward as a key concept for understanding 
the inter-relationship of the State and civil society and the mode of operation 
of the State in class-based societies. 

The concept of the ‘structural imperative’ that I have put forward as a 
central concept of my analytical framework should not be confused, because 
of similarity of language, with concepts found in structuralist(functionalist) 
class theories of the State (cf., Poulantzas), where such a concept would 
imply structural causation or determination of actions and behaviour of the 
State or the individual capitalist. In that view, individuals and members of 
the State apparatus are mere agents and bearers of structures; and their 
actions therefore are derivative from structural prescriptions. Our concept, 
on the other hand, does not mean that structural conditions are sufficient to 
determine the actual actions of the State or individual capitalists. In our 
conceptual framework, they are not pre-programmed performers of roles. 
On the contrary, the concept, as I have articulated it, opens up the analytical 
framework to take account of structural conditions on the one hand and, 
simultaneously and dialectically, the conscious and purposive actions of the 
guardians of the State or individual capitalists on the other. Structural 
conditions do not determine the actions of social agents but, rather, the 
outcomes of their actions, which in turn become points of departure for 
subsequent conscious and purposive actions designed to secure their 
objectives. In the light of such a theoretical framework, we grasp the 
development of courses of action over time, in relation to objective condi- 
tions, in dialectical reciprocity of mutual determination of purposive actions 
and structural conditions. 

The ‘structural imperative’ is, therefore, the logic of the functioning of a 
capitalist economy and society (peripheral or otherwise). It refers to the 
objective requirements of the processes of capitalist development and capital 
accumulation, the conditions of profitable economic behaviour and allocation 
of resources that delineate ‘efficient’ from ‘inefficient’ allocations and draw 
a line between solvency and insolvency. They define the parameters of 
calculation on which the actions of individual capitalists and the capitalist 
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guardians of the State as well as individual capitalists and members of other 
Classes, engage in conscious purposive actions, which include Specifying 
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their respective aims and goals. They each calculate the probable outcomes 
of their actions on the basis of past experience. The State is located within 
the structure of peripheral capitalism and bears the responsibility for carrying 
out certain necessary functions for its reproduction. In that, the guardians of 
the State do not necessarily await demands from the economically dominant 
classes in order to formulate policies. They engage in calculations of policy 
alternatives independently of the expressed wishes of dominant classes. In 
the case of Pakistan, we have noted that the State even sponsored the 

` creation and growth of the bourgeoisie. In that case, to describe the latter as 
the ‘ruling class’ would be to do violence to reality. But the Pakistan State 
was ruled by peripheral capitalism and its structural imperative. 

Although we have said that in formulating its policies the State seeks to 
promote the effective functioning of peripheral capitalism, our analytical 
scheme leaves open the possibility of those in power in the State acting, 
whether intentionally or not, against the interests of peripheral capitalism— 
probably because of attachment to certain ideologies. Our analytical scheme 
and the concept of the structural imperative, however, allow us to locate the 
role and the limits of ideology in the making of State policy. The ultimate 
test of all State policies, whether consciously pursuing objectives of 
peripheral capitalism or refracted by ideology, lies in the actual outcomes of 
actions and courses of policy. Likewise our scheme allows us to locate also 
genuine difference of view within the State apparatus as to what is actually 
best calculated to promote peripheral capitalism. Negative policies, whether 
based on miscalculation or ideological preconceptions, would do damage to 
capitalist development and, in limiting cases, precipitate crises that make 
the pursuit of the adopted policies no longer feasible. Where such policies 
are motivated by ideologies, the ideology may be either modified or 
abandoned; the question of a revolutionary ideology and rupture with 
peripheral capitalism is another matter altogether, for then we would no 
longer be concerned with peripheral capitalism and its State. 

By allowing for conscious and purposive actions as calculated and fought 
for by members of the State apparatus, we avoid reification of the State. 
Individuals and groups within the State apparatus, who strive to formulate 
its policies, have different class origins, class affiliations and class commit- 
ments, so that the State is not a monolithic entity. By that token, the State is 
an arena for class struggle as well as an institution for the imposition of class 
rule. It is important that we keep in mind this dual nature of the State. In the 
light of such a conceptual framework, briefly outlined here, and the account 
that I have given of the role of the State in the processes of class formation in 
Pakistan, we will now proceed to consider the character of the State apparatus 
in Pakistan, the military and bureaucratic oligarchy in particular, and political 
developments since independence in 1947. 

Until. 1958, when a coup d’etat was perpetrated under Martial Law 
Pakistan had a parliamentary form of government. The National Assembly, 
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which was also the Constituent Assembly charged with the formulation of a 
Constitution for independent Pakistan, w 


public contempt and lost wh: 
Provided no more than a legiti 


Effective power within the State apparatus lay in the hands of a military 
bureaucratic oligarchy from the inception of the State, rather than with the 
Political leadership. The 1958 coup d'etat, therefore, was not so much a 

i er already lay in the hands of those who were 
Supposed to have ‘seized’ it, Rather, the reality of the coup d’etat was the 


entary apparatus through which State power had 
been legitimated but through which, in the w 


now being raised that threatened the exer 
bureaucratic oligarchy as before.'5 In sh 


and survival of the country, a factor that was 
to prove important in later years. 


the myth of ‘guardianship,’ the idea that it was their mission to defend m4 
interests of the people as against the supposed Partisanship of and person 
ambitions of ‘professional’ Politicians. The army was likewise brought up to 
be the custodian of ‘law and order’—for the army, the nationalist politicians 
were the greatest threat to law and order. It would be incorrect to say that 
the army and the civil bureaucracy were, in fact, brought up to be politically 
neutral and to keep themselves uninvolved with Politicians. On the eee 
by virtue of their jobs, they were deeply involved in political struggles of the 
times, but on behalf of the Imperial Power. 
‘* Keith Callard, Pakistan—A Political Study (London, 1957), p.77. 


d Bureaucracy in Pakistan, 
ts I analysed this in some detail in my paper on the Army an icy 
published in French translation; cf. note 1 above. 
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At the time of anti-imperialist struggles, it was important for the colonial 
régime to ensure the sustained loyalty and reliability of the officer corps. 
That left its mark on recruitment policies which governed the social back- 
ground to officers. Military recruitment policy reached out for those with a 
rural background, though not strictly an aristocratic one. ‘The staunch old 
Indian yeoman who came into the Indian commissioned ranks via the rank 
and file or the young Indian landowner of lesser class made the Indian officer 
as we know him,’ wrote MacMunn."* Those with an urban background or 
with higher education were distrusted. According to him, ‘the clever young 
men of the Universities were quite unfitted for military work . . . . The army 
officers had long realised that the Indian intelligentsia . . . would never make 
officers.’!” 

Such biases in recruitment policy have survived. A modern military, 
however, does need technical expertise. The Pakistan military forces now 
run schools and colleges of a high standard where children of military 
officers are educated—and indoctrinated—which serve as recruiting grounds 
for officer material. 

There are significant differences in the social background of different 
strata of the military hierarchy. Two factors have greatly influenced the 
social commitments of staff officers, especially the Generals, of the Pakistan 
army. One is the policy of granting land to army officers (as well as to 
members of the civil bureaucracy), so that even those who did not come 
from substantial landowning families acquired landed interests and a cor- 
responding class commitment. Secondly, since the 1960s, many army officers 
became deeply involved with the business community; and some Generals 
emerged (as in the case of some senior bureaucrats) as some of the biggest 
businessmen in the country. Many were given prestigious and profitable 
places on boards of companies on their retirement and others, still in service, 
could look forward to similar rewards and cultivated contacts for the purpose. 
Similar ties were established also with large foreign business concerns in 
Pakistan. The military officers are closely involved with the three 
economically dominant classes in the country. 

Under the present military régime that seized power in 1977, such 
involvement has assumed a qualitatively different magnitude and character. 
Military officers, at all levels, are now using their new-found power to gain 
material advantage for themselves and their relatives in one form or another. 
One of these is a scramble for influential and well-paid jobs. They have 
made major inroads into the bastions of the bureaucracy. In early 1981, for 
example, seven ministers were retired Generals and there were four retired 
Generals who held posts of Secretaries of the central government, in charge 
of ministries. Ex-army officers have been appointed to numerous posts at 
lower echelons of the government too, the most critically placed of them 

ý Sir George MacMunn, The Martial Races of India (London, n.d.), p. 233. 

17 Ibid. 
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being Joint Secretaries in charge of the establishment in Virtually all ministries, 
with control over appointments and transfers. These powers are used to give 
preferential treatment in those matters to ex-army or army-related 
personnel. In fact, these ministerial jobs are not the most preferred jobs. 
Rather than the posts of Secretaries to the central government, most retired 
Major Generals seem to prefer appointments as heads of State corporations, 
of which there are very many; these are more lucrative appointments with 
much greater scope for patronage and nepotism. Military officers, having 
taken over as heads of State corporations, proceed to make large numbers of 
the existing staff redundant, to make room for large scale recruitment in 
their place of ex-army or army-related personnel. Understandably, this has 
created quite widespread resentment against the army and against army 
Tule. On the other hand, given the taste of the benefits that this can bring, 
one can see great difficulties in extricating the army from its present position 
of domination in the political system. 

Social influences on the rank and 
officers are of a different or 


, therefore, have traditionally been 
army as well as for various types of 
urban employment and emigration abroad. The ‘Green Revolution,’ so- 
were concentrated in the rich canal 
ative indirect effects on these regions 
and brought about a sharp deterioration in real incomes of peasants in the 
ted deep discontent among the rank 
and file of the military and junior officers and created pressures within the 
army for radical reforms that those in power had to contend with. This was 
done in three ways. First, soldiers were paid relatively very high salaries as 
compared with those in civilian employment. The army also provided lavish 
education and medical facilities to its personnel of a quality and on a scale 
that is not available to civilians. But that by itself was not sufficient to 
overcome the discontent that was generated by the declining quality of life of 
the soldiers’ kinsmen on the land. Second, in recent years, to meet this 
problem, a policy had been adopted of giving preferential treatment to 
people from these regions in general and soldiers’ relatives in particular for 
emigration to the Middle East to take up lucrative jobs there. The result has 
been paradoxical, for the policy has generated a huge inflow of incomes into 
the hands of the few families whose members have been Privileged to 


18 This is analysed in my paper, ‘Elite Farmer Strategy and Rural Development in Pakistan’. 
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emigrate, intensifying inflationary tendencies locally and worsening the 
position of those whose relatives have not had the advantage of going abroad 
for work and remitting money home. 

Third, ideological indoctrination of the rank and file is intensified; and 
they are brought up on a mixture of religious ideology and chauvinism and 
very right wing ideas generally. For the rank and file soldiers and junior 
officers, ideology is in any case vitally important for they must go into battle 
(often with their own people, for much of the role of the army is concerned 
with internal repression); and ‘morale’ is paramount. Their minds and 
hearts must be infused with a sense of mission and national fervour. The 
exploitation of Islamic ideology and the labelling of dissidents as ‘enemies of 
Islam’ fulfil a purpose here. But when a Major is promoted to the post of Lt. 
Colonel and becomes a staff officer, he enters a different world, the world of 
realpolitik, where an excess of ideology might cloud judgements on issues of 
strategy. Here we find more cynical states of mind. But a problem with the 
contemporary military in Pakistan is that the general level of political 
sophistication is low and the educative background of public debate is 
lacking under conditions of strict censorship and absence of open public 
debate. On becoming a Colonel, an officer does not, therefore, easily divest 
himself of the ideological baggage that he has accumulated over the most 
formative period of his youth. Although as a staff officer he is trained to 
calculate, and no more to be carried away by ideological passion, such 
transformation is not always easily achieved. The military bears the weight 
of ideology-to a much greater extent than the civil bureaucracy. 

In the higher echelons of the military in Pakistan, US influence became 
quite pervasive after about 1952, when a military alliance was forged with it. 
Until 1952, imperialist countries of the West, with far more at stake in India, 
took very little interest in Pakistan. The situation changed materially after 
1951 when Prime Minister Mossadegh of Iran nationalised oil; and the 
Western powers realised that their capacity to intervene immediately and 
decisively in Iran was impaired by the absence of a strategic base in the area, 
arole that British India had fulfilled before independence. Pakistan was now 
to be drawn into playing such a role; and a new relationship was forged 
under US initiative. Pakistan was involved in a military alliance which 
imposed on it obligations to perform a role within the US strategy for 
defence of its oil interests in the Middle East. As a result, US military 
advisers were attached to the Pakistan forces and at GHQ and began to 
wield much influence directly within the military establishment. By the end 
of 1953, an Army Planning Board was set up to consider reorganisation of 
the army to prepare it for its new role. An American Military Survey Mission 
arrived in February 1954; and in October of that year a US Military Assistance 
Advisory Group (MAAG) was established at the army GHQ at Rawalpindi. 

General Fazal Mugeem Khan writes about the ‘decisive influence on the 
ideas of the officer corps . . . the Pakistani commanders and staff . . . and the 
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(military) planners’ of the new US contacts, the US sponsored courses and 
Study tours, of American training teams and individual officers attached to 
Pakistani units and headquarters.'® The US Military Assistance Programme 
(MAP) was earmarked for units in West Pakistan marked out as MAP forces 
which had a designated role in the US Middle Eastern strategy. The US 
influence on financial as well as military priorities in Pakistan ensured that 
MAP forces had prior claim to the available Pakistani resources also, as 
against non-MAP forces such as Pakistan’s forces deployed vis-a-vis India. 


Thus, according to Colonel Jordan, the substantial cuts which were applied 
in Pakistan in 1960 on forei 


a position to re-equip its forces with 
gain, against the background of the 
USSR over Afghanistan, Pakistan’s 
military rulers have allowed themselves to be drawn into the US-led con- 
the story of a generation ago. 
US strategy for the defence of imperialist interests in West Asia that had 
stan as a client garrison did not, in fact, 
last for much more than half a decade. Essentially, the strategy collapsed 
with the Kassem coup in Iraq in the summer of 1958. The ‘Baghdad Pact’ 
powers (minus Iraq, of course) met in Ankara at the time to consider action 
that they might take in the circumstances. It was quite clear that intervention 
by Pakistani and Turkish troops, on which the strategy was based, was not a 
Tealistic possibility at the time and probably never was. At the time, Pakistan 
itself was in the throes of a Political crisis that turned on the demand for 
general elections, which was soon to be resolved by a coup d'etat that 
brought General Ayub Khan to power. The US strategy for the region was 
redesigned in the 1960s; in that new strategy, Pakistan was to have no 
significant role and it was unceremoniously cast aside. It was no longer in US 
interests to allow its close relationship with Pakistan to interfere with 


!° Maj. Gen. Fazal Muqeem Khan, Story of the Pakistan Army E O); p. 159, 
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its desire to exploit the far greater economic opportunities in India. Once 
again, in the new situation, the primacy of US economic interests in India 
asserted itself—more so in the context of the crisis of the Indian Second Five 
Year Plan in 1958 which provided a special opportunity to the US to 
pressurise the Indians to turn away from some of the policies that they had 
pursued under the leadership of the Nehru government and with the blessings 
of the Indian bourgeoisie. The Pakistan army was now divested of a large 
external commitment. By that token, its internal concerns assumed a 
relatively greater weight, especially against the background of a popular 
movement around the demand for holding the first general elections in the 
country which, if held, threatened to undermine the power that the military- 
bureaucratic oligarchy had wielded so far. In October 1958, the coup d'etat 
that brought General Ayub Khan to power, was carried out with the backing 
of the military. 

It would be a mistake, however, to jump to the conclusion that either the 
Generals, or, for that matter, the US (so often the deux ex machina brought 
in to explain military coups d’etat) favoured a military régime at the time in 
Pakistan. Indeed, after a fairly short initial period of about a month, during 
which the new régime stabilised itself, the military withdrew into the back- 
ground altogether. Immediately after the coup d'etat a senior civilian officer, 
Aziz Ahmad, was appointed Secretary General of the government and 
Deputy Chief Martial Law Administrator (the first and only civilian to be 
appointed to such a position). For a few weeks, military officers of various 
ranks, in their capacity as Martial Law Administrators in their respective 
zones, engaged in a flurry of ‘nation-building’ activity, unsystematic and 
uncoordinated. On 11 November 1958, all troops were ordered back to the 
barracks and asked to desist from ‘assisting civilian authorities’. Martial Law 
and Military Courts remained until a new political structure and constitution 
were put into operation—but only as an interim basis of the régime. The 
business of government remained firmly in civilian hands. 

By contrast, in 1969, after the fall of the Ayub régime, with the seizure of 
power by General Yahya Khan, this military seemed to be getting more 
deeply involved than they had done before. Parallel military officers were 
attached to civilian officers at all levels of the administrative hierarchy; and 
the Chief Martial Law Administrator (HQ CMLA) and the two provincial 
Martial Law Administrators’ HQs attempted to run government directly. 
But this was not to last long either. There was a debate within the military 
about such involvement. Conservative generals were fearful of radical 
pressures that were being generated from the ranks of the military itself and 
which were being expressed through military channels. They were anxious 
to introduce a civilian buffer that would block such pressures. But far more 
significant is the argument that was put forward by some influential right- 
wing generals for holding elections and working towards the installation of a 
parliamentary form of government, an argument that eventually prevailed. 
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Military officers who were involved with the administration were withdrawn 
and, pending elections, a nominated caretaker government consisting of 
civilian ministers were installed in office (not in power, for that still lay 
firmly with the military). 

Those 
form of 


conditions of maintainin 


power which it could do without having mili 


ministers, for in that case Public discontent would begin to be directed 


d factor was the rampant corruption 
Politicians, with whom the public came into direct 
contact; and the system of corruption indeed had become oppressive and 
intolerable. The army, however, was not in touch with the public directly 
and enjoyed a Teputation of being the only uncorrupt institution the 
country, a reputation that it no longer enjoys. Until 1971, however, these 


factors enabled the army to seize political initiative at moments of crisis as 
the ultimate arbiter. 


ERR 1 tington 
* For a critique of Huntington, see Colin Leys, ‘Ideology of meS SE Si 
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The capacity of the army to perform a legitimating role in the State was 
eroded under the régime of General Yahya Khan; and it was lost irretrievably 
after its defeat in Bangladesh in 1971. It had conducted the elections in 1970, 
expecting to find disarrayed politicians squabbling with each other so that it 
would continue to play the role of umpire. The actual result, with the Awami 
League having swept the board in East Pakistan and, indeed, having secured 
an absolute majority in the National Assembly, was quite unacceptable to it. 
So it launched its military action in East Pakistan to defeat that outcome. 
But, after the liberation of Bangladesh, it was still faced with the PPP as a 
party that had secured overwhelming support in (West) Pakistan, a situation 
that was quite unpalatable for it. But, unable to govern any more in the 
name of the army, in December 1971 army officers were compelled by the 
situation to invite Bhutto, leader of the PPP, to form a government. The 
army by now was politically incapable of continuing to rule. The invitation to 
the PPP to take over was by no means a political alliance between the army 
and the PPP; on the contrary, the very fact that the army was forced by the 
situation to yield ground to the PPP introduced considerable tension in the 
relationship between the two. Bhutto took advantage of the weakness of the 
army at the time to try and weaken it further by selective retirements and 
promotions of officers in the army as well as by building up para-military 
forces under his own control, in order to reduce his dependence on the army 
in the event of civil unrest. 

In 1977, the army played a not-insignificant role in aligning forces against 
Bhutto and the PPP that led to their overthrow—and eventually Bhutto’s 
execution. But it had to build up its political capital once again, by stages, 
before General Zia-ul Haq could actually take over. Several months had to 
pass between the start of the well-prepared and orchestrated ‘popular’ 
movement against Bhutto and the eventual take-over by the army, and that 
too was to be for a period of three months in the first instance, with a promise 
to hold fresh elections. In the event, the military régime decided to hold on 
to office. But unlike previous military régimes, it found itself totally bereft of 
legitimacy and relied on brutal repression to terrorise the people. Nonethe- 
less, it had to look for a new source of legitimacy. This it decided to build on 
the basis of a self-assumed mission to build an Islamic economy and Islamic 
polity in Pakistan. The army itself has not been able to govern, in the long 
run, without having to create a political basis for its rule. 

In the first two decades of Pakistan, the locus of power centred on the civil 
bureaucracy rather than either the political leadership, whom it dominated, 
or the army with which it collaborated closely. The men at the top of the 
bureaucratic apparatus in British India were a tightly-knit and exclusive 
group who jealously guarded their privileged identity, the ICS (Indian Civil 
Service). The Pakistan bureaucracy inherited that structure and reinforced 
it further. The structure of the administrative apparatus, with that elite 
group at the centre of it, was dictated by the fact that British rule had to rely 
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on a small band of British Officers, the so-called ‘steel frame’ as the custodian 
of the empire. All key posts in the central and Provincial governments and in 


was supported by a legitimating myth of ‘guardianship’—the concept was 
invoked by the colonial ICS as its self-image, in the face of the rising tide of 
Indian nationalism. Politicians were declared to be devious, power-hungry 
and self-seeking. These myths were now perpetuated by the CSP. ‘Certainly 


7 In 1955 there were about 490,000 employees in government service (excluding Post and 
Telecommunications, Education and Medical Services). In 1960 the CSP numbered 357 and the 
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It was inevitable, in the traumatic circumstances of the 1947 Partition of 
India, that Pakistan continues the traditions and structure of the Indian 
Civil Service. That the tradition had deep roots ina different culture anda 
different era, indeed that the Muslims themselves had resisted those 
traditions, that the structure was designed for the rule of the conqueror 
over the vanquished—these factors could ill be considered at a time when 
a nation had to be formed quickly from two patches of land on the 
sub-continent.” 


Nations are not, however, made by bureaucratic domination. What Braibanti 
does show, however, is the continuity of the colonial bureaucratic structure 
in the post-colonial State. 

I have argued that State power in Pakistan was, from the outset, in the 
hands of a military-bureaucratic oligarchy. In the first decade, it was the 
bureaucracy that was the dominant element. Its dominance, especially over 
the political leadership which was formally in power holding office under a 
parliamentary system of government, was facilitated by a number of factors 
besides its internal cohesion that we have just discussed. Amongst these 
were certain institutionalised procedures governing relationships between 
senior civil servants and ministers that were inherited from the colonial 
régime. These procedures were established when Indian ministers were 
appointed for the first time, at the provincial level, in 1921 under a system 
known as ‘dyarchy’ under the Government of India Act of 1919. The Indian 
ministers were to hold certain minor portfolios in provincial governments. 
But the very idea of having to work under an Indian minister was an affront 
to British bureaucrats—some of them resigned in protest. In the face of such 
opposition, the question of a ‘proper relationship’ between Indian ministers 
and a member of the ICS was widely debated before the 1919 Act was passed — 
into law. These discussions were imbued with paternalistic ideas of the 
colonial rulers. It was made clear that the Indian ministers would be protégés 
of the British senior civil servants who would teach them the art of self- 
government! The normal relationship between a minister and the secretary 
of his ministry was reversed. It was provided that in the event of a dis- 
agreement between a minister and his secretary, the latter could bypass the 
minister and obtain orders directly from the Governor of the province, so 
that the minister would then have no more say in the matter. Indian ministers 
complained bitterly about the supercilious attitude and lack of co-operation 
from their secretaries; their complaints were examined by Committees 
which tended to slur over this basic issue. No concessions were made to 
politicians; bureaucrats retained the power to disregard them.’* This 


25 [bid., pp. 266 f. 
26 For example, several ministers in their evidence before the Muddiman Committee gave 
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disregard for the ministers was simply carried over as normal practice in the 
Post-colonial State. , 
The colonial system of government and rules of business were altered in 
independent India where a political leadership was able to assert itself, 
although the role of the bureaucracy in India is usually underestimated, as 
Bhambri has demonstrated so clearly.” In Pakistan, given the already 
established and continuing colonial Procedures, the bureaucrats did not 
actually have to engage in an overt conspiracy to subvert political authority 


of their nominal masters. They carried on as before. Keith Callard, an astute 
observer of the Pakistan scene in the 1950s, wrote: 


In Pakistan political Parties have waxed, waned and suffered eclipse. 
Political leaders have ar 


But in one important Sense, the bureaucracy did not carry on as it had done 
before independence. It was no longer subject to the ultimate political 
control that was then exercised by the British government. The bureaucracy 
had now assumed a new kind of role in the post-colonial State, as a force on 
its own. 


Sayeed has documented in some detail how provincial governments were 
subordinated to the Ce 


Telate them to colonial Practices which were already institutionalised.° 
More importantly, in representing these developments merely as the sub- 
Ordination of the provincial governments to the Centre, he fails to raise 
questions about power at the Centre itself. It is at the level of the central 
government that the most important innovations were made which con- 
Solidated the grip of the bureaucracy. j 

Under parliamentary forms of government, such as that which was 
nominally in force in Pakistan, the bureaucracy normally had a segmental 
structure, divided into ministries with a Secretary at the head of each one. 
Beyond that level, it is through the ministers and the cabinet, under the 
Prime Minister, that government as a whole is co-ordinated and run. The 
bureaucracy does not, therefore, constitute a unity without such political 
mediation. In Pakistan, a structural change was made, initially in the name 
of more effective co-ordination of góvernment under conditions of extreme 

7 C.P. Bhambri, Bureaucracy and Politics in India (Delhi, 1971). 
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difficulty at the time of Partition, which was to prove quite decisive in 
consolidating the bureaucracy as a unified entity in Pakistan, independently 
of the political leadership and the cabinet. This was by the creation of a 
unique post—Secretary General of the Government of Pakistan—an over- 
lord of the bureaucracy who was to have direct authority over every Secretary 
of every ministry, independently of the cabinet. He presided over a 
committee of Secretaries of ministries which effectively formulated and 
co-ordinated policy, as a super-cabinet, reducing the political leadership toa 
mere shadow, as we shall presently see. The hold of the bureaucracy over 
the government was complete. 

It was not until the emergence of the PPP régime in the 1970s that the hold 
of the. military bureaucratic oligarchy was successfully challenged for the 
first time. The most decisive and effective of all the reforms that the PPP 
régime undertook was the restructuring of the bureaucracy. It announced its 
Administrative Reform in August 1973 and set about promptly to implement 
them. Its principal aim was to break the stranglehold of the CSP, which was 
now abolished as a cadre. Members of all cadres were merged into All 
Pakistan Unified Grades, all offices being allocated an appropriate grade 
within the overall grade structure. There was to be a free movement of 
personnel within the unified bureaucracy, breaking down the exclusiveness 
of the CSP and its privileged claims to higher posts in the government. 

Within the Unified Grades, the large body of civil servants was divided 
into 13 groups representing fields of government activity, such as a District 
Management Group, an Economists and Planners Group and a Foreign 
Affairs Group, as well as groups engaged in lesser activities such as the 
Commerce and Trade Group, the Accounts Group, the Police Group, and 
so on. It was, however, provided that these groups were not to be closed 
groups but, rather, that there was to be a horizontal movement of officers 
from one group to another. A further measure that completely undermined 
the old principle of bureaucratic exclusiveness was that of ‘lateral entry’ 
which, for the first time, allowed for direct recruitment of persons from the 
professions or private business and the like, for appointment to senior 
positions in the government. The caste-like structure of the CSP-dominated 
bureaucracy of Pakistan was thus broken. 

Bhutto was helped in pushing through these reforms by Viqar Ahmad, the 
first non-CSP officer to hold the key post of Secretary, Establishment, in the 
central government who is responsible for senior appointments and transfers 
and for overseeing the entire bureaucracy—under the PPP régime he func- 
tioned under the direct personal orders of Prime Minister Bhutto who kept a 
tight grip on these matters. Vigar Ahmad had been appointed to the job 
under the preceding Yahya régime, which had toyed with the idea of 
reducing the power of the CSP but, in the event, had failed to do anything 
significant. Bhutto also broke the hold of the CSP over the public services 
commissions. He appointed a trusted man, Justice Faizullah, as the 
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to show that they have regai 


(ex-) CSP Officers, where they are not in the hands of military officers, both 
in the central and Provincial governments. A Civil Services Commission was 
set up under Justice Anwar-ul Haq, whose report was submitted in 1979, 
The CSP did not like the report and has, so far, successfully blocked its 
implementation—and €ven its publication. It has secured several changes 
favourable to itself, e.g., a reversion to old rules governing seniority, which 
favour it. Its interests were at one with those of the military régime in 
Screening lateral entrants appointed by the Bhutto régime, of whom large 
numbers were weeded out. On the negative side, for the CSP, the Federal 
Public Service Commission and all but one Provincial Public Service 
Commission are now headed by army officers. 10 per cent of all posts, at 
every level, are being filled by army officers, whether in-service personnel, 
by the Principle of ‘lateral entry’ which, however, is denied to civilians, If the 
old CSP still survives informally and has made up for some losses, it is by no 
means supreme within the State apparatus as it once was. The military has 
muscled its way into bureaucratic preserves. 
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In any case, it might be argued that if the CSP is unable to replenish its 
numbers by fresh recruitment, it would be only a matter of time before its 
numbers diminish to a point where its hold on the State apparatus becomes 
tenuous, even if CSP officers continue to survive as an informal group and 
operate accordingly and its members hold on to high offices. It is now 
pointed out that in the new services structure, the District Management 
Group (DMG) is marked out to be the potential successor of the CSP; and it 
is suggested that CSP officers encourage such a development. But the DMG 
lacks the security, privileged pre-emption of senior posts and, above all, the 
esprit de corps that bound the CSP together. 

In the case of the old CSP, a new recruit started his career in the district. 
As soon as a new CSP recruit arrived at his new post, he would immediately 
be invited by the DC (the officer in charge of virtually all government 
functions in the district, the boss of all the local officials) and by the 
Commissioner (of the division, which comprises several districts), who 
would both be CSP officers. He would be made to feel one of them. He 
belonged and he had it made already. He would see himself rising to these 
positions in 5 or 10 years, as a matter of course, and then to greener pastures, 
perhaps in the Secretariats. The DMG officer has no such advantages from 
the outset. He has to work hard to make sure of his future career—which 
puts a premium on sycophants as against the arrogant independence of CS? 
officers. 

At the time of independence in 1947, it was the bureaucracy rather than 
the military that dominated the State apparatus in Pakistan. The military 
was then in a state of disarray. The old British Indian colonial army had to be 
unscrambled and regrouped into fresh units. Non-Muslim troops and 
officers were moved to India and Muslim troops and officers arriving in 
Pakistan had to be formed into viable military units. Much of Pakistan’s 
share of military equipment that was physically located in Indian territory 
never arrived. The army was preoccupied with its own internal problems. 
Until 1951, the Commanders-in-Chief of the Pakistan army were British 
officers on a temporary tenure. 

In 1951, General Ayub Khan was appointed as the first Pakistani 
Commander-in-Chief of the Pakistan army, superseding several more senior 
Generals. His appointment to that post was shrewdly judged and secured by 
General Iskander Mirza, Secretary of the Ministry of Defence, who, despite 
his military designation, was a career bureaucrat. Ayub Khan was a con- 
temporary of Mirza at Sandhurst and his friend and protégé. He was a weak 
and insecure man and his insecurity was compounded by the resentment that 
his premature promotion inevitably aroused in army circles. He knew, 
therefore, that he had to tread warily and was heavily dependent on Mirza, 
whom he followed loyally. They jointly perpetrated the coup d’etat of 
October 1958 at Mirza’s initiative. Eventually, as we shall see, Mirza’s 
dismissal as President soon after the coup and Ayub’s elevation to that 
office was not due to any initiative on Ayub’s part, despite the subsequent 
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myth-building, but to US intervention, for it was unhappy about the coup 
and considered Mirza to be a political liability , 

Contrary to our assertion that bureaucratic power was consolidated in 
Pakistan from the outset, there has been a prevalent myth that Quaide 


bravely, on special occasions, only to collapse soon after.” Inevitably, the 
officials on whom he had to rely heavily had a virtually free hand in dealing 


period of seven and a half months, as a transitional measure; under this 
section he could amend by Order the Government of India Act 1935 and 
Orders in Council, etc., which were the basis of Pakistan’s provisional 
Constitution; this power of the Governor General was extended by one 
more year to 31 March 1949. 

It is significant that some of the most important constitutional amendments 


*° Ibid., passim. 

3! Cf. Hector Bolitho, Jinnah—The Creator of Pakistan (London, 1954), pp. 208-16, for an 
account of Jinnah’s illness and death. 3 

*? Quoted by Sayeed, op. cit., p. 261. Sayeed provides a useful account of constitutional 
changes which concentrated power into the hands of the Governor General—he DEN 


however, quite see that these powers were used freely by those who acted in Jinnah’s name. 
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during this period were made by Order of the Governor General under these 
provisions and not by the Constituent Assembly of Pakistan, whose work 
was reduced to a farce. Thus, for example, in July 1948, by Order of the 
Governor General, a new section (29A) was inserted in the 1935 Act which 
empowered him to suspend the normal constitutional machinery in a 
province in the case of an ‘emergency’ and to direct the Governor of the 
province to assume on his behalf all powers of the provincial government.. 
This far-reaching power was invoked on a number of occasions in various 
provinces. The formal concentration of powers in the hands of the Governor 
General has been interpreted by some as a shift in the locus of power from 
the provinces to the centre. Sayeed writes: ‘Under the dominating personality ` 
of Quaide Azam and his successor, Liaquat Ali Khan, the civil servants 
effectively controlled the entire administration in the provinces and 
politicians were kept in power subject to their willingness to obey Central 
Government directives.” 

Sayeed looks at the problem from the narrow perspective of provincial 
governments and fails to see that the government at the centre itself was 
being run by the bureaucrats, who acted in the name of the ailing Father of 
the Nation while the politicians acquiesced in this usurpation of power. 

After Jinnah’s death, Khwaja Nazimuddin was installed as Governor 
General. He was a weak and ineffective man who lacked authority, despite 
the formidable constitutional powers which were vested in his office. The 
mantle of Jinnah’s authority fell, in the public mind, on the shoulders of 
Prime Minister Liaquat Ali Khan. After Jinnah, Liaquat was the only 

olitician who had a commanding national stature; and he could have made 
a bid, had he wished it, to establish political authority over the bureaucracy. 
But he was a man who had never exerted himself much in the field of 
administration and the making of financial and economic policies; he was 
quite content to leave such policy-making to officials. He was also faced with 
the job of holding together his fast-distintegrating party, the Muslim League, 
of which he was President. His excuse for his minimal involvement in the 
affairs of the State was that his eyesight was very weak and he could not, 
therefore, spend much time reading the files. 

The man who was in de facto charge of the bureaucratic apparatus at the 
time was Chaudri Mohammed Ali, Secretary General of the government. 
This post is said to have been created at the instance of the Quaide Azam 
Jinnah to facilitate quick co-ordination of decisions when problems facing 
the government were both extremely urgent and overwhelming. The effect 
of creating such a post, as pointed out earlier, was to co-ordinate the work of 
the entire government at a bureaucratic level, bypassing the cabinet. Chaudri 
Mohammed Ali was a man of outstanding administrative ability and 
prodigious energy; but also he had strong right-wing political views, which 


33 Ibid., p. 383. 
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relationships. The Nazimuddin government and 
Minister Zafrullah Khan did not enthusiasticall 


food aid was announced by the US. But the promised mre ae aa mi 
actually begin to arrive from the US until after the bumper mk ti e 
following year. The fact that the famine scare was a false one en 
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a year later and Pakistan got by, despite the non-arrival of the promised food 
aid.” But in the meantime, the government had panicked and given way. 
The objective of the operation had been achieved. The Governor General 
appointed Mohammad Ali Bogra, Pakistan’s Ambassador in the US as the 
new Prime Minister, in place of Nazimuddin. 

The actual manner in which the Nazimuddin ministry was dismissed was 
itself quite remarkable; it demonstrated, once again, the cavalier fashion in 
which the bureaucracy treated constitutional law, conventions and practice. 
The Nazimuddin cabinet was, theoretically, responsible to the National 
Assembly. But the Assembly was not given an opportunity to vote him out 
of office. In fact, only a few days before Nazimuddin’s dismissal the Assembly 
had approved his budget by an overwhelming vote! The Nazimuddin cabinet 
was dismissed by Order of the Governor General. Leaving aside the question 
of constitutional propriety of the Order, what it demonstrated clearly was 
where power actually resided. The subservient role which the Assembly had 
come to accept is demonstrated by the fact that when it met again, soon 
after, it did not utter so much as a word of protest. Instead, it dutifully voted 
support for the new Prime Minister, who had been nominated and installed 
in office by the Governor General. The team of ministers too had been 
chosen for the new Prime Minister by the Governor General who had also 
assigned to them their respective portfolios. Thus, at last, the bureaucracy in 
Pakistan had unambiguously demonstrated its political supremacy. 

The Governor General, and later under the 1956 Constitution, the 
President, made and unmade ministries and invariably succeeded in 
obtaining the necessary parliamentary majorities for the new incumbents. 
This is perhaps a simplification (for the sake of brevity) of the kaleidioscopic 
changes in political alignments and the active intrigues which were involved 
in bringing about the succession of governments. But the one constant factor 
amidst all the changes was the dominating and decisive role of the Governor 
General and later the President, an office held by Ghulam Mohammed and 
after him, General Iskander Mirza, both bureaucrats. Their power was 
derived essentially from the backing (and their control over) the bureaucracy 
and the army, rather than from the changing coalitions of politicians whom 
they successfully manipulated from crisis to crisis. 

A challenge to the bureaucratic authority of the Governor General came 
in 1954 after the dramatic result of the East Pakistan provincial election. The 
results of that election were beyond belief for the ‘United Front’ opposition, 
as well as for the government. The ‘ruling party,’ the Muslim League, 
confident of victory, secured no more than 10 seats out of a total of 309! 
Troops and naval units were rushed to East Pakistan. General Iskander 
Mirza was sent to Dacca to take charge of the situation. The newly-installed 
‘United Front’ government was dismissed from office; and ‘Governor’s rule’ 

3 For details, see H. Alavi, ‘U.S. Aid to Pakistan,’ Economic Weekly, Special Number, July 
1963. 
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was established under Mirza. A wave of repression and large scale arrests 
followed. 

The sharp verdict of the people of East Pakistan, paradoxically, 
emboldened the members of the Constituent Assembly, who began to take a 


Assembly, designed to curb the powers of the Governor General. Before 
these amendments could have effect, however, th 


Ayub Khan? Clearly, this was not simply to ask for the support of the army 
for his government. The government already enjoyed the full support of the 
armed services to the extent of the Participation of the Commander-in-Chief 
of the army, General Ayub Khan, in the cabinet itself. What was, in fact, 
being asked for was a symbolic ‘seizure’ of power, which would establish the 
army as a source of Political virtue and a guardian of the nation’s interests in 
an hour of crisis and the legitimating basis of the régime. However, General 
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Ayub Khan’s close friend and patron, General Iskander Mirza, a bureaucrat, 
who proved to be an astute manipulator of politicians, did not favour this 
course at all; and he declared in an interview with the Daily Telegraph of 
London on 12 November 1954 that the Pakistan army did not wish to be 
involved in politics. Mirza, who had by now emerged as the ‘strong man’ 
(and what better reason for this than the powerful backing of the army as 
well as the bureaucracy!), favoured the restoration of some kind of parlia- 
mentary machinery, although he made it quite clear that he would prefer an 
authoritarian constitution. He had, for some time, been talking about the 
virtues of ‘controlled democracy’. 

In the event, a new Constituent Assembly was elected by the Provincial 
Assemblies; and it got to work on a constitution which was completed in 
1956. Iskander Mirza, who had meanwhile succeeded as Governor General, 
was installed as the first President of Pakistan. The period which followed 
was one of political upheaval, not least because of the upsurge of the 
democratic movement all over the country. Mirza appointed and dismissed a 
procession of ministers; and intrigue of the bureaucrats pervaded the whole 
political life of the country. In his proclamation of the coup d'etat of October 
1958, Mirza declared that ‘for the last three years I have laboured to bring 
coalition after coalition, hoping to stabilise the administration. My detractors 
in their dishonest ways have on every opportunity called these attempts 
palace intrigues.’ This is an eloquent comment on his own active and 
decisive role in the political arena, in making and unmaking successive 
‘parliamentary’ governments. 

The coup d’etat of October 1958 was, therefore, no ‘seizure’ of power. Its 
authors, General Iskander Mirza as the President of Pakistan and General 
Ayub Khan as the Commander-in-Chief of the army, already held the reins 
of effective power in their hands. It was, rather, a dismissal of the politicians 
who have provided a facade of parliamentary government and the dismantling 
of the constitutional apparatus, through which new political forces were 
emerging and challenging bureaucratic power, on the eve of the first general 
elections that were to have been held in the country. 1957 and 1958 were 
years of great political upsurge in the country; and if the results of the 1954 
East Pakistan elections were any guide, it seemed most likely that many of 
the veteran politicians, who had complied so readily with the wishes of the 
bureaucracy, would not find themselves in Parliament again. The election 
was postponed repeatedly while manoeuvres to precipitate a ‘crisis’ went on. 

The régime established after the ‘military’ coup d’etat in October 1958 was 
not essentially military in character. Iskander Mirza, a bureaucrat, remained 
President and General Ayub Khan was designated as the Chief Martial Law 
Administrator, retaining at the same time his positioin as the Commander- 
in-Chief of the army. Another bureaucrat, Aziz Ahmed, was appointed 
Chief Secretary to the government, with day-to-day control of the entire 
machinery of government, and Deputy Chief Martial Law Administrator. 
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An Advisory Council was created on 8 October, consisting of the newly 
appointed civilian Chief Secretary to the government and civilian Secretaries 
of the eight ministries of the central government which effectively took over 


charge of the administration. The provincial governments were to function 
under the Provincial G 


Administrators in the field of economic Policy, such as price controls, as well 
as improvement of public behaviour and morality, brought about some 
transient improvements, as also hardship and some resentment—at the 
same time, much administrative confusio 
however, the administration was soon retu 


military courts remained. 
The Pakistani bour 
and feared the initial rh 
régime tried to show its determination to Toot 


elections would have swept in 


and the Qaiyum Muslim League in West Pakistan, both of them being 
committed to and loyal allies i 


better than to have its dependable allies brought to power in Pakistan 


a major concern of metropolitan capital; and it is sophisticated enough to 
realise that long-run stability is not necessarily secured by military-backed 
autocratic régimes which are to be set up as a last resort rather than the first. 
What is the most preferred form of such régimes is not determined by some 
general formula but by the way in which political forces are aligned and the 
alternative possibilities that existat a particular moment of time. Against the 
background of the political crisis in Pakistan pnd'theicoupadelar nC. B. 
Marshall, a member of the State Department Policy Planning Staff, voiced 
the American concern and warned of ‘the danger of trying z ce ed 
concord on anything but a political basis’.** He saw danger arising from the 


>” C.B. Marshall, ‘Reflections on a Revolution in Pakistan,’ Foreign Affairs, Vol. 37(2), 
January 1959, p. 255. 
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pre-emption of the elections by the coup d’etat, for he believed that under 
Mirza it would be a de-stabilising development. The coup d'etat was, 
however, a fact to be reckoned with. There could be no simple return, as far 
as the US was concerned, to the pre-coup position. New solutions had to be 
worked out; and the US had to regain its initiative. Marshall assured his 
readers: ‘I, in turn, never urged democracy as such. The essential things I 
stressed were consensus, authority, a sense of policy—the creation of insti- 
tutions to enable the State to amount to something and to go somewhere.’ 

A fortnight passed before the US regained the initiative. On 24 October 
1958, following a hectic four-day visit by US Defence Secretary, McElroy, to 
Pakistan, President Iskander Mirza was dismissed from office and General 
Ayub Khan was installed as President in his place. Ayub had never had it in 
him to have precipitated the coup on his own initiative in the first place, as 
subsequent myths sometimes suggest. He was a creature of Mirza. Now he 
became, more directly, a creature of his American masters. His American 
advisers and local officials soon went to work on devising civilian institutional 
foundations for his régime, which took the form of the so-called ‘Basic 
Democracy,’ the basis of the 1962 Constitution on which the Ayub régime 
based itself. 

The new constitutional system, labelled ‘Basic Democracy,’ provided for 
indirect election of the President and members of the National and Provincial 
Assemblies by ‘Basic Democrats’ who were members of local councils in 
villages and towns. The whole structure was founded on a hierarchy of local 
councils whose work was closely integrated with that of the bureaucracy at the 
local level. By virtue of this, the bureaucracy and the State were directly 
linked with local level power holders, who benefited greatly from State 
patronage, bypassing and isolating political leadership at higher levels. It 
was a system that was ideally suited to bureaucratic control and manipulation 
while at the same time allowing for elections at the local levels (dominated 
by landowners) conferring a semblance of legitimacy on the government. 
Because of its extreme corruption as well as the fact that it greatly 
strengthened the hands of oppressive landlords in rural areas, the system 
was universally hated; and in the movement that eventually brought down 
the Ayub régime, the abolition of ‘Basic Democracy’ became a major 
demand. Although the present military régime has attempted to resurrect a 
similar system at the local level, the system under Ayub Khan had fallen so 
much into disrepute that the Zia régime has tried to distance it from ‘Basic 
Democracy,’ by devising a different nomenclature for the local councils. Its 
structure, however, is similar; and the same set of people are now in control 
of it. 

During Ayub Khan’s ‘Decade of Development’ both the indigenous 
bourgeoisie and the landowners prospered and foreign capital too made 
inroads into the Pakistan economy on a much greater scale than ever before. 
Against the background of galloping inflation, wages were held down by 
draconian labour legislation and repression. The bourgeoisie prospered; 
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and in rural areas, rich farmers and landowners with large marketable 
surpluses benefited greatly from the extraordinarily high support price for 
wheat and other forms of subsidies on agricultural inputs. By contrast, the 
condition of the lower strata of the peasantry deteriorated sharply.*° The 
extent of the deterioration of the conditions of the working class is indicated 
by the fact that the share of wages in value added in industry fell from 45 per 
cent in 1954 to a mere 25 per cent in 1966.37 While there are no comparable 
figures for other classes of population, there were clear indications to show 


that the condition of the lower salariat had deteriorated no less. 


Furthermore, as landowners continued to be free of income tax and 


industrialists enjoyed ‘tax holidays’ for varying periods of years, the tax 
burden on the common people was intensified; indirect taxes on articles of 
common consumption were raised to unprecedented levels to bolster up 
funds for the government’s development plans. A breaking point was 
inevitably reached in 1968-69 when the entire people across the whole 
country erupted into a spontaneous, and unprecedented, mass movement 
against the régime and brought it down. 


The mass movement in the winter of 1968-69 marks a structural break in 
the political history of Pakistan. It inaugurated a qualitatively new stage of 
political development. Hitherto, radical and Left ‘movements’ in Pakistan 
were actually limited to small groups of intellectuals—academics, journalists 
and students, largely isolated from the grass roots. Because of their isolation, 
they were neither in a Position to initiate such a movement that arose 
spontaneously nor were they able to give it effective leadership and direction 
when indeed it did arise. Parties to the Right were, of course, frightened by 
the character of the movement and, where possible, tried to sabotage it. But 
everywhere, young men and women, both in rural and urban areas, 
Students, workers and peasants, were drawn actively into the movement, 
giving it local leadership and Organisation. A new political animal had come 
on to the scene—the grass roots cadre, the activist and organiser. Most of 
these young activists were Politically naive and ignorant—their asset was 
their absolute integrity and commitment. Some of them later relapsed into 
Political inactivity, lacking the drive and momentum that party membership 
would have provided. Many of them, full of idealism, gravitated behind 
Bhutto and the PPP, responding to its radical thetoric—although many of 
these, in the light of new political experience and understanding, moved 
further Left. A considerable number joined Left parties and groups—they 
are an active force behind the striving for Left unity in Pakistan. The Left 
Parties and groups were now more deeply rooted among the common People 
than ever before. The working class movement in particular played a decisive 
role in the successful struggle against the Ayub régime, although during the 
1970s it declined. 


4 in Pakistan’. 
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Given the impotence of Right-wing parties and the absence of organised 
parties of the Left capable of intervening in the situation, the initiative once 
again passed into the hands of the military-bureaucratic oligarchy. General 
Yahya Khan, Commander-in-Chief of the army, stepped into the breach 
after the fall of Ayub. Yahya himself represented the same coalition of social 
forces as Ayub Khan. But his régime was a curious mixture of contending 
forces. A well-informed commentator on the Pakistan scene, a former 
Major General, Fazal Muqeem Khan, noted that ‘Ayub Khan . . . within the 
first week of his becoming CMLA and President had completely cut himself 
off from the Armed Forces and ruled through the institutions of civil 
government.’ However, he pointed out, ‘Yahya Khan, likewise, also kept 
the Armed Forces out of all government institutions,’ but, unlike Ayub, 
Yahya cut himself off also from most civil institutions.** Nor did the CMLA 
HQ make policies. Those who were close to the centre of affairs at the time 
could not escape the conclusion that there was a secret cell in operation, with 
US advisers, who were at the heart of decision-making. Fazal Muqeem 
Khan, in his account, reduces the status of such a cell to a mere personal 


coterie of officers. He wrote: 


Generally, the Armed Forces officers contemptuously referred to the few 
army officers around the President as the ‘coterie’. It should not be mixed 
up with HQ CMLA. By July 1970, senior officers at HQ CMLA were 
complaining that decisions were being taken on personalities and national 
issues by the President on the advice of the coterie without their 
knowledge. The coterie, according to them, had become super- 
headquarters and a sort of Mafia and made the President inaccessible.*° 


From within the army, the Yahya régime had to contend with radical 
pressures for reform. In using the word ‘radical,’ advisedly, one would point 
out that these elements included radical right as well as those who had 
populists notions about reforms but whose political positions were ill- 
defined. They rallied behind Vice-Admiral Ahsan, the Navy Chief who was 
Deputy Chief MLA in charge of all the economic ministries and therefore 
well positioned to initiate measures of reform. On the other hand, there was 
Air Marshal Nur Khan, also DCMLA, who was one of the most powerful 
men in the country, a staunch representative of landed interests. Nur Khan 
was put in charge of all the non-economic ministries which gave him little 
scope for action. Yahya and his ‘coterie’ resolved this situation of contending 
forces pressing upon him by first isolating the army hawks by interposing a 
nominated puppet civilian cabinet between them and himself, as an earnest 
of his commitment to the holding of elections and restoring civilian 
parliamentary ‘rule. The bureaucracy was restored to its customary role. 
Ahsan was despatched to East Pakistan as Governor, dislodging the key 

38 Fazal Mugeem Khan, Pakistan’s Crisis of Leadership (Islamabad, 1973), p. 26. 

3° Ibid. p. 27. 
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control of the economic ministries from his hands—he was later to use his 
new position to fight for East Pakistan’s case on various issues, including the 
formulation of the Fourth Five Year Plan. Nur Khan, on the other hand, 
appointed Governor of West Pakistan, found himself in a more effective 
Position than before to fight for the cause of landowning interests; for most 
of the relevant matters were within the competence of the provincial 
governments—and on occasion Nur Khan did not hesitate to come up to the 
centre, force his way unceremoniously into meetings of the economic 
committee of the cabinet (which I attended) and dictate to the cowering 
ministers decisions on issues such as the support price of wheat, contrary to 
the advice being tendered by the Planning Commission. And the ministers 
looked as if they might have acted upon but for Nur Khan’s personal 
interventions. The radical and reformist forces, such as they were, were 
easily isolated and defeated. Nevertheless, they were a significant element 
in the rank and file of the army and had to be placated. Yahya Khan 
undertook some ineffectual (essentially symbolic) measures against some 
businessmen for evading taxes and exchange control regulations. Likewise 
302 civil servants were suspended on serious charges—but in due course they 
ly. The form of the régime was a military one. 
But one can see the complexities that underlay that form. On the whole, the 
Yahya régime had soon come to rely heavily on the bureaucracy, despite its 
outwardly military character. 

It was expected on all sides that the elections that were promised by Yahya 
(and his ‘coterie’) would return a deeply divided parliament and several 
political parties with fragmented support, leaving the military-bureaucratic 
oligarchy as the final arbiter, as before. The actual results surprised everyone, 
for two major Parties emerged with overwhelming support in East and West 
Pakistan Tespectively. The Awami League won every single seat, bar one, in 
East Pakistan and acquired an absolute majority in the prospective National 
Assembly. The PPP, the second biggest party, acquired an unchallengeable 
Position in West Pakistan. An Awami League-dominated, East Pakistan- 
based, government would threaten the interests of the army, for they 
wanted rapprochement with India as a basis for reduction in military 
expenditures to make more resources available for the development of East 
Pakistan. Such a government also held prospects of accelerated promotions 
for East Pakistanis in the bureaucracy, damping the ambitions of West 
Pakistani senior bureaucrats for much further promotion during their 
lifetime. The East Pakistanis also advocated taxation of agricultural incomes, 
and less lavish subsidies for landowners, which in effect threatened West 
Pakistani landowners. The only economically dominant class which was 
Prepared to go along with the Awami League’s political and economic 
demands was the bourgeoisie, whose interests were less directly threatened 
and who indeed had a large stake in maintaining the unity of the country that 
would secure their markets in East Pakistan. It was against the background 
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of the alignment of forces that the crisis of 1971 unfolded, culminating in the 
liberation of Bangladesh. After the debacle in Bangladesh, the army itself 
had to face a major crisis of legitimacy in what was left of Pakistan. The PPP 
régime had to be installed, as stated earlier. The military-bureaucratic 
oligarchy, for the first time in Pakistan’s history, had lost the initiative and 
now had to confront a powerfully entrenched political party with a forceful 
leader, with results that we have already examined. 

The PPP, in fact, rested on contradictory political supports. On the one 
hand, large numbers of radical elements in the country, the oppressed and 
the poor and the ‘intelligentsia,’ had rallied behind its slogan of ‘bread, 
clothing and shelter’. On the other hand, the PPP leadership had forged 
alliances with some of the most reactionary elements in the country, powerful 
landowner factions that dominated the countryside—some of the most 
powerful of them joined the PPP soon after its overwhelming political 
victory. This contradiction between the opposed forces on which the party 
rested was bound to express itself in bitter struggle within the party. The 
radicals and the Left soon lost ground and the Right consolidated itself. Far 
too much has been written about the PPP on the strength of its populist 
rhetoric, ignoring this very real struggle between diametrically opposed 
forces within it and its actual outcome. 

The radicals in the PPP began to fight a losing battle soon after the PPP 
régime was installed in office and had undertaken a number of radical 
measures in the first few months. The rout of the PPP radicals was complete 
when in October 1974 leading radicals (like Finance Minister Mubashir 
Hassan and senior party-men like J.A. Rahim and Khurshid Hassan Mir) 
were thrown out of the cabinet. Others, like Mairaj Mohammad Khan, had 
been removed much earlier; and 1974 is not the time when the massive shift 
to the Right began. In their place some of the worst and most reactionary 
elements in the country were appointed. The most brutal repression of the 
PPP régime, it was not surprising to see, was directed against the radical 
rank and file of its own party. Bhutto had thus forfeited his support from the 
masses whom he had betrayed. It is not altogether surprising to see that 
when the agitation against him began in 1977, the working class which had 
earlier rallied behind him was not a silent spectator. It did not actually join 
the reactionary forces against him; nor did it move to demonstrate support 
for Bhutto. Bhutto had a genius for alienating all social forces, because of his 
personal vanity and vindictiveness and cynical reversals of policy on short- 
term calculations. He had already alienated the bourgeoisie, as discussed 
earlier, and likewise the US. His fatal mistake was the alienation also of the 
most powerful class in which he had established a base, the landowners, 
when he made a desperate bid to regain popular support in preparation for 
the 1977 elections. In July 1976, preparing the ground for the forthcoming 
elections, Bhutto, in a surprise move, announced the nationalisation of 
agro-processing industries, namely cotton ginning, flour milling and rice 
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husking. The decisions and plans were made in secret; and his Right wing 
ministerial colleagues were Presented with a fait accompli on the day when 
the nationalisation was announced. If anyone were to have conspired to 
bring down the PPP régime, they could not have found a more explosive 
move to achieve that purpose. 

The nationalisation of the agro-processing industries hit the class from 
which Bhutto had drawn his most Powerful support. After alienating popular 
forces, he was more dependent on them than before. Cotton ginning mills, 


a populist party, however, its grass roots links remained; and it looked as if 
in a free election it would still be able to emerge victorious. That was the fear 
that perpetuated army rule. The initiative for this came from the army. It 
Would be difficult to maintain that the military régime of General Zia was 
chosen by the €conomically dominant classes, although the régime clearly 
stands for their interests. What the economically dominant classes want, 
above all, is a ‘stable’ régime; and for the first two years of its existence, 
there was wide concern amongst them about its long-term viability—and to 
some degree such uacertainty still worries them. BA 

The military itself, more than any other section of society, is General Zia’s 
constituency. His is the first truly military régime in Pakistan—the same 
could not be said about the régime of Ayub Khan or, for that matter, even 
that of Yahya Khan. This is a very narrow and tenuous basis on which any 
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régime might stand. Its dependence on the military itself for its survival and 
the flagrant way in which it has set about corrupting the military in order to 
reinforce support for its continued existence is a mark of its weakness in civil 
society. The unprecedented brutality of the régime reflects its failure to 
legitimate itself and establish a social base for itself. Its attempts to strike 
terror into the minds of its opponents is a measure of its failure to build up 
positive and secure support for itself. 

The most striking feature of the régime’s operation, therefore, is the 
blatant patronage that is being extended in every conceivable way to military 
personnel and their relatives. Martial Law officers exercise arbitrary powers 
which many of them use freely for personal advantage. Military officers and 
their relatives are being appointed to positions in the civil bureaucracy and 
the numerous State corporations, pushing out civilian employees—this is 
giving rise to much grievance among the salariat. Businessmen often find 
that they cannot get permits for prospective ventures unless they accept 
military officers or their relatives as partners. Military officers on Martial 
Law duties share bribes with civilian officials. Such corruption of military 
officers on Martial Law duties has created a good deal of resentment even 
within the military itself. Professional soldiers are concerned about the 
corrosive effect of all this on the military as a fighting force—some of them 
recall the conditions of the KMT army before the Chinese Revolution! A 
negative feature of these developments is the exodus from the army for more 
bureaucratic jobs outside, including emigration to the Middle East. Soldiers 
would rather make money there now rather wait for their army pensions. 
The army itself is being undermined. 

The régime is, of course, conscious of the need to broaden its political 
base. It has attempted unsuccessfully to co-opt support of some Right-wing 
political parties—their reluctance to associate formally or publicly with the 
régime also indicates their judgement of its unpopularity. Lacking any claim 
for political legitimacy, the Zia régime has decided to justify its attempt to 
perpetuate its rule by a new claim, namely that it has a mission to create an 
Islamic economy and polity in Pakistan. But here again, it is caught between 
the claims of its rhetoric and the expectations that are aroused by it and the 
actual options that are open to it, given the structural imperatives of 
peripheral capitalism to which it is bound. 

With its inability to fundamentally restructure Pakistan’s economy, the 
régime is forced into symbolic measures to demonstrate its Islamic 
commitment, which do not touch fundamentals. It has passed laws intro- 
ducing some Islamic forms of punishment for certain offences. It has 
introduced the gimmickry of ‘interest-free banking,’ which consists of no 
more than the introduction of a special optional category of deposits 
accounts with the (nationalised) banks where instead of a fixed interest, the 
depositor gets a share of profits earned by the bank from the funds so 
earmarked; the rest of banking procedures continue as before. The régime 
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has introduced zakat as an Islamic tax but only as a supplement to the 
existing taxes—there is no question of scrapping the entire modern fiscal 


that cannot be fulfilled. The majority of the people of Pakistan have, over 
the past 35 years, already learnt to be mistrustful of those in power who 


good society that is promised them, the Opposite is, in fact, done by men of 
power. They would much rather rally behind concrete slogans, such as that 
of the PPP for ‘bread, cloth and shelter’. They are acutely aware of the fact that 
men of power exploit religious slogans for the Purposes of power and do not 


ideology, on which the régime is embarked, is one that is leading to political 
bankruptcy rather than ideological consolidation, 
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INDUSTRIALISATION IN THE 
NON-EUROPEAN WORLD 


Tom Kemp 


This Paper reflects the thoughts of someone who is by profession an economic 
historian rather than a development economist and thus approaches the 
theme from a historical point of view.’ But for Marxists, the disciplinary 
barriers of bourgeois scholarship should have no relevance; and which 
Marxist can avoid a historical approach to the problems of imperialism and 
underdevelopment! This whole field of study is now encumbered with a 
mass of printed material, much of it heavily loaded ideologically, using 
terms like ‘developing countries’ or ‘the third world,’ which defy scientific 
definition and throw a smoke-screen over the harsh realities of class conflict 
and continued imperialist exploitation. The main perpetrators of this crime 
against science have been the US State Department, the World Bank (set up 
at the same time as the International Monetary Fund to be, in practice, an 
arm of US policy) and the various agencies of the United Nations. Many no 
doubt well-meaning people have been taken in and have, indeed, contributed 
to what has essentially been an operation in international class collaboration 
and the obfuscation of the truth in the interests of the big corporations. 
Until the Second World War, industrialisation was thought of by economic 
historians and economists as something specific to the countries of Western 
Europe and North America. Although there were enclaves of industry 
elsewhere, as in India, only Japan seemed to constitute an exception. 
Industrialisation elsewhere was expected to repeat many of the features 
displayed in Britain; and even the differences between Britain and the 
so-called ate-comers’ had not been clearly formulated. The question had 
been taken up by Trotsky and other Marxists in the context of Russian 
development, especially in regard to the ability of ‘late-comers’ to jump over 


1 See the author’s Industrialization in the Non-Western World (London and New York, 
1983). 
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Stages and benefit from certain advantages. Another version of this theory 
was advanced by the non-Marxist economic historian, Alexander 
Gerschenkron, in a number of articles, which had wide and continuing 


In the post-war Period, industrialisation has been seen as the means for 


the so-called ‘deve oping countries’ to become economically ‘independent’ 


deal of attention to the question of ‘economic growth,’ resulting in vast 
literature.’ It tried to diagnose the causes of ‘underdevelopment’ and pre- 


relations would first be required, but Suggesting that, under the guidance of 
the State, a ‘non-capitalist road’ could be found.* There were, however, a 


What Marxists have to examine are the concrete cases of ‘industrialisation’ 
and the significance of the emergence of ‘newly industrialised’ or ‘industrial- 


3 z k in Economic Backwardness 
in Hištorical Perspective applied rather obviously to the European ‘latecomers,’ not to the 


, if ever, experienced 

‘latecomer’. Trotsky’s observations are to be found in Chapter 1 of The Heem, erat the 
Revolution (Ann Arbor, n.d.). meee 

> A useful survey of the theoretical literature from a Marxist Point of view is tobe in 
Tamas Szentes, The Political Economy of Underdevelopment (fourth edition; B: : EA 

* See, for example V.L. Tyagunenko, Industrialisation of Developing Co; F (Moscow, 
1973), especially the conclusion. tries (Moscow. 

5 Again, vast literature exists on ‘dependency,’ the best-known advocate of which is André 
Gunder Frank. The complexities of this debate can be judged by the special number of Latin 
American Perspectives, Vol. 8 (30 and 31), wee uF. ee 

$ sharpest expression of this was forward in an - Warren, « on 
ois G indonlakicatca'fa iNew Lefi Review, 81, 1973. It waa followed we nats 
posthumous book with the Provocative title Imperialism: Pioneer of Capitalism (London, 
1980). 
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were subject to the capitalist mode of production and had undergone an 


industrial revolution. 

While Marx naturally took Britain as the model and was essentially correct in 
assuming that it offered other European countries a picture of their own 
future, his writings on India and Russia clearly indicate that he expected that 
historical, geographical and cultural conditions would influence the form 
which the capitalist mode of production would take in particular countries.” 
However, Marx’s life-work was devoted to ‘laying bare the laws of motion’ 
of the capitalist mode of production; what he wrote about the spread of 
capitalism to less developed countries is mostly to be found in newspaper 
articles and private letters. Much interest has been generated in these 
remarks, hardly intended to bear the weight of exegesis to which they have 
been exposed, as a result of the attempts of former colonial and semi- 
colonial countries to extricate themselves from the grasp of imperialism. 

The first translation of Capital, Volume 1, was into Russian, as early as 
1872; it was widely studied, at first, mainly by Populist intellectuals, some of 
whom hoped that Russia would be able to avoid capitalist industrialisation 
altogether, while others hoped to find a way to non-capitalist industrialisation. 
The latter, the ‘legal Populists’ in their thinking overlap with the ‘legal 
Marxists,’ like Struve, who approved of capitalist development and wanted 
to encourage it. Neither school recognised the inherent contradictions of 
capitalist development in a backward country. These aspects were to be 
brought in by Plekhanov and Lenin in one of the earliest and most famous 
controversies about economic development. Whatis interesting is that many 
of the arguments of that debate have been, perhaps unconsciously, echoed 
in recent times. In that sense it has not been concluded, but it continues; and 
the participants are our intellectual comtemporaries. Versions of ‘legal 
Populism’ are to be found in the ‘developing countries,’ perhaps most 
strongly in Latin America. ‘Legal Marxism’ flourishes in various forms in the 
academic environment of Europe and America. The struggle over Lenin’s 

those who claim to be in the line of descent 


legacy is as bitter as ever among 
from The Development of Capitalism in Russia and Imperialism: The Highest 


Stage of Capitalism. Trotsky’s contribution, while still beyond the pale in the 
Soviet Union and Eastern Europe, has also acquired a new relevance. These 
controversies are kept alive both at the historical level and over what theory 
should guide practice, or whose practice it should be. Under the former 
come the questions posed by Marx’s writings on pre-capitalist social 
formations, such as that of the Asiatic mode of production, which came out 
of the closet, so to say, in the 1950s.* The simple unilinear theory of social 
7 For the Russian debate which foreshadowed many of the arguments to be heard in relation 
tothe ‘developing’ countries, see A. Walicki, The Controversy over Capitalism (Oxford, 1969). 
S ithe relevant sections of the Grundrisse were not published in English until 1964 as 
italis Economic Formations (London) with an introduction by E. Hobsbawm. Sub- 
sequently considerable literature, Targely of exegesis, has grown up. 
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development by stages (however useful as a pedagogic device) does not 
represent his final scientific position. It is clear that he was continually sifting 
new evidence and enriching his understanding of the most varied social 
formations and that a fixed, dogmatic position was wholly strange to him.° 


up of the old colonial empires. 
An examination of the history of ‘formal’ and ‘informal’ colonies in the 


investment in industry. 

Though in the case of formal colonies the colonial administration may, 
through its Policy, have reinforced this situation, and, in the case of ‘informal’ 
colonies, it may have suited the interest of the local ruling class, market 
forces were Probably the primary reason why there was not More direct 
investment in industry. Where profits were to be made, say in the Bengal 
jute industry, foreign capital was not slow in taking advantage of the 
Possibilities. On the other hand, in the 1930s, firms in the rapidly expanding 
‘new industries’ in Britain showed little interest in setting up branch plants in 
India. Typically, in a colony or semi-colony, profit rates were highest in 

° Cf. the well-known correspondence with Russians—Danielson and Zasulich—and his 


interest in the work of Kovalevsky, Maurer and Morgan. See R. Gallisot (ed.), Marxisme et 
Algerie (Paris, 1976). 
1° Thus, i 
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trade, land-holding, money-lending and the service sector; merchant capital 
was more prominent than industrial capital. At tne same time, the surplus 
value extracted from the mineral and plantation sectors, and from com- 
mercialised agriculture, must be overlooked. In a sense, these countries 
were, in a distorted way, following in the footsteps of the earlier industrialised 
countries. 

In Marx’s time, capitalist industrialisation was confined to Britain and a 
few regions of Europe and North America, as has already been mentioned. 
As early as The Communist Manifesto (1848) Marx and Engels were con- 
vinced that the development of capitalism necessarily brought into existence 
a world market, ‘the universal dependence of nations’. The interests of the 
bourgeoisie in the advanced nations would compel it to spread capitalist 
relations on a world scale—which, of course, it did. ‘It compels all nations, 
on pain of extinction,’ they wrote, ‘to adopt the bourgeois mode of pro- 
duction; it compels them to introduce what it calls civilisation in their midst, 
i.e., to become bourgeois themselves. In one word, it creates a world after 
their own image." It took some time for this outcome to become clearly 
discernible; but it did not mean that all countries industrialised. Indeed, the 
world market was based upon an international division of labour determined 
by the interests of the dominant imperialist countries, condemning the rest 
of the world, for a lengthy period, to the role of hewers of wood and drawers 
of water.!? Uneven development was part of this process, from the very 
beginning. 

When a few years later (albeit in newspaper articles) Marx made his 
famous, often quoted and often criticised, ‘predictions’ about the future 
prospects of India, he saw that the British Raj would, despite itself, force 
that country on to the capitalist road. What Marx there projected may not 
have literally come to pass: the railway system did notin the short run, orina 
spectacular way, transform the economy or become truly ‘the forerunner of 
modern industry’ (as it was doing in Marx’s homeland). That was because 
India was a colonial, primary-producing country—and that was how it 
related to the capitalist world market. On the other hand, in the longer 
historical sweep, the ‘material premises’ for the establisment of the capitalist 
mode of production were well and truly laid. 

The great unanswered (and perhaps unanswerable) question is whether, 
in the absence of European intrusion and control, the non-Western countries 
would have found their own way to capitalism; or was their ‘under- 
development’ a product of development elsewhere, which suggests that they 


might have done. 


u Various editions of The Communist Manifesto. These passages form part of the panegyric 
to the bourgeoisie in the first part of this document. 

2 ‘Although the section of Capital intended to deal with the international division of labour 
was never written, Marx refers to the dependence of the capitalist mode of production upon the 
world market in many places. Capitalism could not exist in one country; it created a world 


market. 
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As it was, private Property in land, capitalist relations of production, 
machine technology and bourgeois institutions as a whole showed few signs 
of spontaneous generation in the non-European world. Consequently, for 


certainly present in some non-Western countries and precursive Signs of 
this development may be discernible here and there, in the main the capitalist 


Even in Lenin’s day, as he Pointed out in Imperialism (1916), in the 
colonies capitalism was only beginning to develop. By this time, moreover, 
Massive disparities in development had appeared. ‘Unevenness’ was 


» Thus the view that there was a specific ‘colonial mode of production,’ which has appeared 
in the literature. 
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onial powers were constantly redividing the world 
th some assurance, Lenin could write: ‘Capitalism is 
in the colonies and in trans-oceanic 
new imperialist powers are emerging 
the reason he gave for their 


governments of the col 
market. By that time, wi 
growing with the greatest rapidity 
countries . . . . Among the latter, 
(e.g., Japan) . . . .”* As regards the latter, 
growth was that 


the export of capital greatly affects and accelerates the development of 
capitalism in those countries to which it is exported. While, therefore, the 
export of capital may tend toa certain extent to arrest development in the 
countries exporting capital, it can only do so by expanding and deepening 
the further development of capitalism throughout the world.’* 


If we include with capital, as Marxists should, the relations of production of 
the capitalist mode, as well as the technology embodied in constant capital, 
it is easy to see how, in the ‘new’ (colonial or semi-colonial) countries (of the 
previous period) a whole epoch of development—which had brought the 
older capitalist countries to the threshold—could, at any rate in theory, be 
telescoped into a relatively short space of time. In other words, the receiving 
countries of the ‘periphery’ did not have to wait to begin their (capitalist) 
industrialisation until they had generated sufficient surplus to make possible 
the necessary investment in constant capital (far less did they have to invent 
the necessary technology). Historically, however, in the period before the 
First World War, there was little direct investment in industry in the colonial 
or semi-colonial countries by firms having their headquarters in the 
imperialist metropoles. For example, for a century or so, Britain and Brazil 
were closely linked economically, with the latter being a satellite of British 
capital. There was, however, in Brazil only a limited amount of British 
investment in industrial branch plants or any kind of manufacturing activity. '* 
The same can be said of India, with a few exceptions. It may be assumed that 
the main constraints on investment by the local capitalist class were to be 
found in such factors as d the greater profitability 
expected from non-industri ess of the national 
market also discouraged investment in expensive industrial plants both by 
local and expatriate capitalists. The predominantly agrarian population had 
low purchasing power while the consumption n 
the more affluent sections of the middle class (both numerically small) could 
be adequately met by imports from the advanced industrial countries, which 
also acquired a certain prestige value in the eyes of these consumers. 
14 Various editions of Imperialism: The Highest Stage of Capitalism. The passage appears in 
Section VII—‘Imperialism as a Special Stage of Capitalism’ 

15 [bid., Section IV: ‘The Export of Capital’. 

16 See, for example, R. Graham, Britain and the Onset of Modernization in Brazil 
(Cambridge, 1968). Some interests were opposed to investment in industry; and direct British 
investment in industry was on a modest scale and not always successful. 
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State was expected to play a Promotional and Propulsive part as the 
instrument of this Policy, which would th 


n some kind of ‘socialist’ rhetoric. 
The term ‘planning,’ for example, was extended to cover almost any kind of 
State interference with market forces, 


It was after the Second Worl 


and new, invariably adopted industrialisation as part of their soci a, i 
SO, in the advanced countries, there was a favourable re-assessm: 
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multinationals, which had steadily been establishing branch plants in other 
parts of the capitalist world for some decades, now began to expand 
massively, moving not only into Canada and Western Europe but also into 
the ‘developing’ countries, giving some areas virtually their introduction to 
modern advanced techonology. Thus a variety of political as well as economic 
factors influenced the spread of industrialisation to the non-European world 
after 1945. 

A typical form which it took was the import-substitution industrialisation- 
strategy (ISIS), already referred to, especially in Latin America where it was 
seen as the path to greater economic independence. It was expected to be 
most effective where there was already a sizeable home market supplied by 
imports from the industrial countries. The ISIS required tariff protection, 
import controls and government support designed selectively to encourage 
local capital to go into manufacturing. The home market generally reflected 
the highly-skewed character of income-distribution so that the goods subject 
to import substitution tended to be those purchased only or mainly by the 
top 15-20 per cent of income-receivers. Other drawbacks to the strategy 


were soon revealed. It required the import of machinery, plant and inter- 


mediate products so that while some kinds of imports declined, others rose. 
If incomes rose, then there would be a demand for products not formerly 
imported on a large scale. The ‘demonstration’ effect ensured that the 
wealthier consumers wanted the kind of products available to people of 
similar income levels in the advanced countries, especially consumer 
durables. Backward linkages were not so strong as in the older industrial 

than in these countries, scale economies 


countries. With a smaller market 
could not be realised to the same extent. In order to make industrialisation 
possible, large-scale, largely public, investment was required in the infra- 


structure. This led to borrowing from foreign banks and capital markets, 
leading to excessive foreign indebtedness which surfaced as a major world 
problem in the 1980s when many debtor countries found it impossible to 
meet interest payments. The crucial and overriding weakness of the ISIS was 
that it did not lead to all-round, balanced growth nor produce other beneficial 
effects, such as greater economic independence, which its advocates had 
‘expected’. While new jobs in industry were created and there was some 
trickle-down effect, it failed to overcome the problems of rural poverty and 
exploitation which limited the expansion of the home market. The more 
affluent beneficiaries had no interest in solving such problems and accepted 
the presence of noxious shanty-towns within walking distance of luxury 
apartments, benefiting, indeed, from cheap domestic servants and services. 

Meanwhile, in some cases, such as Brazil, multinational corporations had 
begun to take advantage of the ISIS to establish branch plants. 7 
of the multinational or transnational corporation can best be seen asthe 


17 The phenomenon 
‘oduction by monopolistic firms. Once demand for their product tends to 


result of expanded repro 
reach saturation point in their original home market, the continuation of the accumulation 
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Consumer goods and with producer goods industries (where the latter had 
been introduced). Almost imperceptibly, therefore, because they lacked a 
coherent plan and definite objectives, countries pursuing the ISIS became 
export platforms for the multinational corporations. The latter were 


Process forces a search for new outlets. This may take the form of diversification (e.g., from 
breakfast food to toys), but the struggle for markets indicates that Profit Tates on new investment 
will be higher in some other country. On this basis the whole operation can then be envisaged 
globally, taking advantage of cheap labour, tariffs and concessions. Instant communication and 
air-freight makes it Possible to operate an international division of labour designed to maximise 


'* A useful case-study of Brazil is Peter Evans, Dependent Development (Princeton, 1979), A 
brief survey is given in Chapter 6 of the book cited in note 1 above. 
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appearance since the 1950s. Modelled to some extent on Japan, they have 
_ become industrialised largely as export platforms for reaching the consumer 
markets of the higher income countries. The four ‘little tigers’ of Asia— 
South Korea, Taiwan, Hong Kong and Singapore—are the most successful. 
Each has its own peculiarities.'? The first two have sizeable home markets; 
but Hong Kong has a population of only 2.5 million and Singapore 2.3 
million, concentrated within the borders of city-states. Their past, and 
particularly their more recent history, makes them by no means typical of 
the ‘developing countries’. South Korea and Taiwan were large-scale 
recipients of US aid because of their strategic position in the confrontation 
with China after 1949. For example, Taiwan, a refuge for the businessmen 
who followed Chiang Kai’shek after the Chinese Revolution, received aid 
amounting to $10 per head per annum in the period 1951-65. Industrialisation 
in Korea began while it was under Japanese rule. Hong Kong benefits by its 
peculiar relationship to China while ruled, on lease, as a British Crown 
Colony. Immigrant entrepreneurs have played a significant part in Hong 
Kong, Singapore and Taiwan, while refugees from China make up part of 
the labour force in the former. A profit-hungry business class has been 
formed; but these States have also been hospitable to the operations of the 
MNCs (unlike Japan) in the shape of branch plants, foreign subsidiaries and 
joint ventures. Local entrepreneurs have, on the whole, been dominant in 
the older type of light industry (such as, textiles and clothing) while the hand 
of foreign business has been more prominent in technologically more 
advanced industries like electronics and electrical appliances. Manufacturing 
processes have been mainly (but not entirely) labour-intensive, using 
women and even child labour.** Low wages have been an obvious attraction 
for international concerns. The intensive use of cheap labour power has 
made possible an increase in absolute as well as relative surplus value. 
Where this accrues to the local employer, it makes possible a fast rate of 
accumulation as well as enabling the commodities to be sold at competitive 

rices on the world market. Foreign capital, also attracted by cheap labour 
in these (and other) export platforms, operates with a lower organic 
composition of capital than in the older industrial countries, thus keeping up 
profit rates at a time when the tendency for the profit rate to fall has been 
strong. An abundant and docile labour force is ensured by social conditions 
and overnment policy against trade union bargaining and maintaining a 
‘free’ market for labour. 


Ruflections on South East Asian Export Industrialization,’ CEPAL Review, 15, December 
1981; C. Hamilton, ‘Capitalist Industrialization in East Asia’s Four Little Tigers,’ Journal of 


Vol. 13(1), 1983; and C.A. Barone, ‘Dependency ... and the Introduction 
of Capitalism to S. Korea,’ Review of ‘Radical Political Economics, Vol. 15(1), 1983. 
and Change, Vol. 13(4), 1982, devoted to child labour in newly-industrialising 


countries. 
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y through the same Stages traversed by the 
hown to be an illusion.?! The actual uneven 


the developing countries’ Conceal all the real problems and contra- 
dictions.22 


Recent capitalist industrialisation has been a very uneven process; and the 
“success stories’ are confined to a few special cases, the underside of which 
(in the case, say, of Brazil or South Korea) reveals all the unsolved problems 


~“! For example, the famous Rostow ‘stages theory’ put forward in the early 1960s at the 
height of the boom; see W.W, Rostow, The Stages R aR Growth (Cambridge, 1960). 

«. Helen Hughes, ‘Achievements and Objectives of Industrialization,” in John Cody er af 
(eds.), Policies for Industrial Progress in Developing Countries (Oxford, 1961), p. 12. This 
volume was sponsored by the World Bank. 
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and accumulating contradictions of two decades of ‘growth’. Taken as a 
whole, the national bourgeois régimes have been unable to solve the historic 
problems of the bourgeois revolution as their forerunners in the present-day 
advanced countries were able to do or to establish stable ‘democratic’ 
régimes. Where an industrial sector has been built up, it caters for the top 15 
or 20 per cent of income-receivers or depends upon the continued growth of 
foreign markets. The actual extent of mass poverty is totally submerged in 
overall figures. In any case, what has been brought into existence is a specific 
variety of peripheral capitalism, subordinate to imperialism as a world 
system, represented by the MNCs, backed by the global policy of the USA 
and its allies and the international institutions which do their bidding. 

The new world situation after 1945 made it necessary for imperialism to 
accept, and even to promote, the formation of new capitalist dependent 
States in the place of the old colonies and semi-colonies and thus to assist 
them in carrying through economic changes. These changes were intended 
to establish or reinforce capitalist property relations, notably by assisting the 
advancement of a national capitalist class which would have a vested interest 
in the preservation of imperialism. Such a class was also expected to provide 
the ‘entrepreneurs’ able to give capitalism a firm base. But the pursuit of the 
capitalist road, under conditions of economic backwardness, has had some 
grotesque results. Entrepreneurs do not spring from the soil endowed with 
the protestant ethic or even elementary standards of honesty. Consequently, 
in many countries various forms of squeeze, graft and corruption are among 
the facts of business life. Disregard for standards of health and safety in 
industry, even where they exist on paper, is more a rule than an exception. 
In the plants of the MNCs, as well as local firms, women are exploited. 
Every influx of young unmarried women run the risk of deteriorating 
eyesight and ruining their posture in the electronic and other assembly 
plants. The prevalence of child labour in many ‘successful’ industrialising 
countries is also commonplace. So-called ‘development’ sees the rise of a 
privileged bourgeois-bureaucratic ruling class with living stan ‘ds 
comparable with that of their counterparts in the advanced countries while 
mass poverty still prevails. The trading of mutual favours between civil 
servants and the business community, local or foreign, with the military also, 
in some cases, stretching out its hand, is another overhead cost of pursuing 
the capitalist road. The main critique of industrialisation in the non-European 
‘developing’ countries must be that far from breaking the stranglehold of 
imperialism it has ensured their continued existence as part of the imperialist 
world system. While the more privileged or the fortunate have been able 
even to play a subordinate, sub-imperialist, part (Brazil, South Korea and 
Iran for a time), the rest remain in a clearly dependent role. The crucial 
relationship is an economic one—their relationship to the capitalist world 


market. 
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Even in the case of South Korea or Taiwan (claimed, in any case, by a 
Peoples’ Republic of China), they have no Prospect of performing a or 
equivalent to that of earlier industrialised bourgeois States. Their indus 


ations of some forms of indus- 
trialisation (especially the import- 


undermine others (export-orient 
reliance’ haye not been realised; 


Say, Over much of the w. 
the numbers have no si 
conditions deteriorate 
absolutely. 23 


gnificance for the mass of the people ma pone 
and continue to deteriorate, both relatively an 


f the University of 
2 As a disillusioned development economist, Professor Irma Adelman o! à ty 


Maryland, put it a few years ago, they i 4 

> . presumption that improve- 
have come to realize (however belatedly) the incorrectness Sees countries) will follow 
ments in the income level of the masses of the LDCs (less f GNP. Not only have most 
almost automatically from industrialization and the ace accruing to the Poorest 
developing countries experienced a decrease in the ee ety pronounced to result a 
60 per cent, but in many, the relative decrease has been s time, in the political arena, the 
declines in the absolute levels of the poor. At the sam mization and the existing power 
Process of interaction between the social forces of mode: 
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Meanwhile, the old trading patterns have been changing. The advanced 
capitalist countries have become more dependent upon imported energy 
and some strategic minerals; but the increased productivity of their own 
agriculture and the introduction of synthetics makes them less dependent 
upon some types of imports from primary-producers. Thus the OPEC 
countries have enhanced their bargaining power and their revenues, while 
other countries have faced immense balance of payments problems and have 
slipped further into the debt trap. 

The MNCs, as representative of modern monopoly capital, continue the 
struggle for the re-division of the world, once carried on by the big powers. 
Their activities have brought about a significant re-location of industrial 
production, with labour-intensive processes, employing cheap labour, moving 
to the periphery. These plants are by nature foot-loose; and their presence 
does not mean that a self-expanding process of industrialisation has begun. 
Peripheral, export-oriented ‘industrialisation’ seems, by its nature, to be 
one-sided and unstable. What is clear is that smooth upward and onward 
type development promised by the ‘development’ theorists in the form of 
‘modernisation’ has not taken place generally. Indeed, these new world 
processes are quite in line with the theory of imperialism and are contra- 


dictory in their essence. 


THIS PAPER has touched upon many facets of the changes in world 
capitalism which have been the subject of interest and debate in the past two 
decades. Much of the analysis is in the formative stage; and it seems likely 
that some hypotheses, such as the ‘dependency’ theory, will have to be 
abandoned or modified. An integrated analysis of all these trends has still to 
be made. It may be said that the changes referred to would not have 
surprised either Marx or Lenin and, in some cases, were foreshadowed in 
their work. To cope with the new features of world capitalism, it is necessary 
to apply and sharpen the basic concepts of Capital. No other theoretical ~ 
approach has shown itself able to comprehend and explain, far less 
anticipate, the prolonged crisis in which the capitalist world now finds itself. 
In the Marx centennial year, those who claim to work in the tradition he 
established have to take up the challenge posed by the crises of our time and 
contribute towards guiding the practice for defeating a mode of production 
which has far outlived its historical usefulness. 


structure has led to varying degrees of instability and internal violence, as well as to a 
general tendency towards less participatory forms of political structure; the latter has meant 
that, at least temporarily, political power, as well as economic welfare, have become less 
equally distributed. It has thus become clear that the economic development processes of 
the fifties and sixties have not led to the intended result—massive improvements in the 
welfare of the poor—but have, if anything, increased inequity! 

See Journal of Development Studies, Vol. 1, 1974. It is doubtful whether any less pessimism is 

justified today. 
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Introduction 


To The extent that Marxists understand the working of the capitalist 
economy, they owe an enormous debt to Capital. It has been the source of a 
mode of analysis as well as of fundamental theoretical propositions. Whilst 

ons of these may remain controversial, the 


the validity and interpretati 

central place occupied by Capital as the starting point of analysing capitalism, 
even one hundred years after Marx’s death, is unquestionable. Yet no 
volume performs a similar role for the socialist economy. 

It is worth asking why this should be so. Apart from the short-lived 
commune in Paris in 1871, Marx himself had very little opportunity to 
examine the operation of socialism in practice.’ The construction of ideal 
societies in advance of their materialisation often produced his most hostile 
criticism. Nevertheless, as we shall see, Marx had more to say about the 
nature of the socialist economy than is perhaps generally realised. Even so, 


Author’s Note: This essay, now revised for the Marx Centennial at Burdwan University, is 
based upon a lecture delivered in Jinan on 10 September 1981. The lecture was given upon the 
invitation of the Shandong Academy of Social Sciences whilst I was on an academic exchange 
organised under the auspices of the Chinese Academy of Social Sciences, the British Academy 
and the Social Science Research Council. An earlier version of the essay appeared under the 
Economic Relations under Socialism,’ in B. Matthews (ed.), Marx: One Hundred 


Years On (London. 1983). 
d considerably from comments by Betty Matthews, Kathy O'Donnell and 


Jeff Skelley- Bp ) > 
1 See Karl Marx, Writings on the Paris Commune (edited by H. Draper; New York, 1971). 
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apart from relying upon the genius of Marx, this still leaves unexplained the 
continuing absence of the volume, The Economics of Socialism, especially 
when we have the available experience of socialist societies from 1917 
onwards. There are many well-worn explanations for this absence, which 
are inter-related and do have validity. Socialism is a transitional society 
bridging the historical transformation from capitalism to communism. 
Socialist societies in practice have arisen in less developed countries; and 
this has constrained and made divergent their economic forms of develop- 
ment. Finally, socialist revolutions have been made in different historical 
circumstances on different economic bases, and in the continuing presence 


historically specific policies are paraded as general laws, 
Stalin, for example, in his Economic Problems of Socialism in the USSR 
(incidentally a text which contains considerable insi 


greater concessions to market mechanisms. The changes in China’s economic 
policy appear to be equally dramatic. 
To deny the existence of the economic laws of socialism is not to abandon 


2 For a critique of Stalin from Mao’s perspective, see Mao Tse-tung, A Critique of Soviet 
Economics (New York, 1977). 

> For an analysis of the latest economic reforms in China, see S. Feuchtwang and A. Hussa; 
(eds.), The Chinese Economic Reforms (London, 1982). 
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analysis of the socialist economic formation at an abstract level altogether. 
To do so would be to adopt what might be termed for convenience the 
Eurocommunist position: that socialism involves freedom, democracy 
workers’ control, absence of exploitation, etc.; but beyond this othe 
much can be said without reference to a particular country at a particular 
time. But surely, Marxism informs us that the configuration of these highly 
desirable characteristics can only exist in forms which place definite limitations 
upon the nature of the structure and development of the society? To recog- 
nise this, it is not necessary to swing to the opposite extreme, for convenience 
termed Stalinist, in which it is presumed that socialism must take the form of 
a command economy in deference to which other economic and social 


relations must occupy a subordinate place. 

The position adopted in this essay is to break with the (parodied) Euro- 
communist and Stalinist positions rather than to seek a compromise between 
them. We begin in the next section by attempting to identify certain uniform 
characteristics of socialism. On this basis, the remainder of the essay will be 


concerned with the nature of the economic forms that actually arise in the 
we shall be concerned with distri- 


socialist formation. In the next place, 

butional relations and consumption. We shall find that undue prominence 
has traditionally been given to this aspect because of an understandable 
preoccupation with the Critique of the Gotha Programme, in which Marx 
most systematically lays out his views on socialism and produces the dictum 
of distribution according to work. ‘t is also suggested that this dictum has 
tended to be too narrowly or superficially interpreted. Here, in our discussion, 
the distribution of means of production will be considered, followed in the 
next section by a discussion of the relationship between socialism and land. 
In each case, certain problems for the socialist economy can be identified 
and solutions can be seen in terms of furthering the development of the 
forces and relations of production. Such solutions, however, necessarily lie 
in the future; and the means of accommodating these problems in the 
socialist economy are bound to be historically specific, and, consequently, 
non-analysable at an abstract level. To be specific with an example that 
combines the subject-matter of these two sections, it would be sheer idealism 
to propose a general solution to the problem of how to mechanise agriculture 


in the socialist economy- A , 
The last substantive section focuses upon a subject which has more often 
economic relations under socialism. 


been the starting-point for an analysis of ec c 
It concerns the role of commodity production which has also been treated in 


terms of the role of the law of value. Here it will be argued that the very 
notions of commodity and value under socialism have to be considered very 
carefully. Indeed, they have to be specified historically in relationship to the 
specific socialist society under examination. In the absence of such a 
historically and empirically rooted analysis, the result is (and has been) to 
treat the socialist economy as if it were a capitalist commodity producing 
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i iti ; 5 i en 
Society. The positive or negative aspects of commodity production are th 


i i i be 
emphasised as the use of the market mechanism is or is not to 
Tecommended. 


anticipated theoretically, although how and when 
historically contingent. 


to illustrate the arguments presented he 
experiences of Socialis; 
these illustratio, 


Te rather than to shed light on these 
m. To prevent obstacles to the flow of the argument, 
ns are frequently relegated to footnotes. 


The Socialist Formation 


Capitalism and ‘a higher ph 


the nature of this higher Phase. Considerable emphasis is placed on the 


abolition of division of labour in all of its forms, between town peek in The 
men and women, head and hand. It is most eloquently p: eai 
German Ideology, even if somewhat in the style of a country g 


in K. Marx and F. 
* See K. Marx, Critique of the Gotha Programme areste cae Lenin, State and 
Engels, Selected Works (hereafter MESW; Moscow, Hates Aes 1970), Vol. 2. 
Revolution, in V.I. Lenin, Selected Works (in three volumes; Moscow, 
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For as soon as the distribution of labour comes into being, each man has a 
particular, exclusive sphere of activity, which is forced upon him and 
from which he cannot escape. He is a hunter, a fisherman, a shepherd, or 
a critical critic, and must remain so if he does not want to lose his means of 
livelihood; whiie in a communist society, where nobody has one exclusive 
sphere of activity but each can become accomplished in any branch he 
wishes, society regulates the general production and thus makes it possible 
for me to do one thing today and another tommorrow, to hunt in the 
morning, fish in the afternoon, rear cattle in the evening, criticise after 
dinner, just as I have a mind, without ever becoming hunter, fisherman, 


shepherd, or critic.* 


Communism, as Engels argued, is also characterised by the withering 
away of the State. This is itself associated with the disappearance of social 
classes, so that ‘the government of persons is replaced by the administration 
of things, and by the conduct of processes of production’.* These two 
features of communism are deserving of emphasis since they represent a 
critique of bourgeois society in which individuals are confined within a 
division of labour and subject to class rule through state power. Equally, 
even of more importance, is the necessary implication that socialist society, 
that earlier phase of communist society, will continue to contain both a 
division of labour and a class State. For the latter is necessary to guarantee 
that the continuing administration of people as producers is not supportive 
of continuing or renewed exploitation: ‘Between capitalist and communist 
society lies the period of the revolutionary transformation of one into the 
other. Corresponding to this is also a political transition period in which the 
state can be nothing but the revolutionary dictatorship of the proletariat.” 

At the economic level, the precondition for the abolition of exploitation is 
the social ownership of the means of production; and this is usually taken to 
mean State ownership or nationalisation of the means of production. This is 
the basis on which a planned economy can be constructed. In contrast to 
communism, the plan of the socialist economy continues to reflect the 
administration of producers even if, in contrast to capitalism, it is admin- 
istration for the producers. The nature of this administration is difficult to 
specify at a general level, precisely because it is conditioned, or more exactly 
limited, by the degree of development of the productive forces which itself is 
reflected in the necessity of a continuing division of labour. Even more 
complicating, as experience of socialism in the twentieth century has 
demonstrated, is the continuing presence of private ownership of the means 
of production, especially but not exclusively in agriculture, as in Poland for 
example, but also in the possession of private plots, currently assuming 
greater significance in China. 

s K. Marx and F. Engels, The German Ideology (Moscow, 1968), p. 33. 

© F, Engels, Anti-Diihring, in MESW, p. 430. See also V.I. Lenin, op. cit. 

7 CGP, p. 331. 
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Brus has discussed the problem of State ownership at some length drawing 
the distinction between public ownership (which may be exercised on behalf 
of an exploiting class as for nationalisation within a capitalist economy) and 
socialised ownership in which effective Possession resides in the hands of the 
working class.* Even within socialist economies, it is possible to identify 
different forms of State ownership, so that this most basic requirement of the 


’ 


° For example, in China th 
factories. Their distinction as categori n z iti is far fro 
fr f political economy is m 
dean and this en ` ‘ones from the point of view oi po 
sharply distinguish between the two forms of ownership. On the concept of State ownership, 
see Wang Yongjiang, Du Yi and Wang Shengxi, ‘What is Meant by “Ownership by the Whole 
People”; Social Sciences in China, June 1981. 
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of the workers themselves, then there likewise results a distribution of the 
means of consumption different from the present [capitalist] one. Vulgar 
socialism . . . has taken over from the bourgeois economists the con- 
sideration and treatment of distribution as independent of the mode of 
production and hence the presentation of socialism as turning principally 
on distribution. (p. 325) 


We shall presently examine how production relations under socialism lead 
to different distributional relations than under capitalism, quite apart from 
the difference in distribution and hence consumption itself. First, we observe 
that Marx was not apparently totally committed to this principle of distri- 
bution as has been commonly presumed. In Capital he argues: 


Let us now picture to ourselves, by way of change, a community of free 
individuals, carrying on their work with the means of production in 
common . . . . The total product of our community is a social product. 
One portion serves as fresh means of production and remains social. But 
another portion is consumed by the members as means of subsistence. A 
distribution of this portion amongst them is consequently necessary. The 
mode of this distribution will vary with the productive organisation of the 
community, and the degree of historical development attained by the 
producers. We will assume, but merely for the sake of a parallel with the 
production of commodities, that the share of each individual producer in 
the means of subsistence is determined by his labour-time.'° 


bour-time is an assumption contingent 
forces and relations of production. Itis, 
in addition, a bourgeois right of equality, since it is within capitalism that 
workers alone tend to be remunerated according to labour performed 
subject to differences in skills, etc. Despite its being a bourgeois principle of 
distribution, it is one that has never applied to the bourgeois class. Under 
capitalism, distributional relations govern the consumption not only of 
workers but also of capitalists and other appropriators of surplus value. The 
principle only applies within the proletariat; it does not apply to the popu- 
lation at large, as it does for the socialist society, since exploiters consume 
but do not work. ee 
Paradoxically then, the bourgeois principle of distribution according to 
labour which is appropriate to socialism is inapplicable to capitalism. This 
reflects deeper differences in the relations of distribution which are in turn 
determined by differences in the relations of production. Under capitalism, 
distributional relations are based upon the monopoly ownership of the 
means of production by the bourgeoisie and the corresponding existence of 


So, distribution according to lal 
upon the level of development of the 


10 K. Marx, Capital, Vol. 1 (London, 1954), pp. 82 f; emphasis added. 
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labour-power as a commodity. The value of labour-power is an advance of 
capital that is a precondition of production. Surplus value is the result of 
compulsion on the labourer to work over and beyond the socially necessary 


sequently, capitalist distributional relations are not determined by a distri- 
bution of surplus product between the two classes in which wages gain at the 
expense of profits or vice-versa. "! 

For socialism, the production and consequently the distributional relations 
are quite different. With the social ownership of the means of production, 


must be made to replace and expand the use of the means of production, to 
insure against calamities, etc i 


by the rise of the welfare State; but, as is sharply revealed in times of 
economic crisis and recession, these expenditures have a low, residual 
Priority. They are always Structurally constrained to conform to capitalism’s 


eatin is an clement of bourgeois ideology, the nodon of the division eae ae 
between the two classes; and it is used as on Seana 10 eee eee ae steel 
reflected in the neo-Ricardian school of Marxism, which focuses upon the argument h i 
between capital and labour as the determinant of the rate ot prone: AET, is indirect =H 
is not that increases in wages have no effect upon profitability, but that the ok 
not exclusively nor necessarily predominantly distributional. 


| 
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needs for aa exploitable workforce, this determining the levels and types of 
education, for example, as well as, of course, unemployment benefit. 

In contrast, under socialism in the light of the prior demands upon the 
product, it is possible to see how the bourgeois right of distribution according 
to work is eroded even as it is more fully applied. First, more and more goods 
are provided for collective consumption or at zero or subsidised prices; and 
these can range from housing, health, transport and education through to 
the more immediate means of subsistence. It is here that socialist countries 
have exhibited a record, of which they can be proud, relative to the capitalist 
world. Consequently, the significance of differences in wages is reduced in 
proportion to the level of collective provision. Significantly, in all socialist 
countries, wage bonuses have taken the form of provision for collective 
consumption as for housing, for example. The closest substitute in capitalism 
is ‘fringe benefits’. Secondly, however, the result of such collective provision 
under socialism will itself reduce the basis for wage differentials as a more 
equitable and rounded system of education is developed. In this context, 


Marx laid particular emphasis upon 


the germ of the education of the future, an education that will, in the case 
of every child over a given age, combine productive labour with instruction 
and gymnastics, not only as one of the methods of adding to the efficiency 
of production, but as the only method of producing fully developed 


human beings.'? 


The result will also be to allow progress to be made towards releasing 
individuals from the confinement to a particular role in the division of 
labour. This includes a breaking down of the sexual division of labour. 
Under capitalism, this has a number of separate but related components 
because of the subordination of women to men both within paid (wage) 
work and unpaid (domestic) work. Under socialism, the division between 
paid and unpaid work will persist with the survival of the principle of 
distribution according to work; but it is a division that need no longer run 
along the lines of gender. To break down the sexual division of labour, it will 
be necessary to recognise work relations both for paid and unpaid labour 
and also for the connection between the two. As the women’s movement has 
recognised within the confines of capitalism, this will require a reduction in 
the length of the (paid) working day, a conclusion that is also reached by 
Marx as necessary for the development of labour’s potential in general. 


Capitalism 


creates the material means and embryonic conditions, making it possible 
in a higher form of society to combine this surplus-labour with a greater 
reduction of time devoted to the material labour, in general... . Beyond 


12 Capital, Vol. 1, p. 454; see also pp. 438 and 460. 
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it begins that development of human energy which is an end in itself, the 


true realm of freedom. The shortening of the working-day is its basic 
prerequisite." 


In these terms, the application of the principle of distribution according to 
work can under socialism be seen to contain the means of its own dissolution 
when it is connected to the development of the forces and relations of 
production. But it cannot be pretended that the application of the principle 
is itself unproblematical, as has been recognised in the discussions over the 
Priority of ‘material’ as opposed to ‘moral’ incentives. Greater work 
motivated by means of greater reward is a source of expanding the production 
possibilities open to the rest of society. It is also a potential source of 
differentiation and hierarchy. There is no solution to the conflict in the 
abstract except to recognise that it is extreme to rely exclusively on either 
material or moral incentives. Socialism is a stage of development precisely 
during which the worker labours for society and for self. This has to be 
Tecognised. 

In this context, let us examine the role of piece-rates. The labour 
movement has a tradition of suspicion of and hostility to piece-rates, and 
with good reason. Marx’s analysis of piece-rates under capitalism makes it 
quite clear why this had to be so. For individuals, piece-rates lead to higher 
wages for faster, better quality work. The same is not true for the workers as 
a whole. The piece-rate can be adjusted and set at a level which leaves the 
average wage unchanged. The net result is to redistribute wages amongst the 
workers in accordance with work done at the same time as the average 
intensity and duration of work is increased. Recalling our earlier discussion, 
this can be seen to be a direct result of the capitalist relations of distribution. 
The wage is the precondition of production; profits are its result according to 
the amount of surplus labour that can be coerced. Wages in the form of 
piece-rates create the illusion, real in a narrow sense for an individual 
worker, that the level of wages is the result of production. 

Under socialism, the different forms of distributional relations dictate 
that this need not be so. Wages can be increased in line with work and hence 
with output. Under capitalism, the piece-rate system has the function of 
coercing surplus labour on the basis of a given value of labour-power. For 
socialism, the system is motivated by the principle of distribution according 
to work both within and between factories. Marx appears to recognise that 
on this basis the piece-rate system is not obnoxious, as it is in capitalism. 
First, at the level of management, even under capitalism, ‘the cooperative 
factories of the labourers . . . naturally reproduce, and must reproduce, 
everywhere in their actual organisation all the shortcomings of the prevailing 


13 K. Marx, Capital, Vol. 3 (London, 1971), pp. 819 f. 
14 See Mao Tse-tung, op. cit. 
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system. But the antithesis between capital and labour is overcome within 
them... .’! Moreover, for capitalist management, 


that nothing is lost or wasted and the means of production are consumed 
only in the manner required by production itself, depends partly on the 
skill and intelligence of the labourers and partly on the discipline enforced 
by the capitalist for combined labour. This discipline will become super- 
fluous under a social system in which the labourers work for their own 
account, as it has already become practically superfluous in piece-work. as 


Under capitalism piece-work is a surrogate for a discipline that is un- 
necessary under socialism. Accordingly, although Marx does not say this, 
piece-work can become the means of distribution according to work without 
acting as a disciplinary factor in the sense of coercing surplus labour at the 
expense of the labourer. Nevertheless, there is no guarantee in the abstract 
that surplus labour, induced by piece-rates or otherwise, benefits society as a 
whole. Quite clearly, the benefits could accrue within a hierarchy of 
management and, even if not, there are limits beyond which the labour of 
the worker should not be induced. Here a role for trade unions under 
socialism is defined which distinguishes it from capitalism. For the latter, 
there is a general principle of opposition to the coercion of surplus labour, 
whereas for socialism, trade unions have the role of guaranteeing that 
surplus labour is not only limited but also that it accrues to society rather 
than to individual managers, say, who supervise that labour. It is in this light 
that the Stakhanovite movement must be seen. It is for the trade unions to 
place limits on surplus labour and upon the abuse of economic inducements 
as well as of political and ideological pressures. 

To raise the question of management is to recognise another problem of 
applying the principle of distribution according to work, since managers and 
many other workers contribute labour that is difficult to quantify by amount, 
intensity and quality." Clearly, this problem is reduced to the extent that 
both production and consumption are collectivised: piece-rates apply overa 
body of workers rather than over individuals, so that wage differentials 
cover a smaller proportion of total consumption. The same applies to the 
extent that the division of labour between mental and manual workers is 
proken down. These qualifications do not, of course, solve the problem, 
however much they may moderate it. In practice, the issue must be the 
subject of conflict, one in which the scarcity of skills involved has to be set 
against the principle of comparable pay for all classes of workers. In general, 
the skills involved are the product of society’s contribution to their formation; 


15 Capital, Vol. 3, p. 440; emphasis added. 


6 [bid., p- 83- 
e a this problem of applying the principle of distribution according to work has been 
f the distinction between productive and unproductive labour. 


discussed in terms oi 
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but they remain in the Possession of the worker whilst distribution 18 
according to labour. This is a source of privilege under socialism, as indeed it 
is under capitalism. 

There is nonetheless one major difference between the two. Distribution 
to labour under socialism is identical to consumption ‘because under the 


Distribution of Means of Production 


From the closing sentences of the previous section, it is apparent that distri- 
butional relations do not simply i 


pursuit of profitability in which the production of relative surplus value 
leads toa rising Organic composition of capital anda relative displacement of 
living labour from the Production process by the substitution of machinery 
for living labour. Both within and between sectors of the economy these 
Processes are coordinated by the anarchy of the sree the result is the 
€neration of crises o ion from time to z a 
g For a the E E division between distribution for 
consumption and distribution for other purposes. The allocation of the 
means of production can itself be broken down into various sectors. In this, 
most emphasis has usually been placed on the balance between material 


* CGP, pp. 323 f. 
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allocations to the various sectors. There is, however, the question of priority 
as between sectors and not only in terms of which sectors are to grow faster 
and/or be more advanced. Quite clearly, such decisions also reflect and 
create other balances and imbalances, between town and country, etc.’ It is 
these considerations which tend to be absent in the process of capitalist 
accumulation, except insofar as the welfare State provides a retrospective 
corrective. Such are the consequences of capitalism’s uneven development. 

It is easier, however, to establish a balance between sectors in theory than 
it is in practice. In Volume 2 of Capital, Marx examines the conditions for 
balance between sectors for simple reproduction and reveals the famous 
formula Cy = Vg + Sy. There is no guarantee that capitalism produces this 
balance through market-related coordination of production at adequate ` 
levels of employment of labour and capital. Equally, it must be recognised 
that planning under socialism does not guarantee a balance for simple (and 
extended reproduction) at the appropriate level. What it does do is to set 
targets for achievements which can be disaggregated further, sector by 
sector, and passed on to individual enterprises. Bui there is a considerable 
distance between the formulation of a plan and its implementation. Con- 
sequently, the formulation and guidance of a plan do distinguish socialism 
from capitalism, with the latter obtaining a balance between sectors only 
through the anarchy of the market. - 

A more fundamental difference, however, and one that tends to be 
overlooked, is how imbalance is dealt with as between the two economic 
systems. For capitalism, any imbalance has a tendency to be amplified 
through market repercussions as the effects, say, of overproduction in one 
sector are transmitted to other sectors with which it is related. In addition, 
the impact of imbalance tends to fall randomly across the economy and 
society through the market mechanism, since it is simply the ability to pay 
which determines where shortages, for example, will or will not fall. For 
socialism there is the potential at least to deal with such imbalances at an 
appropriate level of central control and to give priority to particular sectors. 
What that appropriate level of control is itself constitutes a problem, as is 
witnessed by the experience of socialist countries. Shortages, for example, 
can lead an enterprise to hoard the scarce materials in order to protect itself 
against plan underfulfilment thereby intensifying the shortage. 

There is no economic solution to problems such as these, although they 
have often been sought for this and other problems in the form of an 
appropriate incentive structure to enterprises. This can lead enterprises to 
seek easy targets, so that the incentives become self-defeating. Rather, the 
only guarantee or pressure against distortion | due to imbalance is- the 
appropriate political organisation of relations within and between enterprises. 

19 These considerations have received the most attention in China, and particularly in the 
works of Mao, reflecting the significance of the peasantry. 
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capitalism, for which the only repres 
those with the money to pay. 
The question of balance between sectors i 


s worth pursuing in the context 
of the division of labour because of the ce 
aes B 


planned but indirect allocation of labour. The labourer ese k EA 
not give work freely and cannot do so until the productive soge pets 
developed to the level where planning merely involves Erna p HEART 
of labour in which the worker can make a choice to be P SE Ea 
whatever, Planning material allocations before this full phase 8 T 

is the determination of what jobs are available to be Jore byi Ea rst 
The more collectively these jobs can be done, the greater aithongh this i 

breaking down confinement within a division of a E to Work, 
mediated by the Continuing distribution of consumption k 


r , i d for a co; i 
* For a discussion of the Place of division of labour in Marx Sates 1982), Gunes” 
with Adam Smith), see Ben Fine, Theories of the Capitalist Econo $ 
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Because labour-power remains in the possession of the individual under 
socialism, confinement to a division of labour persists in conformity with the 
principle of distribution according to labour. It is a reflection of the level of 
development of the forces and relations of production. In the full phase of 
communism, the worker is freed, paradoxically, from the confinement to a 
division of labour by the same process that places that individual labour 
completely in the possession of society as a whole and distributes con- 
sumption according to need: ‘Only then can the narrow horizon of bourgeois 
right be crossed in its entirety and society inscribe on its banners: From each 
according to his ability, to each according to his need.” 

The allocation of labour through the allocation of the means of production 
is entirely different under capitalism, most clearly because there is no 
commitment nor any possibility of full employment, whatever might have 
been the claims of a now discredited Keynesian ideology! For Marx, capital 
accumulation produces a law of population unqiue to this mode of 
production, the systematic creation of a surplus population in the form of a 
reserve army of labour. Nevertheless, within the factory itself, where 
exchange relations do not intervene directly, there is the most careful 


organisation of production: 


The same bourgeois consciousness which celebrates the division of labour 
in the workshop . . . as an organisation of labour that increases its | 
productive power, denounces with equal vigour every conscious attempt 
to control and regulate the process of production socially, as an inroad 
upon such sacred things as the rights of property, freedom and the 
self-determining ‘genius’ of the individual capitalist. It is very char- 
acteristic that the enthusiastic apologists of the factory system have 
nothing more damning to urge against a general organisation of labour in 
society than that it would turn the whole of society into a factory.” 


More generally, Marx frequently employed the ‘model’ of the capitalist 
factory as the model for planning in a socialist society; and indeed he saw it 
ultimately as the material basis of socialism, particularly in the context of 
large-scale joint-stock companies where control is divorced from ownership, 


and profitability is reduced to the rate of interest: 


Itimate development of capitalist production is a 
phase towards the reconversion of capital into the 
although no longer as the private property of the 


This result of the ul 
necessary transitional 


property of producers, 

individual producers, but rather as the property of associated producers, 

as outright social property . . - - This is the abolition of the capitalist mode 
2 CGP, p. 325. 


22 Capital, Vol. 1, p. 477. 
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of production itself, and hence a self-dissolving contradiction,- which 


Prima facie represents a mere phase of transition to a new form of 
production.?3 


The factory system is based upon the use of machinery or fixed capital. 
This is subject to renewal over periods much longer than the —— 
period itself. Consequently, under Capitalism the various turnover times an 


Once the capitalist form 
the volume of the expi 


products, and auxiliary materials 


required for the annual production of 
the articles of consumption—pro' 


vided other things remain equal—does 
nce the aggregate production of means 
of production would have to increase in the one case and decrease in the 
other. This can be remedied only by a continuous relative over-production. 
There must be on the one hand a certain quantity of fixed capital produced 
in excess of that which is directly required; on the other hand, ang 
particularly, there must be a supply of raw materials, etc., in excess p F 
direct annual requirements (this applies especially to att eet 
sistence). This sort of over-production is tantamount to PEN: u Lele 
over the material means of its own reproduction. But within capi 
society it is an element of anarchy.”* 


i occur under | 
Here Marx is clearly arguing that ovet producnon y Oe oe saedis 
socialism but that it has the function of providing E or aan ABE 
renewal and replacement of fixed capital. In contrast, 
3 Capital, Vol. 3, pp. 437 f. 
%3 K. Marx, Capital, Vol. 2 (London, 1967). 
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same process of renewal tends to lead and to be associated with over- 
production of crisis proportions. This role of over-production under socialism 
can be related to the earlier discussion of the problem of imbalance, since it 
is a special case of the problem, that is, with respect to fixed capital. More 
generally, the case can be made for over-production in the socialist economy 
as a whole to mitigate divergences between plans and their outcomes. This 
runs against the experience of the socialist economies where high priority 
has been given to what has been termed taut planning; and limited measures 
are taken to guard against contingencies. The result has often been that taut 
planning is associated with slack implementation with shortages arising; and 
the effects of this are transmitted throughout the economy. This has been 
particularly true of large scale capital investment which tends to be pushed 
beyond its possible limits. In Poland (and in China) in the 1970s, this has 
often led to foreign exchange problems, because the investment is associated 
with foreign technology.” 

Marx also discusses the extent to which machinery will be in use under 
socialism as compared to capitalism. For the latter, capitalists are coerced to 
increase productivity by the introduction of machinery; and this reduces the 
value c + v + s of the commodities produced. The motive to the capitalist 
for introducing the machinery, however, only goes as far as the minimisation 
of the costs of production c + v as opposed to the minimisation of value 
c + v+ s, since the capitalist only paysc + v to produce the commodity and 
receives s free. Insofar as wages are lowered there is less incentive to r 
introduce machinery to displace labour, since the cost of the machinery must 


be less than the wages saved: 


The use of machinery, for the exclusive purpose of cheapening the 
product, is limited in this way, that less labour must be expended in 
producing the machinery than is displaced by the employment of that 
machinery. For the capitalist, however, this use is still more limited. 
Instead of paying for the labour, he only pays the value of the labour- 
power employed; therefore, the limit to this using a machine is fixed by 
the difference between the value of the machine and the value of the 
labour-power replaced by it. Since the division of the day’s work into 
necessary and surplus-labour differs in different countries, and even in 
the same country at different periods, or in different branches of industry; 
and further, since the actual wage of the labourer at one time sinks below 
the value of the labour-power, at another rises above it, it is possible for 
the difference between the price of the machinery and the price of the 
labour-power replaced by that machinery to vary very much, although 
the difference between the quantity of labour requisite to produce the 
there has been the tendency to over-accumulation in heavy industry at the 


2s More generally, ulati a r 
ods) industry, the correction of which is a major policy of the new 


expense of light (consumer go 
economic reforms in China. 
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machinery and the total quantity replaced by it, remain constant. Hence ina 
communistic society there would be a very different scope for the employ- 
ment of machinery than there can be in a capitalistic society.?° 


totally unrealistic assumptions. Suppose, first of all, that there is a ‘perfectly 
working’ market for finance—that is, to assume that any individual can 
borrow or lend as much as is desired at the going rate of interest. In such 


(c + v) (1 + i) would equal (c + v) (1 + r), which, in aggregate, does equal 
total value c + v + s, since the total interest (c + v)i equals total profit 
(c+v)r equals total surplus value s. In contrast to Marx, it can then be argued 
that the introduction of machinery is at the most efficient level since total 
labour is minimised rather than direct costs alone. Moreover, the rate of 
interest acts as a regulator to bring about this determination of the level of 
investment. Indeed the rate of interest has two functions—one, to determine 
the overall level of investment and the other to allocate it between sectors of 
the economy. On the assumption of the perfect working of financial as well 
as of other markets (which itself implies full employment of all resources), 
the rate of interest acts to yield the appropriate scope of employment of 
machinery. ] ; 

Those familiar with bourgeois economics will Tecognise these arguments 
as the simple extension of the harmony of the laissez-faire economy to the 
markets for finance and investment. It is not difficult to reveal the fallacies in 
the line of reasoning, not least the assumptions ofa ‘perfect’ market for 
finance and the full employment of resources. Specifically in the content of 
financial markets, Marx argued that the rate of interest is determined in a 
complex way, but it is always lower than the rate of profit, leaving a Portion 


36 Capital, Vol. 1, pp. 370 f; see also Capital, Vol. 3, pp. 261 f. ` 
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of surplus value to be appropriated as profit of enterprise. The major factor 
influencing the determination of the rate of interest is the conflict, and not 
the harmony, between the fractions of industrial and banking capital.” This 
does not reflect directly the efficient determination of the level and allocation 
of investment. In addition, because the bourgeois theory depends upon the 
assumption of full-employment of all resources, investment in one sector is 
at the expense of investment in another sector or is at the expense of 
consumption. By contrast, Marx emphasises that any factor that increases 
the potential for investment is progressive for capitalism. In particular, the 
formation of joint-stock companies is seen as a counter-tendency to the 
falling rate of profit, partly because a lower rate of return leaves propor- 
tionately more surplus value to be distributed to other capitals and partly 
because the companies permit large masses of capital to be accumulated. In 
other words, whilst the borrowing system does allow the financial markets to 
work more or less efficiently in terms of centralising sources of funds, the 
rate of interest within it acts as an impediment to the overall level of 
investment. Further, in the allocation of finance to particular sectors, the 
rate of interest does not serve as an efficient regulator, since it is bound to 


reflect speculative financial activity and conflict between banking and 
industry rather than the scarcity of real resources for investment. These 
observations can be easily brought down to earth if we consider the financing 

es. Fired by the idea that the 


of investment in British nationalised industri 
rate of interest reflects the scarcity of resources for investment in society as a 
that the nationalised industries’ 


whole, government policy has required 
investment programmes be influenced by the need to repay a certain rate of 
interest as a penalty for denying investment funds to the rest of (private) 


industry. The effect has been both to restrict the investment programme of 
the nationalised industries, particularly in coal, steel and the railways, and, 
more importantly, to permit a logic of investment planning that is dictated to 
by financial markets rather than by need (however that is defined). 

These considerations have led some to deny absolutely the role of arate of 
interest in a socialist society, since investment should be materially allocated 
and the vagaries of market allocation be eliminated. This is a view that is as 
single-minded as the opposite extreme, the one associated with the theory of 
market socialism that sees socialism as providing the conditions under which 
the bourgeois fiction of a perfectly working market for finance (and all 


goods) can be realised. 
In contrast, I emphasise that it is not a question of whether the rate of 
interest should be a mechanism of planning in a socialist economy or not but 

tances. Certainly, the rate 


at what level it should operate and in what circums i 
of interest need no longer reflect the antagonism between industry and 


finance and thereby be an irrational basis on which to allocate investment. 


27 See Capital, Vol. 3, Part V. 
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As such, the rate of interest can reflect a single factor alone, the scarcity of 
Tesources available for accumulation. To accommodate the many objectives 
of socialist planning, the rate of interest can only play the single and 
subordinate role of reflecting this. For major commitments, it can perform 
no role at all since these will be determined independently of financial flows, 
although it can be used for accounting purposes to measure the time profile 
of surplus generated. Similarly, the rate of interest should not play a part in 


of saving and investment as suggested by 


order to plan their individual consumi 


r ents. More recently, particularly in Hungaty, 
economic reforms have recognised the role that can be perform: 

a ‘This is reflected in the Chinese banking sysieaa where different financial mechan ai 
interest rates Operate at different levels of the economy. 
te 


2° The need for the ‘arises as soon as surplus labour available for industrial 
expansion is exhausted, 
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decentralising investment decisions by the introduction of a market for 
capital (i.e., investment finance).°° Much discussion of these reforms has 
emphasised their significance in principle but their limited application in 
practice. This is thought to be due to a heritage of overcentralisation and 
bureaucratisation that structurally pre-empts and retrenches upon the moves 
to decentralise and liberalise the economy.”’ As such, the experience of 
opposition to economic reform is often seen as a defence of incumbent 
political interests against the pressing needs of economic development (which 
itself may be associated with the political interests of a managerial strata 
whose own position is enhanced by such reforms). These arguments con- 


rs cannot be discounted; but our analysis has 


cerning such political facto 
suggested that the phenomena of centralisation/decentralisation and 
reform/planning are complex at the economic level alone, insofar as socialist 


development promotes each couplet together. Put another way, the process 
of economic decentralisation has the potential to improve central 
coordination just as economic reform need not be at the expense of the 
planning mechanism. Ina later section, we will take up these issues again in 
the more general context of commodity production under socialism where 
the discussion will not be restricted simply to the capital market. 


Socialism and Land 


No discussion of the distribution of the means of production is satisfactory if 
f land. It is a source of both the most immediate 


it excludes a consideration 0. 
means of consumption as well as of raw materials for industry. The socialist 


countries have experienced considerable economic and political difficulties 
with agriculture, problems that could hardly have been anticipated by texts 
such as the Critique of the Gotha Programme. This is not the place to 
rehearse an analysis of Marx’s theory of (agricultural and mining) rent.°? His 
main conclusion is that under capitalism rent is an economic form in which 
surplus value is appropriated by landlords. There are two types of rent— 
differential and absolute. Differential rent reflects differences in fertility 
and location and the uneven distribution of intensive cultivation across land. 
Absolute rent represents the price paid for the movement of capital on to 
new land. But rent is not simply nor predominantly a distributional category. 

30 Similar but less extensive developments towards a more active banking sector in China are 
also to be found in the economic reforms 


following the end of the Cultural Revolution. Fora 

discussion of the Hungarian experience, see P. Hare, ‘Economic Reform in Hungary: Problems 
and Prospects,’ Cambridge Journal of ‘Economics, 1977. 

31 For a discussion of these issues see, for example, Maurice Dobb, Socialist Planning: Some 

Problems (London, 1970) and S. Mohun, ‘The Problem of the Soviet Union,’ in P. Zarembka 


(ed.), Research in Political Economy (New York, 1980). 
32 See Ben Fine, ‘On Marx’s Theory of Agricultural Rent,’ Economy and Society, 1979 and 
the debate between Ben Fine and M. Ball in the same journal in 1980. 
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Since it reflects the conditions of access of capital to the land, it influences 
the accumulation of capital on the land and potentially impedes the 


development of intensive methods of production. As an attack on private 
Property there is a marked 


reluctance by capitalists to regulate raw material production . . . . The 
moral of history, also to be deduced from other observations concerning 
agriculture, is that the capitalist system works against a rational agri- 
culture, or that a rational agriculture is incompatible with the capitalist 
system (although the latter Promotes technical improvements in agri- 


culture), and needs either the land of the small farmer living by his own 
labour or the control of associated producers, 


Despite admitting that the small farmer may be the basis for a ‘rational’ 
agriculture, Marx is clear elsewhere that this is incompatible with socialism 
insofar as the farmer enjoys private property in the land: 


From the standpoint of a higher economic form of society, private owner- 
ship of the globe by single individuals will appear quite as absurd as 
private ownership of one man by another. Even a whole society, a nation, 
or even all simultaneously existing societies taken together, are not the 
owners of the globe. They are only its possessors; its usufructuaries, and 


like boni patres familias, they must hand it down to succeeding generations 
in an improved condition,*4 


State ownership of land is compatible with capitalism but land cannot 
become common Property since capital must exclude labour from 
independent access to the means of production and hence consumption.** 
State ownership of land is a means by which the state can in part appropriate 
rents and thereby reduce taxes on the capitalists as a whole.** This is the 
means by which absolute rent can be abolished within capitalism.’ But 
differential rent remains as long as there is a market price as a result of 
capitalist production. Under socialism, however, these differentials can be 
used collectively to iron themselves out by more intensive cultivation of the 
worse land.** Nevertheless, we can observe that even with State ownership 
of land and an associated taxation policy of better lands, there are limitations 
on the rational development of agriculture insofar as there is any persistence 


*? Capital, Vol. 3, p. 120. See also K. Marx, Theories of Surplus Value, Vol. 5) (London, 
1969), p. 472. 

* Capital, Vol. 3, p. 776. Rian, 

ait i lus Value, Vol. 2, p. 44. 

x ee cna of Surplus Value, Vol. 3 (London, 1972), p. 472. 

37 Theories of Surplus Value, Vol. 2, pp. 103 f. 

3 Ibid., pp. 105 f. 
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of private possession of land. If farmers have only a life-time or more limited 
right of cultivation of the land, then they will not act fully as ‘godparents’ to 
succeeding generations. Moreover, taxation of differential output will 
further serve to limit improvement in more immediate conditions of pro- 
ductivity. For landed property, the ultimate goal of communism requires 
social ownership and possession of the land; but the path of transition on the 
basis of distribution according to work is further complicated by the existence 
and generation of fertility differences. It is only with social possession of the 
land in which the farm becomes a factory in parallel with those of the city 
that the division between town and country can be broken down.” 

It is precisely the absence of such conditions in existing socialist countries 
and the problems of creating these conditions that would help to explain 
both the problems of agriculture and the diverse forms in which it has been 
organised from the collectivisation in Russia from the late 1920s to the 
communes of China and yet again private agriculture in Poland. In each 
case, the problem exists of distributing according to work within agriculture 
and by equity with industry, even as there remains systematic differences in 
the conditions of production governed by the fertility and location of land. 
The means of ironing out and reducing the significance of these differences is 
by intensive cultivation through mechanisation of farming. But to the extent 
that land remains in private possession, this leads either to difficulties in 
gaining control of surplus for social consumption or investment through the 
State or to difficulties in inducing farmers to introduce mechanisation unless 
they receive the major part of the surplus generated by it.4° On the other 
hand, effective collective possession of land requires that intensive cultivation 
be already well-developed since, otherwise, the production process does 
depend significantly upon the effort and hence rewards of the individual unit 


of production.*! 


Commodity Production under Socialism 


ons are concerned, although this has not yet been 
lar instances of a more general problem: the role 
der socialism. Whether in the context of dis- 
stribution of means of production, economic 
d, see B. Fine, Theories 


Much of the previous secti 
made explicit, with particu 
of commodity production un 
tribution for consumption, di 


3° For a further discussion of Marx’s views on State ownership of lan 
of the Capitalist Economy (London, 1982), Chapter 4. 

4 This is well demonstrated by the problems leading up to and following collectivisation in 
the USSR; see M. Ellman, ‘Did the Agricultural Surplus Provide the Resources for the Increase 
in Investment in the USSR during the First Five Year Plan?,’ Economic Journal, 1975. 

41 These issues are further complicated in China by the relationship between the distribution 
of land and the rate of population growth. Distribution of land per family is inequitable across 
individuals (penalising those in large families) whereas distribution per capita encourages large 
families. 
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relations on the land, or more generally, the nature and significance of 
commodity relations under socialism has been an important theoretical and 
practical issue. It is, for example, intimately related to the problems of 
economic reform in the socialist countries.*? In our view, much of the debate 
over commodity production under socialism has been misguided. It has 
often been concerned with the question of whether commodity production 
does or does not exist under socialism or whether it should or should not 
exist. This approach tends to avoid the question of the differing nature of 
commodity production itself under different forms of economic and social 
organisation. As it were, it tends to assume that commodity production and 
commodities are the same, irrespective of the conditions under which they 
occur, be it feudalism, capitalism or even socialism. As the view adopted 
here is quite different, it is worth digressing initially to consider the nature of 
commodities and their production. 

Marx began Capital with an analysis of commodity production in general. 
A commodity seems simple enough insofar as it is characterised as a use 
value and as an exchange value. Matters are, however, much more compli- 
cated. Whilst use value and exchange value are properties of a commodity, 
they neither define the commodity nor its nature. Marx gives at least two 
examples of objects which have both use value and exchange value without 
being commodities. One is bribery which has both a definite use and a 
negotiable price.*> The other is land for which the Price merely represents 
the discounted value of surplus value appropriated in the form of rent and 
whose use is related to its properties of fertility, etc.“ Neither bribery nor 
land however constitutes a commodity; and this follows from the fact that 
neither is the product of labour.*5 In addition, interest bearing capital, or 
finance provided to capitalists by banks for the purposes of accumulation, is 
a very special commodity. Its use value is that it enables industrialists to 
employ labour to produce surplus value. Its exchange value is the rate of 
interest which has no direct relationship to the labour time required to 
produce the ‘commodity’ concerned, that is money to be used as capital, 
whether it be in a paper or commodity (gold) form.** 


nomic reform in Eastern Europe, see W, 
1972). For a review of the Chinese 
ics in China Today,” Chinese Quarterly, 
Socialist Economy (Beijing, 1981). This 


ion; see G.C. Wang (ed.), Fundamentals 
of Political Economy (London, 1977). An introductio; 


this subject and others covered in this Paper is to be fo: 
in China, a quarterly, restored in 1981. 

“© Marx makes this distinction in the Grundrisse (Harmondsworth, 1973). 

“ See Capital, Vol. 3, Chapter 37. 

“5 See Capital, Vol. 1, Chapter 1. 

“© See Capital, Vol. 3, Chapter 21, in which interest bearing capital is characterised as a 
commodity ‘sui generis,’ for which the rate of interest is an ‘irrational’ Price. 
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These examples suffice to demonstrate that an understanding of the 
commodity based on its properties of use value and exchange value is 
inadequate. Land and bribery have both, without being commodities. 
Interest bearing capital is a commodity, which is only comprehensible in 
terms of its relationship to industrial capital. Leaving aside these exceptions, 
commodity production in general must be analysed as value production. 
This is not simply a quantitative relationship involving socially necessary 
labour time; it is a social relationship in which different types of labour are 
brought into equivalence with each other through the market mechanism. 
Such is the weight of Marx’s analysis in the opening chapter of Capital.“ 

This can and must be taken further. Insofar as commodity production is 
not simply use value and exchange value production but production based 
on definite social relations between producers, commodity production itself 
differs according to those production relations under which it is organised. 
For the capitalist mode of production (CMP), commodities are produced in 
the context of capitalist relations of exploitation which involve the creation 
of both valuc and surplus value. Commodity production under the CMP can 
only be understood adequately on this basis. By the same token, commodity 
production under other modes of production—such as feudalism, for 
example—must be understood differently. Because feudal differs from 
capitalist production,“ it follows that commodities are different under 
feudalism than under capitalism, even if both share the use value and 
exchange value characteristics. 

This does not render the discussion of commodity production, in general, 
a fruitless one,’ but it does impose limitations on it. The point being made 
here may be clarified by appeal to an analogy. Marxism has long recognised 
that there are general characteristics of the State, the means of exercising 
ruling class power or the monopoly of violence, for example. Yet few would 
identify the State associated with one mode of production with that associated 
with another. Unfortunately, this is precisely the confusion which surrounds 
much analysis of commodity production. In addition, there is a tendency 
within Marxism to identify commodity production with capitalist production. 
This is hardly surprising, since it is under the CMP that commodity 
production is both most generalised and most developed. Here there is a 
ative aspect of value theory goes to 
over Marxist economics in general; 
1979), Chapter 3; D. Elson (ed.), 
1979) and I. Steedman et al., The 


47 The relative emphasis and content given to this qualit 
the heart of controversies over the subject and consequently 
see B. Fine and L. Harris, Rereading ‘Capital’ (London, 
Value: The Representation of ‘Labour in Capitalism (London, 


Value Controversy (London, 1981). 

48 This is widely, although not universally, recognised, even within Marxism. The school of 
underdevelopment associated with Andre Gunder Frank relates all commodity production to 
capitalist commodity production. For a critique, see R. Brenner, ‘The Origins of Capitalist 
Development: A Critique of Neo-Smithian Marxism,’ New Left Review, 1977, 104. 

4 For example, even at this general level, Marx can produce important propositions 


concerning the nature of money and commodity fetishism. 
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contrast with the State, for example, for which overt oppression may be less 
pervasive for capitalism than for pre-capitalist societies. We do not, for this 
Teason, model views of non-capitalist State power upon the capitalist State; 
and by analogy we should not base our understanding of commodity pro- 
duction in general upon capitalist commodity production in particular. 

An immediate corollary of this discussion is that it is not only commodity 
production that has to be understood in the context of the specific social 
relations in which it occurs. For Marx, whilst use value and exchange value 
are the most obvious properties enjoyed by a commodity, they are so only 
because the commodity also has the property of being a value. It follows that 
value production differs according to the mode of production under which it 
is organised, again because the nature of production and of the value is 
different. Even within the CMP, value must be understood differently 
depending upon the stage of development attained by the mode of produc- 
tion. Under laissez-faire capitalism, Marx argues, commodities tend to 
exchange at their values; and these are definite limitations upon the 
formation of socially necessary labour time because of the restrictions in the 
mobility of capital, labour and commodities. For monopoly capital, a 
developed credit system and mobility of labour tend to guarantee the 
reduction of individual labour times of production to a common standard.*° 
The nature of the value produced in these two cases is different since the 
relations and forces of production are different even though both involve 
capitalist production.*! 

The implication of the varying nature of value according to the relations 
under which it is produced is that the law of value must either be conceived at 
a very general level or be analysed on the basis of specific forces and 
relations of production. At the general level, the law of value can be seen in 
terms of the allocation of labour to different sectors of the economy. At a 
more specific level, the danger must be avoided of presuming that the law of 
value in its most developed form necessarily operates as if the law were 
identically applicable, say, to feudalism or to monopoly capitalism. Capital 
is predominantly concerned with how the law of value operates under 
various stages of development of capitalism. Consequently, the results of 


* For the implicit recognition of these stages of capitalist development in Marx’s economic 
analysis, see B. Fine and L. Harris, op. cit., Chapter 7. The question of value at di 
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this analysis cannot be imposed to represent the workings of the law in other 
forms of organisation of society. 

Let us now turn to the issue of commodity production under socialism. 
The preceding lengthy digression gives rise to a few elementary propositions, 
if little else. Experience teaches us that commodity production does persist 
in a socialist economy. There are no ready-made or general laws with which 
to understand this commodity production, since the forces and relations of 
production involved will exhibit a great variety; and these are the basis on 
which the nature of that commodity production is to be understood. What 
must be avoided is the substitution for this understanding of an analysis 
appropriated from the examination of other modes of production, the most 
likely being the CMP.* This is best illustrated by reference to two polar 
extremes which have recurred in the debates over commodity production 
under socialism, specifically in the discussion of economic reforms in the 
Soviet Union in the 1960s and subsequently in Eastern Europe and more 
recently in China.“ The first position emphasises that commodity relations 
belong to the CMP and that this suggests a policy of eliminating commodity 
production in order to eliminate continuing capital influences. The strategy 
implied is one of gradual or even violent attacks on commodity relations. No 
doubt this strategy would involve political considerations; but theoretically 
it is based upon the erroneous notion that all commodity production is 
capitalist. It is a strategy that is particularly disadvantageous for a socialism 
based on an underdeveloped level of productive forces. Here, particularly in 
agriculture, for example, commodity relations, whether capitalist or other- 
wise, are liable to be extremely underdeveloped. The implication of dis- 
couraging commodity relations is liable to be the isolation of the producers 
concerned under the name of attacking capitalism. This is the consequence 
of imposing the analysis of Capital on the socialist economy, with particular 
emphasis being placed on the deficiencies of capitalist commodity production, 
as for the anarchy of the market, for example. 

The other extreme position is to argue that commodity production under 
socialism is not capitalist because of the underlying socialist relations of 


32 As S. Mohun, op. cit., has suggested ‘the aridity and emptiness of analysis which super- 
imposes categories of the capitalist mode of production upon a particular society.’ 

53 The positions described here necessarily have their counterparts in the West. The first, for 
example, is characteristic of C. Bettelheim, Economic Calculation and Forms of Property 
(London, 1976). The second is to be found in the schools of market socialism. Within bourgeois 
economics, this is reduced to formal models of decentralised planning through central price 
fixing. Interestingly, here the bourgeois economist imposes an understanding of socialism 
drawn from capitalism. But capitalism is itself understood as a system of simple commodity 
production. It is simply a question of coordinating the markets for the commodities (including 
labour power) that individuals bring to exchange. The notion of socialism as a decentralised 
market economy in which a central planning board sets prices has its origins in the debate 
between von Mises and Lange and Taylor; see O. Lange and F. Taylor, ‘On the Economic 
Theory of Socialism (Minneapolis, 1938). 
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production, particularly as reflected in the State ownership of the means of 
production, and because of the absence of exploitation. This is essentially 
correct, although there is nothing in State ownership as such which 
guarantees either an absence of capital or of exploitation, as can be seen 
from the experience of nationalised industries in capitalist economies. 
However, this starting-point of the distinction between socialist and capitalist 
commodity production is often taken to imply that the deficiencies of 
capitalist commodity production can be thrown away whilst the benefits can 
be retained. These include the automatic, and supposedly efficient, allocation 
of resources between sectors by the market mechanism, with the associated 
stimulus to socialist competition and incentive. The socialist economy is 
seen as identical to the capitalist economy except that the latter has been 
stripped of exploitation and crises. 

The differences between these two schools of thought are irreconcilable at 
the theoretical level. The first emphasises the significance of class relations 
within the socialist economy and identifies these with commodity production. 
The second emphasises the development of productive forces through 
commodity production. The understanding of the relations and forces of 
production are respectively drawn from the CMP. Consequently, the debate 
can proceed without reference to the specific nature of the forces and 
relations of production of the socialist society under consideration. 

Marx is not silent on this dispute. The second position is vehemently and 
frequently criticised by him.“ It is a utopian socialism that seeks to retain the 
commodity form of production whilst abolishing its capitalistic basis, by 
making credit free or by more evenly distributing the means of production. 
But Marx does not explicitly deny the existence of commodity relations nor 
their development under socialism, although for a fully-fledged communism 
they will have been abolished. Interestingly, Marx rejects the idea that 
commodities can be distributed through the use of a money or labour chits, 
which directly represents the labour embodied in their production. This 
follows from the impossibility of guaranteeing that commodities are 
produced in the proportions in which they are demanded; so a labour chit 
would simply become paper money like any other except insofar as it had a 
peculiar name. Consequently, it must be recognised that commodity 
relations under socialism require money and remain fetishised.** The 


* See among others, Capital, The Communist Manifesto, The Poverty of Philosophy, 
Grundrisse, Contribution to a Critique of Political Economy. 

55 Here, it is important to understand commodity fetishism properly, that relations Between 
producers are and are expressed as relations between things. This does not tda thoes 
relations necessarily exploitative. Only when abundance eliminates the need for relati 
between producers to be mediated by a market will commodity fetishism be abolished, F, ions 
analysis of commodity fetishism, see N. Geras, ‘Essence and Appearance: ni ror an 
in Marn’s Capital, in R. Blackburn (ed.), Ideology in Social Science (Lon, AG ges f Fetishism 
Economic Theory and Ideology (London, 1980), Chapter 1; and 5 Moh ); Ben Fine, 
Knowledge and Neoclassical Economics,’ in F. Green and P. Nore (eds,), 7 un, ‘Ideology, 
Economy (London, 1979). ‘h Essues in Political 
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relationship between producers is not direct but continues to be mediated by 
the exchange of things. Further, the persistence of commodity production is 
the persistence of labour power in the commodity form. Even so, as has been 
revealed earlier, the nature of labour under socialism is entirely different 
because of the absence of relations of exploitation. 


Conclusion 


It is possible to anticipate two different and extreme reactions to this paper. 
One will be to consider it an apology for ‘actually existing socialism’.*° Here 
we have attempted to demonstrate the necessity of the existence of economic 
forms under socialism which have their counterpart under capitalism. Let us 
remind ourselves that socialism is considered to continue to be characterised 
by the bourgeois right of distribution (according to work, even to the extent 
of piece-work), labour power in the form of a conunodity, an interest rate as 
a means of allocating investment between sectors, private possession of 
land, etc. The society seems barely distinguishable from capitalism. Yet, it 
has been so distinguished precisely because these economic forms under 
socialism are found to correspond to definite directions of change: the 
collectivisation of consumption, on the breaking down of the division of 
labour between head and hand, man and woman, town and country, and so 
on. This is the source of a second reaction to this paper which, in contrast to 
the first, sees it as hostile to the socialist countries since it sets a standard 
against which they are to be judged: in providing an adequate reserve for the 
renewal of fixed capital, in abolishing private possession of land, in planning 
the division between consumption and investment and allocation of 
resources across sectors, etc. 

Both of these positions misunderstand the object of this paper (and 
believe socialism can be understood independently of its concrete existence). 
It is to provide an analysis of the economic forms that develop under 
socialism in general as the basis on which to understand specifically developed 
relations and forces of production. Without the latter, unique to each 
socialist formation, there cannot be a satisfactory assessment of the devel- 
opments concerned. As Engels remarked in the context of distributional 


relations: 


There has also been a discussion. . .about the distribution of products in 
future society, whether this will take place according to the amount of 
work done or otherwise. The question has been approached very 
‘materialistically’ in opposition to certain idealistic phraseology about 
justice. But strangely enough, it has not struck anyone that, after all, the 


56 The term is from R. Bahro, The Alternative in Eastern Europe (London, 1978). 
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method of distribution essentially depends on how much there is to 
distribute, and that this must surely change with the progess of production 
and social organisation, so that the method of distribution may also 
change. But to everyone who took part in the discussion ‘socialist society’ 
appeared not as something undergoing continuous change and progress 
but as a stable affair fixed once for all, which must, therefore, have a 
method of distribution fixed once for all. All one can reasonably do, 
however, is (i) to try and discover the method of distribution to be used at 
the beginning, and (ii) to try and find the general tendency of the further 


development. But about this I do not find a single word in the whole 
debate.*” 


The same applies to economic forms included in the comment that continues: 


In general, the word ‘materialistic’ serves many of the younger writers in 
Germany as a mere phrase with which anything and everything is labelled 
without further study, that is, they stick on this label and then consider 
the question disposed off. But our conception of history is above all a 
guide to study, not a lever for construction after the manner of the 
Hegelian. All history must be studied afresh, the conditions of existence 
of the different formations of society must be examined individually 
before the attempt is made to deduce from them the political, civil-law, 
aesthetic, philosophic, religious, etc., views corresponding to them. 


In the spirit of this last quotation I hope to have shown that socialism can 
only be understood on the basis of a careful empirical analysis. The alter- 
natives of projecting the laws of motion of capitalism onto socialist societies 
or of projecting a vision of a future utopian society onto them, whilst 
remaining blind to aspects which do not scan, must be rejected, especially in 
the political struggles that lie ahead in the non-European countries of the 
world. 


57 F, Engels, ‘Letter to C. Schmidt in Berlin,’ MESW, p. 689. 
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EXPLANATION, GENERALISATION 
AND MARXIST THEORY VIS-A-VIS 
THIRD WORLD DEVELOPMENT 


Peter T. Manicas 


Despite a significant consensus, at least at the level of abstract discourse, 
that Marxist theory tells us that concrete social formations must be analysed 
as unique configurations of changing structures, there is a surprising and 
dangerous tendency to base political strategies on generalisations. To briefly 
illustrate, it is often said by Marxists that ‘(i) A communist-type proletarian 
dictatorship can alone be expected to overcome the deep obstacles posed to 
development by traditional values and old established ruling elites.’ 
This generalisation is often countered with one like this: 


(ii) Since there have been a variety of paths to modernisation, including 
essentially conservative régimes in Japan and Germany, bourgeois 
democracies in England and France and Communist dictatorships in 
Russia and China, there is no intrinsic connection between economic 
progress and formal political institutions. 


A final example, already causing some stir, is one suggested by Amartya 
Sen’s recent New York Review of Books essay, ‘How is India Doing?” It 
might go like this: 
(iii) The. absence of a major famine since India’s Independence, the 
Soviet famines of the thirties and the catastrophic Chinese famines of 
1959 and 1961 suggest that the establishment of parliamentary democracy 
is not only valuable in itself, but has a crucial function in preventing, 
especially in less-developed nations, the needless sacrifice of countless 
human beings. . 
1 New York Review of Books, 39, 16 December 1982. 
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Each of these generalisations is surely plausible (although the first two are 
incompatible); all are based on a number of empirically vindicable instances 
and each, especially the first two, have figured greatly in debates about 
development. I need not go back any further than the debate between 
Robert Heilbroner and Dennis Wrong in the American magazine, 
Commentary.? Heilbroner, extending the argument of his Great Ascent 
(1963), argued for thesis (i) and Wrong countered with (ii), concluding that 
the institutions of political democracy remain an alternative path to third 
world development. Thesis (iii) could be read as an extension of (ii), to the 
effect that despite significant prices to be paid, establishing and/or preserving 
the institutions of political democracy is the only safe route to economic 
development. 

What is wrong with these generalisations (and others which so frequently 
occur in debates about development)? The problem is not simply that they 
are not true, for with the appropriate qualifications they might perhaps be 
true. Nor is the problem that we must never generalise, for such a 
methodological prescription would be nonsense. We generalise all the time; 
and we must. One generalises when one uses a general term, for instance, 
‘revolution,’ ‘capitalism,’ ‘parliamentary democracy’. The problem rather is 
that generalisations cannot explain what happened, nor as importantly, 
while they can give some clue in predicting what might happen, the very fact 
that they are generalisations enormously reduces their usefulness in any 
particular case. This is no trivial epistemological point. It has significant 
consequences, both on our understanding and on our political Strategies. 
Indeed, the failure to notice the implications of this fairly elementary point is 
exactly the failure of all empiricist theories of social science, a failure 
lamentably lapsed into by Marxists not on their guard. And, 
good reason for this. 

The dominant, conventional, mainstream conception of science has been 
with us for quite a long time. It has infected all of us, but most especially 
those who define themselves as social scientists, even Marxist social scientists, 
As I have argued elsewhere,’ empiricist social science—with its typical 
disciplinary divisions and separation from history—was the result of a series 
of conjectures during the forty or so years which span the turn of this 
century. The social sciences, then struggling to achieve status within the 
exploding university system constituted themselves on a false ideg of what 
science was—an idea which Lenin correctly diagnosed in his polemical 
Materialism and Empiro-Criticism of 1908. Unfortunately, while there 
surely was within the corpus of Marxism the basis for a distinctly human an d 
historical science, Lenin did not produce it. Indeed, I believe th, 


ae at itis only in 
the last several decades that this idea has been fully recovered, It is, however 


i i si d De : 
2 Robert L. Heilborner and Dennis Wrong, ‘Development an MOCTACY: A Deb 
Some Problems of the “Third World” Commentary, November-December 1967 ate on 


‘3 See my unpublished manuscript, ‘Mainstream Social Science: A Historica} Blunder?’ 
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not my purpose here either to review this history or to offer a full-fledged 
account of what I take to be the main strands of such a distinctly human and 
historical science. Indeed, I must seek the readers’ indulgence for some of 
what follows, sometimes reminding them of what may seem obvious, and 
sometimes reminding them of what they already know. 

First, Marxism rejects what may be called methoaological individualism 
and holds that because social structures are causally efficacious, they are 
real. Society is, as Marx said, ‘an ensemble of relations,’ although—to be 
sure—unlike the individuals who in their everyday lives constitute these 
relations, such relations (structures) are not ‘visible,’ ‘given in experience,’ 
‘manifest’. A Marxist (realist) social science seeks an understanding of 
society by exhibiting through abstractive analysis of the concrete, those 
structures which conjointly generate ‘the level of appearances’—the realities 
of everyday life, its patterns and the ‘phenomena’ which are the grist and 
sole concern of empiricist, quantitative social science. A realist social 
science is thus essentially theoretical and, like genuine natural science (and 
not the spurious neo-positivist image of it which is so widely held), its 
theories are about the real generative structures of activity, theories which 
are tested in and through experience. On this view, Marx’s analysis of the 
capitalist mode of production in Capital is a paradigm of social science; and 
on this view, again, Marxism is neither a rationalism nor is it an ambiguous 
transcendental idealism.* 

Nor need we be plagued by ‘structural determinism’ and fear that Marxism 
has no room for agency. Social structures exist only by virtue of the activities 
which constitute them and cannot be identified apart from these activities.° 
Social structures are the relatively enduring product and medium of inten- 
tional human activities, although as a product, they are the unintended 
consequences of activity. To go to work for Ford Motors is to reproduce a 
capitalist production relation, even though, of course, it is but the intention 
of the worker to earn a wage. Structures may be transformed, sometimes 
intentionally, but usually not. It is misleading to say that actors are the 
‘bearers’ of ‘objective relations,’ since while such relations are objective 
(real), they do not exist independently. Accordingly, while activities are 
*determined’ by structures—they are constrained and enabled—the activity 
of agents is also causally efficacious. But we cannot be trapped by humean 
empiricist prejudices about causality. To say that A determines (conditions, 
governs) B is to say not that ‘whenever (or usually) A, then B’. It is to say, 
rather, that A is a cause (factor) in producing B or in making B what it is, 


4 See Derek Sayer, ‘Marx's Method: Ideology, Science and Critique in “Capital” ? (Hassocks, 
1979); Andrew Collier, ‘In Defence of Epistemology,’ in J. Mepham and D. H. Ruben (eds.), 
Issues in Marxist Philosophy, Vol. 3 (Sussex, 1979). 

s See Perry Anderson, Arguments Within English Marxism (London, 1980), pp. 16-58; Roy 
Bhaskar, The Possibility of Naturalism (Sussex, 1979) and Anthony Giddens, Central Problems 
in Social Theory (London, 1979), pp. 49-95. 
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or that A affected the outcome B. Similarly, to speak of ‘imperatives’ (rules, 
social forces) is to speak of the defining necessities of the real relations being 
reproduced, ‘tendencies’ which may be actualised without being realised— 
causes which figure in outcomes without being manifest. Thus, to illustrate, 
the first volume of Capital gives us an understanding of the structured 
processes of the capitalist mode of production. If we now think of these 
structures operating as a closed system—there are no other causally pertinent 
Structures having effects—then with the persistent reproduction of those 
structures by capitalists/workers, the rate of profit will fall necessarily, just 
as were it a closed system, the movements of the planets would be governed 
by ‘iron necessity’.° 

But of course, concrete human societies are not ‘closed systems’. Moreover, 
they are necessarily ‘open’ by virtue of the causal efficacy of human action. 
Bhaskar has provided a neat summary of the foregoing ‘transformational 
conception’. Such a conception, he writes, 


pretative sociologies on the other. Thus, society is not the unconditioned 
creation of human agency (voluntarism), but neither does it exist inde- 
pendently of it (reification). And individual action neither completely 
determines (individualism) nor is completely determined by (determinism) 
social forms . . . . [Finally], unintended consequences, unacknowledged 
conditions and tacit skills . . . limit the actor’s understanding of the social 
world, while unacknowledged (unconscious) motivation limits one’s 
understanding of oneself.” 


f See Eric Olin Wright, “The Value Controversy and Social Research,’ in I. Stedman et al., 
The Value Controversy (London, 1981). It seems to me that Wright's rejoinder to his critics 
needlessly capitulates to the charge that he fails to present ‘any agruments whatsoever con, 
cerning the causal mechanisms Operative in the relationship between surplus-value and profits’ 
(p. 138). Not only does he, but so do Sweezy and Shaikh in their essays in the same volume, 
Perhaps it is not clearly seen (especially by Sweezy) that each case would have to be analysed 
separately and that there is no single or uniform solution. Further, Sraffians are not committed 
to a Weberian class theory, but they are not committed to a Marxist one either. The stakes are 
high, not merely as Wright suggests, in terms of a rescarch agenda, but in terms of Marxism as 4 
triple critique: .a critique of bourgeois political economy, of the economic conceptions of 
everyday, for example, the concept of ‘wages,’ and of the mode oi Production (capital; ) 
which makes these conceptions necessary if agents are to reproduce it, 'pitalism) 

See also Roy Bhaskar, A Realist Theory of Science (Sussex, 1978), pp. 163-85, foran 
e a Le Tan Gd E Ee a realist ocideeet a 
toaciy io Mare ee rae in Capial (Sd Cen Te the iheoryjof iieii) ee 
Bhaskar, The Possibility of Naturalism, pp. 56-91; and Derek Sayer, op, cit, » sce Roy 

7 Roy Bhaskar, ‘Emergence, Explanation and » in Paul F, Secord (ed 
Explaining Behavior (Beverly Hills, Ca., 1982), p. 286. > 
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It follows from the foregoing that what happens and what will happen in 
society will be the causal outcome of what actors do by virtue of the 
structured relations which constrain and enable them. As Marx wrote, ‘The 
concrete is concrete because it is the concentration of many determinations.” 
The idea of conjuncture and the metaphors of ‘fusing’ and ‘condensation’ 
are here pertinent. A conjuncture, Poulantzas wrote, is 


equivalent to that of the ‘present moment’ which is the specific object.of 
political practice . . . . It has as its object the ‘present moment’ [because 
this] reflects the always original [because singular] historical individuality 
of a formation. By posing the problem rigorously, we make it possible to 
elucidate a whole series of questions: in particular, those concerning 
‘action’ of political practice on structures, the list of possibilities which 
structures offer to political practice, strategic forecasting in political 
practice, etc.’ 


Poulantzas is here rightly emphasising the role of theoretically informed 
analysis of structure in regard to political practice and the question of 
possibility and strategies offered by the ever-changing ‘present moment’. 
But one can look backward, as well, since to explain what happened one 
needs to have an understanding of the structures and their tendencies, to 
know how they are related and how, together with the sequences of actions 
and events, they combined (fused, condensed) to produce the phenomenon 
to be explained. We can, therefore, identify a theoretical ‘moment’ and a 
practical ‘moment’ for social science, where the practical includes the 
application of theory to explain what happened, to determine and weigh 
alternative possibilities of structural configurations, to assess the effects of 
political practice on structures and to map alternative strategies, given an 
analysis of the concrete, for structural change. : i 

On this view, while the structured relations of a particular space/time 
region are structured necessities, there is no sense in which history is an 
immanent process. Nothing which happens was ‘inevitable’ even though 
once it happens, it can be explained as the causal outcome of ‘fused 
structured processes. There is, indeed, a radical asymmetry between expla- 
nation and prediction. This is important. Failure to appreciate its full force 

r of positivism/neo-positivism and of too much 
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many determinations and human action is causally efficacious, there ine 
necessary precariousness and indeterminateness to the historical process. : 
Nor is such a causal pluralism inconsistent with the existence of patterns in 
history, just as in evolutionary biology. The discernible patterns of biological 
evolution and of history are themselves explained, to the extent that we are 
successful, as more or less repeatable conjunctures of similar structures and 
events. Yet, our ability to apply the pattern (generalisation) to the future 
will be a direct function of the strength of the analogy. Thus, if we know the 
genetic make-up, the embryological development, the physiology of the 
organisms involved (all structured by biological laws) and we had the details 
of the organism/environment relations, then by virtue of the mechanisms of 
natural selection and on the basis of a past evolutionary pattern, we could 
make predictions about a similarly constituted population. Yet, and this 
must be emphasised, there will be no way to know in advance if they are 
sufficiently similar. Exactly the same can be said about historical ‘evolution’. 
In history, we need an understanding of the social structures as they are 
completely related in society, including, therefore, a knowledge of their 
tendencies (structured necessities). Analogously, we would need details of 
their ‘environmental’ relations. On the basis of past history, and by virtue of 
our understanding of the mechanisms of change, then, we might make 
predictions about a similarly constituted society. Yet it should be obvious 
how very limited such predictions usually are. As in evolutionary biology, 
not only is such comparative knowledge not generally available, but more 
important, as time passes, changes in one place have increasing effects on 
what happens elsewhere so that with the passage of time, the requisite 
similarities are increasingly unlikely to occur. 
Third (and again following Bhaskar), if we think of society as an ensemble 
of relations (structures), then their pre-existence for individuals further 
implies that coming to humaness involves the appropriation of the complexly 
related structures with their constitutive and often mystifying meanings and 
norms. It is thus that action is social, unintelligible without access to the 
understandings of the actors, generally opaque, and that we should expect 
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that socially constituted activities are interdependent. Here, I pass over the 
many questions regarding the theory of ideology in Marxism but assert that 
it is only if structures are real that science can be distinguished from ideology 
and that, accordingly, social science can be put to the service of exploited 
classes in society." 
; As regards the interdependence of socially constituted activities, this 
implies that the articulation of structure will be the fundamental and most 
difficult theoretical task. We begin, as we must, with the intuitively available 
categories by which we categorise experience, the ‘economic,’ ‘political’ and 
so on. But these cannot be taken as Platonic forms nor can they remain naive 
empirical concepts. Instead, what is required is the development of theory 
by which systematic relations are identified and displayed and where the 
focus is causal and not taxonomic. As Bhaskar has noted, social theory is a 
net thrown over a concrete and changing reality; therefore, it is necessarily 
Incomplete. 
On this analysis, the Marxist thesis of historical materialism, construed as 
a theory of social action and not of history, turns on the vexed question of 
how the mode of production is to be conceived and in what sense it is basic or 
fundamentally determining. This is not the place to assess the recent 
literature; but my main argument will be radically incomplete in the absence 


of any consideration of this crucial idea. j l 
It seems to me that as Marxists have sometimes tried to put history on the 
tenable teleology, so too have 
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Capitalist society, Of course, his various writings include a wealth of insights 
and provocative theses (not always consistent!) about both the capitalist 
societies of his day and their 
spoke of ‘slave,’ ‘feudal’ and, for Purposes of further comparison, ‘Asiatic’ 
i ‘aese remained theoretically undeveloped. Indeed, 

» ‘Pre-capitalist modes of production,’ is even 


1$ M.I. Finley, The Ancient Economy (Berkeley and Los j eles, 1973 
** Perry Anderson, L ineages of the Absolutist State Condos 1974) es III; ‘Conclusions’ 
and Note B: ‘The “Asiatic Mode of Production” * > > 
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the rulers and ruled, as it [the relation of rulers and ruled] grows directly 
out of production itself and, in turn, reacts upon it as a determining 
element . . . . [But] this does not prevent the same economic base—the 
same from the standpoint of its main conditions—due to innumerable 
different empirical circumstances, natural environment, racial relations, 
external historical influences, etc... from showing infinite variations and 
gradations in appearance, which can be ascertained only by analysis of 
the empirically given circumstances.'® 

Of course, these ‘appearances’ are real. That they are ‘empirically given’ 
means exactly that they are not to be explained in terms of the ‘economic 
base’. In pre-capitalist social formations, they constitute the differences 
which form the differing (pre-capitalist) modes of production. 

By contrast, the capitalist mode of production is unique in that the 
dominating class, which need not be and generally is not the ruling class, is 
defined strictly by production relations which constitute the base of the 
capitalist economy. In this sense, the mode of production determines the 
relative autonomy of the other structures of society. But, of course, this 
means that understanding a concrete capitalist society will require more than 
an understanding of its economy. It will require, in addition, theories 
providing specific elaborations of the State, religion, gender, race, and so 
on, in particular capitalist societies as they are determined by the mode of 
production. Of course, to say this, we must repeat, is not to say that these 
structures are not themselves determining or that they lack causal efficacy. 
But as Poulantzas, in particular, has emphasised, the specific autonomy of 
the political and the economic in capitalist societies is determined by capitalist 
production relations and is the key to understanding capitalist social 
formations. 

In sum, as inquiries in pr 
abstract schematisms, so too inquiries into contemporary capitalist States 
have been burdened by an exaggerated role for the concept of mode of 
production. Marx’s analysis in Capital is the beginning of a Marxist inquiry 


analysis of nineteenth century capitalist societies. 

Two related problems of special relevance to the non-European world 
require some comment. It is true and significant that the new nations of the 
world are victims of European imperialism; that, as Wallerstein argues, they 
are now part ofa ‘capitalist world-system’. Yetitis perhaps odd that both the 
Marxist appeal to imperialism’ as the fundamental current problem and the 
non-Marxist appeal to the ‘capitalist world-system’ often lead to similar 
conclusions regarding the options of the new nations. Thus, Wallerstein 
abandons the central theoretical concepts of Marxism (though he insists that 


16 Karl Marx, Capital (London, 1970), Vol. 3, Chapter 48, p. 2. 
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Wallerstein, it seems more plausible to argue that 


States of that system have, until recently, been exclusively capitalist- 
imperialist. Lenin’s ‘war communism’ has been the characteristic communism 
of the century.!* 


Further, one must distinguish between imperialism and the historical 
legacy of imperialism. The ‘new imperialism’ or ‘neo-colonialism’ as those 
terms have appeared in the literature identifies the undeniable effects of 

17 ain Spring 1902 Rene prt helt of series of cers sven at he verre ot 
Hawaii in Spring 1982. Robert Brenner’s Origins of Capitalist ‘ACHE ae 
Neo-Smithian Marxism,” New Left Review, 104, July-August 1977, i q 
of the many of Wallerstein’s criticisms. 

'* Cf. Theda Skocpol, States and Social Revolutions (Cambridge, 
“wi; Falla memes ane nav’ response to imperialism and to on . 
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imperialism and not necessarily the current practice of capitalist powers. 
. That is, because of the distortions wrought by imperialism, new nations now 
find it difficult to extricate themselves from the capitalist world-system, as 
Wallerstein rightly sees. Moreover, surely capitalism is structurally 
expansionistic. But further argument is needed to show: 


1. ‘that the political instrumentalities and politics of a hegemonic power 


have as their underlying purpose . - - nothing less than keeping as 
much as possible of the world open for trade and investment by the 


7.19 


giant multinational corporation’; 

2. that it is necessary and not merely desirable that capitalist expansion 
go beyond the perimeters of national modes of production;”° 

3. that expansion outside a metropolitan area requires the political 
hegemony of the metropolitan nation;?'and 

4. that economic penetration by a capitalistic power gives ‘control’ over 
the host nation (or its economy) to the capitalist power, or, more 
impersonally, that control is yielded to markets, the IMF, etc. 


It is surely true that capitalists want to expand and would like the security and 
stability which hegemony and control might provide; but as should be clear, 
the key variables in this regard are the capacities and responses by various 


1° Harry Magdoff, The Age of Imperialism (New York, 1969), p. 14. Consider, in this regard, 
the creation of puppet régimes, military bases in subordinate areas, Balkanisation, support of 
insurgents and downright invasion. It is surely plausible to ike simi 
efforts by the Soviets, are politically determined in the clear sense that the States-system isa 
zero-sum game in a situation of competitive aggrandisement. The problem, then, is to keep 
what one has, where ‘what one has’ includes territory, autonomy, even ‘a way of life’. 
20 See Alexander Erlich, ‘A Hamlet without the Prince of Denmark,’ Politics and Society, 


Fall 1979, a critical review of Magdoff. £ 

21 ‘Hegemony’ is a good word, if much abused. It was first used by the ancient Greeks and 
referred vaguely to ‘leadership’. But Athens, ‘hegemon’ of the Delian League, quickly converted 
o ‘empire.’ Now this word in Latin for Greek is arche—to rule. Athens’ ‘empire’ 
of Rome and still less like that of Great Britain in the heyday of 


world. American policy since n Í : y : 
Porla Auma from leadership in the strict sense to what might be called quasi empire (ree 
colonialism). Under American ‘leadership,’ ‘allies’ look to the ‘hegemon’; and, while they 
eo Carve real sovereignty, they generally go along with the hegemon: At the oes extrene, te 

i decisions of major social importance by all sorts of means, from threat of 


ili 
' jation of the hegemon to its ‘allies’ is fundamentally political. One may hope, of course, that 
‘American hegemony is past, that American ‘leadership’ among Western ‘allies’ is no longer to 
be taken for granted, that the American quasi-empire in Latin Americais severely strained, and 
that this will allow for increased opportunities especially for so-called non-aligned nations. 
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classes and class fractions in nations within the orbit of these structures. 
Lacking sovereignty, it was surely true that the imperial power had control; 
but as regards nations with sovereignty, the capacities and responses will be 
largely determined by their modes of production and class relations. Here, 
as with Wallerstein’s theory, it is an enormous error to relegate such facts to 
minor significance. 

In summary, then, we must distinguish between the structural constraints 
of the world S 


must be strictly 
roles and weighted as regards their 


It is obvious that in no case, whether of India or the Philippines, Nicar: ; 
Costa Rica or Zimbabwe, will this be a simple matter: bat this is iai 
surprising. On the other hand, we are not starting from scratch, Not only do 
we have Marx and a plethora of theory deriving from him, but we have also a 

eat amount of detailed empirical informati À 
toe Marit alike. i tion generated by Marxists and 

If we turn to the generalisations with which I be on SE y 
see more clearly why they miss the point. Cone ais Tapas 
that ‘a communist-type totalitarian dictatorship can diode be e ed to 
overcome the deep obstacles posed to Tapid development b aaa 
values and old established ruling elites,” I said that, ina gont, Sa 
isation might be true. But before we know whether it is true es 5 s gener: : 
deal of work yet to do. Thatis, it is not inconceivable to me ‘hats ave a a 
particular set of structures now existing in the world, there is no i ee ofa 
alternative to a communist-type dictatorship, But if this is true evelopment 
in those determining structures which make it true. This anes we must fill 
following: (i) the structural relations of modes of production. at least the 

established elites their power and which prevent change. Gi) pah give 
capitalist system with its constraining effects on domestic econom e world- 
consequences of this; (iii) the international-States-systen, wilt? ‘oi ana the 
polarities and inherent militarism even as regards the less -developeae d war 
(iv) the geographical and technologically imposed limits on food E 
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(v) the absence of commercial or entrepreneurial classes resembling the 
European bourgeoisie; and (vi) the ideological structures of traditional 
belief-systems regarding religion, kin, hierarchy, caste, race and gender, 
and almost surely other structural determinations besides. But to fill this in 
any and every particular case of underdevelopment is precisely to offer a 
conjunctural analysis of each. It is to show that the ‘present moment’ is such 
that the present particular configuration of forces reasonably disallows any 
other possibility; and hence it disallows any strategy not based on the only 
possibility. But as far as I can see, no such adequate conjunctural analysis is 
presently available. 
It is easy to see what is wrong with the second thesis. By lumping together 
cits Sarria at very ere periods, it was possible to utterly ignore 
e very different structural determinations and hence structural ibilities 
present as regards each social formation. Indeed, Marxist Tae that 
the capitalist social formations of seventeenth century England and 
eighteenth century France would almost inevitably have become political 
democracies, precisely because during the period of the realisation of the 
first of the modern States, capitalist modes of production decisively limited 
the possible forms of political structures. Given this and for conjuncturally 
determinable reasons, political democracy had to emerge.” By contrast, 
there is strong reason to believe that in less-developed nations now char- 
acterised by capitalist relations and political democracy—I obviously have 
India in mind—development will indeed be distorted, slow—and at the price 
of endemic malnutrition and hunger, illiteracy and discrimination.” Thatis, 
quite to the contrary of Dennis Wrong, there is definitely an inherent 
relation between economic progress and formal political institutions; but the 
result of these structures will be historically different, even contradictory, 
iven the very different position in world history of the States so characterised. 
This leads naturally to the third generalisation, already alluded to. Sen 
uite rightly raises sceptical questions about the historical record of 
revolutionary socialist régimes as regards their flagrant sacrifice of human 
life; and there can r little Pon oe this ag seek. is bane ey 
j ‘ed on to those of mass famine. Further, w. ile explanations o 
horrore PS is not in itself justification—make no mistake about that—we 
these ledge that while there will be analogous structural factors 


must also acknow ; 
cit. €$ ially pp. 147-86; and my ‘The Legitimation of the Modern 
22 CEN PIVEN 4 Salat in R. Cohen and J.D. Toland (eds.), Legitimacy and the 
State: sto! f 


. f Human Issues). 
State (Institute Sea remarkable’ that ‘a community of voters who are ready to tolerate 
23 A. Sen. op. ci., 


ce F so difficult to mobilise against elitist policies could be so 
so much soni neg nd 2p). ty remarkable Sen menns vegetatie he 
uick to move S N ess of Marxist theory. t is, politi 
A correct. But it is not surprising & Pes ele, 


democracy on a capitalist base inherently © ae 
formations ‘everything takes place as if the class ` S! 


op. cits» P- 188. 


le” did not exist,’ as says N. Poulantzas, 
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allowing for generalisation in the Positive cases, there will also be important 
differences. Moreover, it may be as well that there will be crucial analogous 
structural features which cut across the parliamentary democracy-non- 
democracy divide. Consider here, for instance, the Irish famine of the 1840s, 
the persistence of black slavery in the United States, or indeed, as Sen 
rightly argues. the malnutrition, hunger, illiteracy and discrimination 
tolerated today by Indian democracy. Socialists in the world do have the 
burden of ‘actually existing socialisms’ but bourgeois democrats have their 
burdens too. Indeed, it is but a short-sighted generalisation to suppose that 
the great successes of bourgeois democracies in the world is a straightforward 
result of either capitalist institutions or of parliamentary democracy as such. 
That success is, if anything, attributable to a most elementary fact: the fact 
that capitalism began in the West when it did. 

Nevertheless, Sen is correct that the choice between a Chinese model of 
development which allows famine and sacrifices and an Indian democracy 
which allows for the perpetuation of widespread misery is a choice which is 
wrong because though we have not yet had democratic socialist development, 
for very good historical reasons, it may not be entirely foreclosed. But do not 
misunderstand me here. The question is not whether the existing State 
Structures are to be ‘captured’ and used by a socialist movement, but 
whether a revolutionary socialist movement can break the existing relations 
and institute, in parallel, democratic control of the new structures. It seems 
to me that this ought to be a Priority on the current agenda of Marxist 
conjunctural analysis here in India, and elsewhere too. But if it is not 
possible, that is something we must know. And if So, then Sen’s unwelcome 
choice may in fact be the only real choice which as Marxists we have. 
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